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Preface. 


It has been my endeavour in this work to represent 
English Grammar not as a set of stiff dogmatic precepts, 
according to which some things are correct and others 
absolutely wrong, but as something living and developing 
under continual fluctuations and undulations, something 
that is founded on the past and prepares the way for 
the future, something that is not always consistent or 
perfect, but progressing and perfectible—in one word, 
buman. The essence of language is activity, the purpose 
of which is to communicate thoughts and feelings, and 
as man is no machine, he is during this activity drawn 
now in this and now in that direction, while it is not 
always easy or possible to calculate exactly the relative 
strength of all the various attractions at work in each 
single case. The full purport of these remarks will, per- 
haps, be seen in following instalments of this work with 
greater distinctness than in the present volume, which 
deals only with phonology and orthography. But even 
here one may observe how each linguistic phenomenon 
inevitably presents blurred outlines, perfectly sharp 
delineations being found rather in our imperfect attempts 
to interpret nature than in nature itself. In a language 
everything is linked together with everything else, and it 
is impossible to treat sounds separately without regard to 
the significations those sounds are intended to express; 
thus it happens that even syntactical phenomena are 
here and there touched in this volume. 
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I have tried, whenever I could to goto the sources them- 
selves, and have taken as few facts and as few theories as 
possible at second hand. Of courseI do not pretend to have 
been independent of my predecessors, to whom I owe 
very much indeed. But in consequence of my method 
of work I may haye overlooked much valuable in- 
formation—and I must confess that at no time have I 
been a diligent reader of doctors’ dissertations—still I 
hope that nothing of great importance has escaped me. 
On the other hand, in spite of all that has been written 
on historical English phonology, I have now and then 
enjoyed the feeling of treading on virgin soil, thus 
especially in chapters V and IX. I have also utilized 
some old authorities, de Castro, Elphinston, Batchelor, 
and Hill, whose works, important as they are, have been 
overlooked by most recent investigators. I may also claim 
to have done something towards a more just appreciation 
of the extremely valuable phonetic analysis and trans- 
criptions contained in Hart's works. 

1 have confined myself to the treatment of Standard 
English sounds, just as in the following volumes I shall 
say very little about dialect forms and dialect syntax. 
The standard language is the most important form of 
the English language; I believe its development has 
been in the main independent of dialectal changes, and 
[ think also that the time is not yet ripe for a full 
treatment of dialect phonology, as so very much of the 
material gathered in volumes thin and thick is far from 
being reliable enough for broad generalizations. 

The numbering of paragraphs in this book is according 
to a new system, based on the decimal principle. The 
number before the decimal dot indicates the chapter; then 
follows the number of section, then that of subsection, 
etc. Thus 2.713 meari$ chapter 2 (consonants), section 7 
(hissing sounds), subsection 1 (the sound z), sub-sub- 
section 3; and as there are here only three sub-sub- 
sections, 2.72 follows immediately on 2.713. This 
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system entails several advantages: a greater work and 
an epitome (such as the Danish ‘‘Stérre engelsk grammatik”’ 
published at the same time as this book) may have the 
same paragraph-numbers; by references in the index and 
elsewhere one is in no doubt whether page or section is 
meant; chapters and minor divisions form part of the 
same system. and such barbaric numberings are avoided 
as may be seen, for instance, in Behaghel’s ‘“Heliand- 
Syntax” or in Brockelmann’s “Vergl. Grammatik der 
Semitischen Sprachen” (§ 43 pZee, etc.). The only draw- 
back of the system is that an author is obliged nowhere 
to have more than nine parallel divisions (though it 
would be easy to use a, b, etc., in continuation of 9); 
but this offers no serious difficulty, and it is compensated 
by the ease with which in re-casting his manuscript and 
in subsequent editions the author is able to insert new 
material without radically changing the whole framework 
of his divisions. 

My warmest thanks are due to Miss Irene F. Wil- 
lams, M.A., of the University of Glasgow, who was 
kind enough during a stay in this country last summer 
to go through the greater part of the manuscript and to 
improve my English expressions in many places. Further 
I have to thank three of my pupils, Mr. Helweg-Moller, 
Mr. C. P. O. Christiansen, and Mr. H. M. Jensen, who 
assisted me in reading the proofs and preparing the in- 
dex. I must apologize for inconsistencies in the 
italicizing of book titles, in the division of words at the 
end of lines, and other typographical niceties. I must 
ask the benevolent critic to bear in mind, that this 
volume was written by a Dane and sei up by German 
compositors, who, I think, have on the whole done very 
well indeed. 


Gentofte, Kobenhayn (Copenhagen), May 1909. 
Bn 
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Beow. = Beowulf. 

BJo. = Ben Jonson. 

c. = century, 

Ch. = Chaucer; titles of works 


abbreviated as in Skeat’s edi- 
tion. 


Cx. = Caxton) RB == Reynard 
(Arber’s reprint). 
Dan. = Danish. 


Di. = Dickens. 

E = English. 

ed. = edition. 

EDD = J. Wright’s English Dia- 
lect Dictionary. 

EDG = Wright’s English Dialect 
Grammar. 

EE = Elizahethan English. 

EEP = Ellis, Early English Pro- 
nunciation. 

EPh = Englische Philologie 
(Storm, 1892). 

ESt. = Englische Studien. 

F = French. 

Gr. = Greek. 

HES = Sweet's History of Eng- 
lish Sounds. 

Hy. == Hardy, L. = Life’s Little 
lronies. 

Konig = G. Kénig’s Vers in 
Shaksperes Dramen. 

Lat. = Latin. 

ME =: Middle English. 

MI] or Marl. == Marlowe. 


khurc= Jongs . 


, MLG@ = Middle Low German. 


MLN == Modern Language Notes. 

Mod = Modern. 

NED = A New English Dictio- 
nary (The Oxford Dictionary). 

OE = Old English. 

OF = Old French, 

pron. = pronunciation. 

p. t. = past tense. 

pte. = participle. 

Rhrs. = The Rehearsal, Arber 


reprint. 
sh = substantive. 
Se. =-Scotch. 
Sen = Scandinavian. 


| Sh. == Shakespeare: titles abbre- 


viated as in Schmidt’s Shake- 
speare-Lexicon. 

sp.-pron. == spelling-pronuncia- 
tion. 

Stk = Standard English. 

US = United States of America. 

vb = verb. 

vg = vulgar. 

> = has become. 

<= derived from. 

~ = on the analogy of. 

/ | old pronunciation. 

{ ] present pronunciation. 

= half-long. 

= stress; | = half-stress (before 

the syllable, 5.1). 


The exact titles of the editions used in quotations from various 
authors will be given when the whole work is completed. 


Additions. 


2.412. Hamper (from 14th c.) << hanaper.ampersand < and 
(&) per se and . Banff now [bemf}. Pontefract now {pomfrit]. 

2.428. Nice and warm: note that bounden duty is sometimes 
spelt bound and duty. 

2.532. Rochester << OE Hrofesceaster, ME Rovecestre, Rou- 
chestre. 

2.537. Navew OF naveau is sometimes spelt naphew. 

2.541. Ferrule or ferrel < OF virelle; fardingale 7.21 < OF 
verdugale. 

2.624. /p/ is lost through assimilation in Norfolk and Suffolk 
OE Norffole Supfole. 

3.212. Knell probably is no Kentish form as it is found pretty 
early in northern monuments; influenced by bell? 

3.7. Broil probably has its o¢ from boil; the older forms are 
brule and bruyle. 

3.97. Another English word with aun is Canterbury, ME often 
Caunterbury, OF Cantwarabyrig; as in answer we have influence 
from a w, which has disappeared. Now [ze], not [a’]. 

4.94. Churchill instead of Church-hill. 

5.73. Incline sb. [inklain] or [‘inklain], vb. [in'klain]. 

5.75. Instinct sb. [‘instinkt], adj. [in'stinkt]. 

7.65. Tuft (already Ch A 555) < F touffe. 

7.87. Mac Gregor {[ma'grego]. 

8.61. Yis (: blis and this) is already found in Chaucer. 

§.73. Gill also writes /venter/ = venture. 

9.811. The ending -tieth with two vowels corresponds to OE 
-tigoda, but in very early ME we have forms in -tude, -tde. 

11.52. W 1653 in another place (p. 63) has 6 apertum seu 
clarum, sed correptum (that is, [o]) + y in noise, boys, toys, toyl, 
oil, but adds, ‘“nonnulli tamen in quibusdam saltem vocabulis 
potius per 6 vel u obscurum (that is [a]) efferunt, ut 10d, d¢2, vel 
tiiyl, viyl.” 

12.22. [f] in these words was recognized neither by W 1653, 
who had /si/ in nation, potion, meditation, expatiate, though Ellis 
and his followers say that he had [Jf], nor by W 1668 and P 1668; 
[f] was blamed by C 1685; but Horn, Untersuchungen p. 76, quotes 
Hodges 1644 and Mauger 1653 (neither of whom I have seen); the 
“Certaine grammar questions” mentioned by Ellis 915 and by Horn 
from Van Dam and Stoffel cannot be dated with certainty. 

12.32. According to Horn, [3] was recognized by Hodges 1644, 
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Chapter I. 
Introduction. 


1.1, The reasons for the innumerable points of dis- 
agreement between the English language as now spoken 
and the same language as now written, between sounds 
and spellings, are chiefly the following: 

(1.) The imperfections of the Roman alphabet. This 
is very unsystematic in itself; there is nothing to show 
that the relation between p:b is the same as that between 
t:d or between k:g. While m and » are similar in shape 
and thus seemingly are meant to represent similar sounds, 
there is nothing to show similarity between other sounds. 
Several elementary sounds have no separate letters and 
must therefore be represented in clumsy ways, thus [{] 
in E she, [3] in E measure, [yn] in E sink. The vowel- 
system is particularly defective, and there are no signs 
to represent quantity, stress, or tone. On the other hand 
the alphabet is redundant in some respects, cf. especially 
c and q; it has a sign x for the group [ks], but no 
corresponding sign for other similar groups. The redun- 
dancy has developed in historical times by the evolution 
of several shapes for the same letter, some of them now 
very unlike one another, as Aa Aa, Gg Gg, etc. 

(2.) With all its imperfections this alphabet might 
have been capable of representing the sounds of one 
particular language with tolerable accuracy. if it had been 
turned to account systematically by trained phoneticians 
knowing exactly what sounds to represent and then 
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adapting the existing means to the ends. Instead of 
which the first writers of all European languages were 
poor scholars who wrote their own language in a haphazard 
way as best they might, and whose blunders have very 
often been perpetuated by subsequent generations. 

(3.) The alphabet and the art of writing were taken 
over from one nation to another, and the learners often 
imitated the spelling- habits of languages whose sound- 
systems were widely different from their own. The English 
first learnt the art of writing from the Irish, who in- 
fluenced the forms and use of letters during the Old 
English period. Later on, Norman scribes introduced 
several peculiarities of French spelling, not only when 
writing words borrowed from that language but also when 
writing native words. Words borrowed from other countries 
were often spelt according to the usage of these languages, 
and the influence of the classical languages (Latin, and 
Greek in Latin garb) was especially strong. But in all 
this there was little or no consistency, and not unfrequently 
spellings arising from a mistaken notion of etymology 
have clung to the language. 

(4.) Even more potent than these various influences 
has been the influence of tradition. At first people could 
follow no other guide than their own ears (or fancies); 
but soon they began to imitate the spellings of others 
whose manuscripts they copied, their teachers and their el- 
ders generally. Asthe spoken forms of words tend continually 
to change, this would mean that older, extinct forms of 
words would continue to be written long after they had 
ceased to be heard. Traditional spelling has become 
particularly powerful since the invention of the art of 
printing; in many respects, therefore, modern English 
spelling represents the pronunciation prevalent about that 
time. Still, changes in spelling have gone on also since 
that time, though they have been more insignificant 
than previously and have been dictated less by changes 
of pronunciation than by other considerations, such as 
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fancy or purely typographical convenience. On the whole, 
proper names have been less liable to change than other 
words, 

An important characteristic of the development of 
spelling may be thus formulated: In the Middle Ages 
the general tendency was towards representing the same 
sound in the same way, wherever it was found, while the 
same word was not always spelt in the same manner. 
Nowadays greater importance is attached to representing 
the same word always in the same manner, while the 
same sound may be differently written in different words. 

1.2. It will be the purpose of this volume to examine 
this development in detail by tracing the changes which 
the English sounds have undergone in the course of time, 
and by showing at the same time which of these changes 
have led to changes in the English spelling, and which 
not, and on the other hand which orthographic changes 
have been introduced independently of phonetic changes. 
As my starting-point I shall take the English language 
as it was about the year 1400, when Chaucer died, thus 
about 80 years before the introduction of printing. The 
sound-system of that time will first be compared with 
its sources, the sounds of the Old English, Scandinavian, 
and Old French languages. It will be convenient for our 
purpose to give most of the Old English, Scandinavian, 
and Old French words in a ‘normalized’ form, as we are 
not concerned with a detailed account of these languages; 
the Old English forms will generally be the West-Saxon 
ones, and the Scandinavian words those known from the 
Norwegian and Icelandic literature (‘Old Norse’’). The 
description of this basis of our enquiry will occupy the 
first four chapters, I Consonants, II Vowels, III Quantity, 
and IV Stress. The rest of this volume will be taken up 
by the changes which have taken place from that period 
till the beginning of the twentieth century. 

1.3. There are various ways in which the pronunciation 


of former periods may be ascertained, but it must always 
1* 
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be remembered that the only thing we know with 
tolerable certainty is the language as heard nowadays. 
Everything else is a matter of inference and approxi- 
mation; and in drawing conclusions as to the sounds 
given to words in former centuries we must always be 
guided by our knowledge of present-day sounds and the 
variations they undergo before our eyes, or rather ears. 
Phonetics, or the science of speech-sounds in general, must. 
always be called in to assist us; and very often comparison 
with developments in other languages, related or not 
related, will throw light on the modifications of the English 
language. 

1.31. First among the means we have to determine 
former pronunciations, comes the spelling. The older the 
document examined, the more trustworthy is generally 
the evidence of the manner in which words are spelt. 
In more recent periods, deviations from the traditionally 
fixed orthography are particularly valuable. It is clear 
that when we find in one period many spellings like 
russle for rustle (thus in the Shakespeare folio of 1623), 
t cannot then have been pronounced. The spellings of 
more or less illiterate persons are often very instructive. 
In. the 16th and 17th c. the spelling found in printed 
books was already comparatively fixed, but in private 
letters and documents people still spelt in a more fanciful 
way. Queen Elizabeth herself wrote, for instance, dipe 
for deep, hiresay for hearsay, nid or nide for need, nidful, 
spiche for speech, swit for sweet, etc., thereby showing that 
the change from /e*/, spelt ordinarily e or ee, to [i'], had 
already taken place. Very much can be learnt from 
‘inverse spellings,’ that is, spellings in which existing in- 
congruities between the established orthography and the 
pronunciation are transferred to other words, in which 
the spelling is not etymologically legitimate. No one 
would think of writing delight instead of the older form 
delit, delyt (<c OF delit) till after the gh of light had be- 
come mute. The spelling solembe in the Shakespeare 
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folio shows that both b in comb, etc., and n in solemn, 
damn must at that time have disappeared from actual 
pronunciation. 

1.32. Second, much may be learnt from the versi- 
fication of poets, which shows accentuation by the rhythms, 
and sounds, especially vowels, by the rimes. This, too, is a 
more reliable guide in former centuries than now, as 
modern poéts are apt to a great extent to rime words they 
have seen used in rime by older poets, whereas in olden 
times poets were more exclusively guided by their own 
ears. No one would infer from Tennyson's riming scant, 
pant and want together, or from move: love in a great many 
living poets, that the vowel-sounds in these words are 
identical. But eye-rimes are of comparatively recent 
growth, many of them owing their origin to words of 
formerly identical or similar sound having now become 
differentiated, thus war and far. In many cases new 
rimes, which were not used by poets of earlier date, but 
which begin in one particular period, are indicative of 
sound changes. Chaucer's rimes are as a rule very correct 
indeed. He rimes, for instance, very often deef (now 
spelt deaf) with leef (now leaf), but these words are never 
found riming with any of the words leef (lief, ‘dear’, 
theef (thief), mescheef (mischief), preef (‘proof’), which are 
frequently coupled together. Now the first two words 
had OE éa, while the others had OE @o or F ie, e. In 
accordance with this, meene (mean) OK menan rimes with 
clene (clean) OK cléne, but not with keene OE céne, queene 
OE cwéne, bitweene OF betweonan, grene OE gréne, aeene 
QE wénan, seene, sheene, etc. The inference is secure that 
what was in OE an open sound was still different from 
what was in OE a close sound, though the spelling no 
longer made any difference. 


Chaucer’s rimes have been conveniently collected and tabulated 
in H. Cromie, Ryme-Index to Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, London 
1875; I. Marshall and L. Porter, Ryme-Index to Chaucer’s Minor 
Poems, London 1889; W. W. Skeat, Rime-Index to Chaucer's Troilus 
and Criseyde, London 1891 (all in Chaucer Society’s Publ.). Shake- 
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speare’s rimes (in his poems, not those in the plays) have been 
carefully collected and examined in W. Viétor, Shakespeare’s Pro- 


nunciation (Marburg 1906). 
Ellis’s great work (see below) also contains much about the 


riming practice of many poets. 

1.33. <A third source of information about carlier 
pronunciations is puns or plays upon words in dramatic 
and other authors, further remarks on mishearings, etc. 
Evidently, however, the information given in this way 
must always be used with great caution. 

1.34. Of infinitely greater value is the direct in- 
formation given in the works of old phoneticians, gram- 
marians, and spelling reformers. Some of these are English- 
men, others are foreigners describing the English pronun- 
ciation to their countrymen and comparing English sounds 
with those of their own languages. As a rule native 
writers give us more valuable information than the 
foreigners, whose observations are often faulty from im- 
perfect familiarity with the English language or from the 
difficulty everybody has in correctly appreciating foreign 
sounds, a difficulty which only a careful phonetic training 
is capable of overcoming (or diminishing). 

The following is a list of the most important of 
these authorities with the abbreviations used in this work 
(the initial of the author’s name followed by the date). 
It has not been thought necessary to give the titles of 
their books in full; most of them can be easily found 
in Elis, Early English Pronunciation, p. 31ff., and Sweet, 
History of English Sounds, p. 204. I mark specially those 
not used by Ellis. 

P 1530 = Palsgrave, Lesclaircissement de la Langue 
Francoyse. 

G 1532 = Giles du Guez or du Wes, Introductorie. 

8S 1547 = Salisbury, Dictionary. 

1555 = Cheke, De pronunciatione Graecae, etc 
1567 = Sahsbury (same as 1547), Introduction. 
1568 = T. Smith, De recta ... scriptione. 
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H 1569 = Hart, Orthographie. 

H 1570 = Hart, Methode. (Not Ellis). Full word-lists, 
etc., from Hart’s two works are given in my book: John 
Hart’s English Pronunciation (Heidelberg 1907, in Angli- 
stische Forschungen). 

L 1570 = Levins, Manipulus. 

B1573 = Baret, Alvearie. 

B 1580 = Bullokar, Booke at large. Cf. also Hauck, 
Systematische Lautlehre Bullokars (Vokalismus). (Mar- 
burg 1906.) 

M 1582 = Mulecaster, First Part of the Elementarie. 

B 1586 = Bullokar, Bref Grammar for English. 
(Not Ellis). 

B 1588 = Bellot, The French Methode. (Not Ellis). 

G 1594 = P. G. [full name?] Grammatica Anglicana. 
(Not Ellis). 

C 1596, see C 1627. a “ 

E 1605 = Erondell, The French Garden. 

H 1609 = Holyband, The French Littelton. 

C 1611 = Cotgrave, Dictionarie. 

F 1611 = Florio, World of Words. 

G 1621 — A. Gill, Logonomia. Re-edited by Jiri- 
ezek 1903 (Quellen und Forschungen). The previous 
edition of 1619 also utilized. 

O 1622 = Oudin, Grammar Spanish and English. 
(Not Ellis). 

M 1622 = Mason, Grammaire Angloise. Re-edited 
by Brotanek (Halle 1905). (Not Ellis). 

M 1623 = Minsheu, Spanish Grammar. (Not Ellis). 

A 1625 = Alphabet Anglois (anonymous). (Not 
Ellis). 

G 1625 = Grammaire Angloise (anonymous). (Not 
Ellis). 

C 1627 = Coote, English Schoole-Master 17th ed.; 
1st ed. apparently dates from 1596. (Not Ellis). 

B 1633 = Butler, English Grammar. 

B 1634 = Butler (the same), Feminine Monarchy. 
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J 1640 = Ben Jonson, Grammar. (Posthumous, he 
died in 1639). 

D 1640 = Daines, Orthoepia Anglicana. (Not Ellis). 
The reprint (by Brotanek, 1908) appeared too late to be 
utilized in this volume, but I studied the original work 
in 1894. 

W 1653 = Wallis, Grammatica Lingvuae Anglicanae. 

B 1653 = Buxtorf, Epitome Grammaticae Hebraeae. 
(Not Ellis). 

H 1662 = Howell, A New English Grammar. (Not 
Ellis). 

W 1668 = Wilkins, Essay towards a Real Character. 

P 1668 = Price, English Orthographie. 

H 1669 = Holder, Elements of Speech. 

C 1679 = Coles, Dictionary. 

C 1685 = Cooper, Grammatica Lingue Anglicane. 

M 1688 = Miege, Great French Dictionary. 

S 1699 = Strong, Englands perfect School-Master, 
Sth ed. (Not Ellis. I have not seen the two first editious, 
of 1674(?) and 1676). 

J 1701 = Jones, Practical Phonography. Re-edited 
by HE. Ekwall, 1907 (Neudrucke friihneuengl. gramm. I). 
“The New Art of Spelling’ 1704 is the same book with 
a different title-page. 

E 1704 = Expert Orthographist. 

P 1710 = Short and easy Way for the Palatine. 

D 1710 = Dyche, Guide, 

L 1725 = Lediard, Grammatica Anglicana. 

J 1764 = Jobnston, Pronouncing and Spelling Dic- 
tionary. (Not Ellis). 

E 1765 = Elphinston, Principles of English Grammar 
(Not Ellis). 

B 1766 = Buchanan, Essay. 

F 1768 = B. Franklin, Scheme for a New Alphabet. 

W 1775 = Walker, Dictionary ...rhyming, spelling, 
and pronouncing. 

8 1780 = Sheridan, Dictionary. 
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N 1784 = Nares, Elements of Orthoepy. (Not Ellis). 

EK 1787 = Elphinston (same as 1765) Propriety ascer- 
tained. (Not Ellis). 

E 1790 = Enfield, Pron. Dictionary. 

W 1791 = Walker, Pron. Dictionary. 

P 1803 = Pegge, Anecdotes of the English Language. 

O 1806 = Odell, Essay on the Elements, Accents, 
& Prosody of the English Language. 

B 1809 = Batchelor, Orthoépical Analysis. (Not Ellis). 

H 1821 = Hill, Lecture on the Articulations of 
Speech, etc., in Selections from the Papers of the late 
T. W. Hill (1860). (Not Ellis). 

It will not be necessary to continue the list down 
to our own days; it would chiefly contain well-known 
pronouncing Dictionaries (by Smart, etc.) and the atill 
more valuable modern phoneticians (Bell, Ellis, Sweet, 
Miss Soames, Jeaffreson and Boensel, Lloyd, Rippmann, 
Edwards, Jones, Fuhrken, and the Americans Grandgent, 
Hempl, and others). The list I have given does not 
pretend to be complete; it includes very few foreign 
grammarians (fuller lists of whom may be found in Viétor, 
Aussprache des Englischen nach englisch-deutschen Grammatiken 
(1886), and Holthausen, Die englische Aussprache bis zum 
Jahre 1750 nach dénischen u. schwedischen Zeugnissen (1895, 
1896); cf. also Phonetische Studien IJ, II). 

1.41. The information to be found in these works 
is of very different value. The most valuable authors for 
the 16th century are Smith and Hart, for the 17th century 
Gill, Butler, Wallis, Wilkins, and Cooper, for the 18th 
century Jones, Elphinston, Nares, and Walker. 

1.42. It is a very difficult task to sift all this evi- 
dence. It would be an extremely grave error to suppose 
that every little notice found in an old grammar about 
the pronunciation of such and such a word is the exact 
truth; yet this is too often done in recent books and 
articles. We have constantly to take into account the 
possibility of mishearing, misstatement of rules from 
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imperfect generalization, miswritings and misprints. Most 
of these old authors knew next to nothing of phonetics 
and were apt to mistake letters for sounds. Very few 
had such clear conceptions of the formations of speech- 
sounds and of the true principles of phonetic notation as 
Hart or Wilkins. Obscure and misleading expressions 
abound in their writings. When they compare sounds 
in different languages we must not wonder that they often 
go sadly astray, just as is done nowadays in spite of 
better schools and better textbooks by many highly edu- 
cated people when they speak or write about these 
matters. We may regret, but we certainly cannot blame, 
these old grammarians’ inability to express themselves in 
the terms of modern phonetic science. Besides, their 
purposes are different: some of them want to teach Eng- 
lish pronunciation, others to teach the traditional spelling 
to people who knew already how to pronounce the Eng- 
lish language, others again to set up a standard of pro- 
nunciation, and finally there were some who wanted to 
reform the English spelling. Among the last class, too, 
there are great differences; Hart proposed a purely pho- 
netic spelling, in which no account was to be taken of 
etymology; Bullokar worked out an elaborate system, in 
which the traditional spelling and grammatical conside- 
rations of various kinds are often more potent than the 
sounds themselves; Gill’s spelling is extremely well thought- 
out and carefully executed, but it is not purely phonetic, 
for he admittedly deviates from the sound to get nearer 
to etymology and sometimes to distinguish words of 
identical sound; besides, in spite of his phonetic leanings, 
he is orthographically a conservative in many respects 
(not, as is generally supposed, orthoepically a conservative, 
a.e. preferring the pronunciations of the older generation), 
and all this impairs the value for our purposes of 
his otherwise very valuable book (see my book on Hart, 
p-. 19ff.). Butler's spelling, in his Feminine Monarchy, 
which Ellis looks upon as a phonetic system, is really 
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nothing else but the traditional spelling made a little 
more phonetic by a few new letters, by writing ° instead 
of mute e, by printing closely together the two e’s of see, 
etce.,, and consequently only very few points of pronuncia- 
tion (such as the distinction of [p] and [0]) can be settled 
by his spelling, however valuable otherwise the remarks 
on sounds may be, which are to be found in his Grammar. 

1.48. When most of the old authors speak of 
diphthongs, they use the word promiscuously of what 
we call a diphthong and what is a monophthong represented 
traditionally by two vowel-letters; inversely ‘single’ often 
means represented by a single letter (thus ‘simplex’ in 
Cheke 1555 in speaking of the diphthong which he 
writes uv). A similar confusion reigns with regard to such 
terms as long and short, most authors being unable to 
imagine other long sounds than those of the ‘alphabetical 
long sounds of @ in ale, é in be, 2 in bite, 0 in so, @ in 
due. The vowel in horse is represented as ‘‘short 0” in 
dictionaries printed in the beginning of the 20th century, 
because it is different from the long o of so. Similarly 
many authors are unable to recognize the length of the 
vowels of ball, pass, cur. It is evident that arguments 
ex stlentio on delicate points, such as the diphthong in 
ale and so, cannot be valid when based on writers with 
such imperfect notions of phonetics and phonetic spelling 
(see 11.5). 

1.44. As an example of the caution with which 
many of the old ‘“‘phoneticians’ must be interpreted, I 
shall choose Jones (1701), because his book has been 
recently edited with extreme care by Ekwall, who devotes 
an introduction of more than 300 pages to the various 
questions connected with his pronunciation. Jones uses 
the constant formula: ‘“‘When is the sound of’ such and 
such ‘‘written” in such and such a manner; and his 
editor takes this as showing in all cases what the real 
pronunciation was in 1701, thereby involving himself in 
a great many difficulties on account of the many con- 
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flicting statements found in various parts of the book. 
Now a long familiarity with Jones's work, of which I 
have possessed a copy since 1896, has led me to the 
following interpretation, which simplifies matters very 
considerably. Jones is not primarily a phonetician, but 
a teacher of spelling; what he wants to give is a set of 
easily found rules for the correct spelling of words; hence 
his pains to give the same word in various places if his 
ignorant reader would be likely to look for it under 
different headings. But this does not imply any real 
difference in pronunciation, and Ekwall is too apt to 
imagine Jones in the shape of a present-day trained 
phonetician always careful to distinguish between sounds 
and letters. If the words chew and shew are found under 
the sound both of ‘‘o’ and of ‘ow’, this does not 
indicate a double pronunciation, but rather two spellings 
which Jones thinks fit to warn his reader against. Jones's 
formulas about er on p. 51 f. I therefore take to mean 
simply: Where you would feel inclined from the sound 
to write er, you must write or in doctor, factor, proctor, 
rector, etc., orrh in hemorrhoids, cur in arbour, ardour, etc., 
re in accoutre, etc., rue in construe, etc. And his rules 
for ur, p. 117, in the same manner mean simply: Where 
you might be inclined to write ur, you must write ar in 
Barbara, er in finger, etc., or in doctor, factor, etc.. our 
in favour, labowr, etc., re in some words (‘‘See er — re, 
for they are the same’), rue in construe....And p. 28 
we find under the sound of ar some of the same words, 
anger, finger, etc. This arrangement is not at all bad for 
the uninitiated speiler, but the only conclusion we can 
draw from his words is that the sounds then were, as 
they are now, identical in natural pronunciation, and not 
that there were two or three pronunciations of each word 
found two or three times in Jones. Ekwall takes great 
pains to explain all Jones's statements from this exag- 
gerated estimate of their value; he even thinks (§ 380) 
that [ee] may have been an intermediate stage between o 
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and [e] in the final syllable of fagot, given by Jones 
under a and e as well as 0 — which is much more 
easily explained on the hypothesis of an indistinct vowel 
[9]: as that is sometimes written a and sometimes e, 
Jones in both places warns one against writing the word 
otherwise than with -of. This of course amounts to some 
scepticism with regard to the value of Jones's book, and 
I should not subscribe to what Ekwall in doubtful 
English expresses thus: “Jones had a very nice ear to 
phonetic distinctions’ (§ 638). 

1.51. The first to deal in a scientific manner with 
the history of English sounds, was Alexander J. Ellis, 
whose great work On Early English Pronunciations (vol. 
I—IV 1869—1874; the fifth volume, 1889, is an account 
of existing dialects) is highly meritorious both for the 
vast quantity of material collected for the first time and 
for its discussion of an enormous variety of questions 
from a phonetic as well as a historical point of view. 
He prints extracts from most of the old authorities, 
examines spellings and rimes, etc., and has much to tell 
us about 19th century pronunciation from his own 
personal observations. The defects of his work are partly 
palpable, partly not so obvious. Among the first I reckon 
the want of system, especially in the latter parts of the 
work, which makes it often very difficult to find what 
one wants. Ellis kept on discovering new sources of 
information, and his remarks on these and extracts from 
them are often given most unexpectedly, in the form of 
long notes on small points in some other author, ete. 
Unfortunately the author died before completing the 
promised index, and the result is that the work will 
never be indexed and thus cannot easily be fully utilized. 
Some of the less obvious deficiencies of Ellis’s work I 
have only discovered by going through the old phonetic 
authors themselves. His extracts are not always reliable; 
he sometimes leaves out words without warning the 
reader, etc. Not unfrequently he overlooks interesting 
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bits of information found in authors from whom his 
extracts are so full that one might easily fancy that 
everything of interest in them had been given. Even 
worse than this is his never-to-be-defended way of 
printing the old phoneticians’ transcriptions, not ac- 
cording to their own systems, but in paleography (Ellis’s 
system); Ellis thus very often introduces nuances of 
sounds which are not at all indicated in the grosser 
transcriptions of the old authors. This is particularly the 
case in his alphabetical word-lists for the various 
centuries (p. 881, 1001, 1072ff.), in which every word is 
fully transcribed even when his authority mentions the 
word in question only to illustrate or exemplify one 
thing, say one of the vowels, or the omission of one of 
the consonants. The rest of the word is merely Ellis’s 
own conjecture. But unfortunately these word-lists are 
the most easily accessible parts of Ellis’s works; they 
therefore have been used by other scholars much more 
than the rest of the book. Consequently one must 
distrust most of what recent books give as representing 
the pronunciation of earlier phoneticians. In too many 
cases these transcriptions are taken bodily from Ellis and 
thus give only that author's purely conjectural restitution 
of the old phonetician’s pronunciation. After finding out 
this I have as a rule left Ellis’s word-lists alone and 
have trusted chiefly to my own copies or extracts from the 
phoneticians and grammarians themselves, even at the 
risk of sometimes overlooking things found correctly in 
Ellis. 

1.52. This may seem a severe verdict, but I think 
anyone who will take the trouble to go through the old 
books and compare them with Ellis’s lists will be bound 
to agree with me. To show one instance of what I 
mean, let me quote some of the h-words from his list 
p- 1009. He gives there as the pronunciation of Jones 
1701 the following words: Hebrew Hee'briu. hecatoml 
Hek'eetom. Hektor Hk'tor. hedge edzh. Helen Elen. 
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hemorrhoids em‘orddz. herb erb, Jerb. heriot exist. hermit 
er'mit. Now, it must first be remarked that the vowels 
are Ellis’s, at any rate not Jones’s; I do not at all know 
why hecatomb and heriot have [a] in their last syllable 
or why they have [e] in their first, while Helen has [K]. 
Second, it is impossible to see why some of the words 
are given with h (by Ellis transcribed H) and others 
without, for the words are all taken from Jones's list 
p. 48, where he gives them with Heber, Hebraism, hectical, 
which Ellis has not taken the trouble to quote, in a 
rule the meaning of which is: “If you hesitate whether 
to write e or he in the beginning of a word, you may 
find it out by putting a vowel before them.” In other 
words, Jones does not give here two classes of words, 
one with and one without [h], but implies that the 
sound of [{h] is mute or indistinct after a word end- 
ing in a consonant. This is clearly brought out by 
comparing the lists sub a = ha, 0 = ho, u = hu, where 
the expressions leave no doubt as to Jones's meaning. 
Ellis might just as well have given halleluiah, harbergeon, 
habiliment, haver-du-pois, hat, head, etc. with mute h (Jones 
p-. 24); of the corresponding list p. 80 Ellis takes only 
some words (homage, holster, hosannah, host, Soho) and adds 
‘cften’ (which word is not in Jones) with mute h, while 
ne leaves out homo-, hostess, hostler, hostile, houlet, hour, 
inkhorn; and of the corresponding list p. 112 (humble, etc.) 
Ellis takes not a single word. Thus, instead of principles 
and system we too often find caprice and Ellis own 
more or less warranted conjectures. 

1.53. After Ellis the subject has been treated by 
Henry Sweet in his History of English Sounds (Oxford, 
1888), which besides much valuable research in Old and 
Middle English contains an admirable and systematic 
account of Modern English sound-history. But unfortun- 
ately he, like most of the other writers I shall mention 
here, has relied too much on Ellis instead of going to 
the old authorities themselves. Sweet deals almost ex- 
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clusively with the native (Germanic) words, though many 
questions, such as au, l, etc., cannot be properly treated 
without taking the French elements into account. 


H. Kluge, Geschichte der englischen Sprache, in Paul's 
Grundriss der germanischen Philologie (2d ed. Strassburg 1899); 
valuable in many respects, but stops about the year 1600. 

W. Viétor, Elemente der Phonetik (5th ed. Leipzig 1904) 
gives in Anmerkungen short summaries of the history of 
English sounds. 

Wyld, The Historical Study of the Mother Tongue 
(London 1906). 

Kaluza, Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache. 
2d ed. (Berlin 1906). 

Horn, Historische neuenglische Grammatik I (Strassburg 
1908). 

Besides these comprehensive treatments of the subject, 
a great many other works and short papers give much 
valuable information on special periods or special points; 
among them I shall here mention only Viétor’s Shake- 
speare Phonology (2 vols. Marburg 1906), Franz’s Orthographie, 
Lautgebung und Wortbildung in den Werken Shakespeare's 
(Heidelberg 1905), and Luick’s various papers in Anglia. 


1.61. The plan of the following treatment of the 
subject will be somewhat different from that of my prede- 
cessors in that I do not follow the fates of any one 
single sound through the centuries, but arrange the changes 
that have taken place in the sound-system as a whole 
as far as possible in a chronological order. Besides, I 
take phonology and orthography together and lay special 
stress on the most recent times. Though it is not easy 
or even feasible to follow a strictly chronological order 
in all respects, my arrangement has the advantage of 
presenting together phenomena which historically belong 
together and therefore throw light on one another. Usu- 
ally the changes of OE a are dismissed before those of 
e, etc., are treated, the consequence being that, for instance, 
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the raising of long /e’/ to [i] and that of /o'] to [u'] 
are treated in totally different places, thus obscuring the 
fact that the two changes are really the same phenomenon, 
viz. the raising of all long mid vowels in one definite period, 
connected with a general change of other vowels (diph- 
thongization of high vowels, raising of low vowels to the 
mid position). The chronological order makes it possible 
in many places to bring together what physiologically 
belongs together; but in some other places it will be 
convenient to treat together physiologically similar processes, 
even if they have not all occurred at the same time. 
This is a natural consequence of a division between sound 
changes, some of them being apt to occur in any language 
and at any time (e.g. assimilations, omissions of the less 
sonorous consonants in groups, etc.), while others are 
confined to one definite period of one definite language 
(e.g. the raisings of e, o just mentioned). 

1.62. Another consequence of the chronological 
arrangement is that it does not tear asunder sounds that 
were identical when some change took place, though at 
some other period they were different. The diphthong- 
ization of /i/ to [ai] of course affected any |i'/, whatever 
its origin; but in the works of most of my predecessors 
it is mentioned in a variety of places, under the headings 
of OE 7, of OE short i lengthened as in find, of OE 4g, 
of OF short y, of the Scandinavian corresponding sounds, 
and of French 7 When a French or other foreign word 
has been adopted, its sounds follow the same lines of 
development as the corresponding native ones and should 
accordingly be treated in the same place with them. We 
are thus enabled better to see the great lines of development 
and to trace the inter-dependence of processes which are 
otherwise looked upon as isolated and imperfectly under- 
stood phenomena. Thus an appropriate title of this 
volume would be, not, as in the case of Sweet's book, a 
‘History of English Sounds,’ but rather a “History of 
English Sound-Changes.”’ 
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1.7%. This is not the place to give a general theory 
of how sound-changes take place, of how far they are 
subject to “laws without exceptions,’ of the eifects of 
analogy, etc. The reader is supposed to have some 
preliminary knowledge of the general principles of historical 
and comparative philology as well as of the science of 
phonetics. As, however, I have in some places spoken 
of “preservative” or ‘preventive’ analogy and have thus 
introduced a new principle which is not generally acknow- 
ledged, a few words of explanation may not be out of 
the way here. A general tendency to change a sound in 
a certain direction may be checked in the case of some 
words, if there exists some other closely related form (of 
the same or some other word) in which the sound exists 
under such circumstances that it is not affected by the 
change. When short je/ before /r/ became in most words 
aj, the group jer/ was kept unchanged in earth, because 
there existed two forms side by side, one with short and 
one with long vowel, and long /e'/ was not affected by 
the change /er/ > /ar] (6.46). When /a’/ was fronted 
to /e'/ or /e/, some words, such as father, kept the pure 
{a’], because they had also forms with short /a/, which 
remained a pure back vowel (10.67); cf. also various 
phenomena with regard to /u/ (11.6). The whole process 
should be studied more thoroughly; provisionally I refer 
to my remarks on conservative analogy (Phonetische Grund- 
fragen p. 146) and to the interesting application of the 
same idea to morphological phenomena, in Hugo Pipping’s 
Zur theorie der analogiebildung (in Mémoires de la Société 
néophilologique 4 Helsingfors, IV, 1906). 
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Chapter II. 
The Basis. Consonants. 


The consonants of early Modern English will be 
treated in the following order: (1) b, p; (2)d, t; (3) g, 
k; (4) m, n, 9; (5) w, hw, v, f; (6) 6, bs (7) 2, 8 4, f 
CS) ol st¥ So) Gs Kd 

The examples will be arranged so as to show the 
different combinations in which the sound occurs, first in 
the beginning, then in the middle, and finally in the end 
of words; after || follow French words similarly arranged. 


[b/ 

2.11. Articulation as in modern {b]. Written b or bb. 

Corresponds to OE b (bb) and F bd. 

Examples: be . bring . blow | bramble . timber . comb . 
web || beautee, now beauty | trouble . number . remember. 

In English words the combination of sounds /mb/ 
either represents OE mb, as in coml, climb, or is a later 
development, as in bramble OE bremei, slumber OE slumerian, 
where it is due to the soft palate going up a moment 
too soon in the combination il, mr. Cf. also the French 
development in number F nombre < Lat. numeru(m), etc. 

In a few words 6 corresponds to OK p: lobster OK 
loppestre (in spite of the spelling, /p/ may frequently have 
been pronounced, though [b] is now the usual sound). 
cob in cobweb OE (attor)coppe . pebble, cf. OK papol(stin). 

An etymological 6 which has probably never been 
pronounced is written in bdellium. 

The sound of /b/ has been regularly kept unchanged; 
see, however, 7.5 (mb > m). 


Ip! 
2.12. Articulation as modern [p}. Written p (yp). 
Corresponds to OE p (pp) and F p. 
Examples: pound . prick . plough . speed | open . happy . 
apple . gospel | ape . ship. sheep . cap . hemp . help . sharp ', 
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pain . pray . place . spice | espy . appeal . paper . companion . 
people . simple | lamp. 

A final 6 has been unvoiced in gossip, OE godsibb, 
Ch. gossib. 

The p in purse (F bourse, cf. also disburse) may be 
due to the influence of pouch and OE pung, ME punge. 
Put may be a blending of F bouter and OE potian. Cf. 
pudding F boudin, also with /p/ for /b/ before /ul. 

An etymological p without any phonetic value is written 
in Greek words before s, as in psalm, psalter, etc., in ME 
often written salme, salter; it is mentioned as mute by 
D 1640 and other early orthoepists. Similarly before ¢: 
Ptolemy, ete.; ptisan, now ['tiz(o)n, ‘taiz(o)n], cf. F tisane; 
D 1640 has Ptisand, or Ptizon, Ptolomie, pron. Tisand, To- 
lomie. In ptarmigan pt gives the word a pseudo-Greek 
aspect: Gaelic tarmachan is said to be from termagant. 

The sound of {p] has been kept unchanged in most 
cases; on -mpt see 7.71. 


/d/ 

2.211. Articulation as now. Written d or dd. 

Corresponds to OE d (dd) and F d. 

Examples: do . dream . dwell | body . bridle . thunder . 
elder . children | side . glad . deed . board . bold . bond || 
dame . dress | sudden . pardon . tender . soldier ME sodiour | 
voll . round . chord. 

For /d3/, see 2.78. 

2.212. <A jd} has been inserted between n and r 
(through a too early raising of the velum) in thunder OK 
punor; cf. the F insertion in tendre << teneru(m). Similarly 
in OF a d was inserted between /z/ and /1/: Lat. misculare 
->OF mesler |mezler!, cf. Mod F méler >mezdler, whence 
with loss of z medler > E meddle, Lat. “mespilariuGn) > 
OF wmeslier, E. medlar, and between /z/ and /r/: Lat. 
sicera > *cizdre > cider (Wycliffe sither, syther, sidir, sydur; 
ef. for th 7.23). Also between J and r: Lat. pulvere(m 
>> |puldre/ >> F poudre, whence E powder. 
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2.213. Besides quoth, OK cwxef, a common form in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was quod; the d is 
due to said. Note the correspondence saith he : quoth he 
= said he: quod he; quoth was, as it were, apprehended 
as a third singular in the present tense, and a new past 
tense in d was formed. 

A jd/ is found for /t/ in diamond OF diamant, jeopardy 
OF jeu parti, and card OF carte, discard (cf. chart). 

As for the alternation dreamed : dremt and the past 
tenses and participles in -t of verbs in -d (sent, etc.) see 
Morphology. 

Most of the early /d/s have been retained unchanged, 
cf., however, 7.6, 7.72, 7.8. 


|t] 

2.22. Articulation as now. Written ¢ or tt. 

Corresponds to OE ¢ (t# or F t. 

Examples: tooth . tree . twist . stand . strong | water . 
better . after . written . kettle | hat . sit . meet . gift . most . 
might . hart . felt . hunt || turn . trouble . state . strange | 
city . matter . battle ME bataille | feat . feast . court . point. 

A |t/ has developed by a closure between /s/ and the 
trill /r/ in tapestry F tapisserie; cf. OF estre << essere. 

The development of /t/ in weak verbs, briefly alluded 
to above (2.215), has occasioned the following homonyms: 
felt sb (OE felt) and pte. . guilt sb (OE gylt) and gilt pte. 
(= gilded) . cent sb, scent sb (properly sent, cf. F sentir), 
and sent pte. 

On /t/ for earlier /p/ see 2.62; on /tf{/ see 2.74. 

For later changes of /t/, see 7.6, 7.73, 7.8. 


Ig] 
2.311. Articulation as now. Written g, gg, gu, gh. 
Corresponds to OE g (Gg) and to F g. 
Examples: go . geese . guest . ghost . grow . glass . 
gnaw | again . bigger . anger . giggle | dog . beg . thing . 
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(ping! . bring || guide . govern . grace . glory | figure . eager . 
ague . argue . single | vague . harangue. 

In the beginning of Germanic words before front 
vowels /g/ is, partly at least, due to Scandinavian in- 
tluence, as get . give, etc. (cf. English y in yet, yield, ete: 
see 2.91). 

In some French words /g/ comes from the northernmost 
dialects (Picardic), thus in garden, where Central French 
has j, and garter, now F jarretiére (ef. k 2.323). 

In flagon and suyar ME sugre |g] represents a F /k]: 
jlacon . sucre, Burns has sucker. — In prig and smug we 
have final /g/ < /kj. ' 

OE palatal g (cy) has become /d5/ 2.73, except in Se 
and some northern dialects, which have brig, mig tor bridge, 
midge, ete. 

2.312. Spelling. The OF (Irish) form of the letter 
y was 3; it was used both to represent the stop /g/ and 
two open consonants /j, a/ (the latter back-open as in 
Dan. baye and a common German pronunciation of sage); 
in some instances /g/ developed into /d5/. Through Nor- 
man influence the continental shape of the letter g came 
into use for the two values found in French, /g/ and /d3/, 
while the old English letter in the form 3 was used for 
the open consonants /j, q/, as well as for /c, x/ in the 
combination 3t. Towards the end of the Middle Ages 3 
dropped out of use, y being written for /j/ and gh for 
lc, x/ in ght. In Scotland, however, people continued 
to write 3, and as this type was not found in the ordinary 
printing offices, z was substituted. In most of the words 
that retain this old 3, English people now generally read 
it as [z], thus in a few proper names, Menzies, orig. 
|meniz/ or /menjiz/, now often [menziz], Mackenzie, orig. 
/mo'kenji/, now generally [mo'kenzi], Dalziel, Se ['di‘(@)l, 
deel], according to E1765 /do'jel/, now often, especially 
in England [‘delzi'el, del'zi'l]; further Monzie, Drummelzier, 
Clunzie. This z is found also in some common nouns, 
where it is invariably pronounced [j] by Scotch people: 
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capercailzie, gaberlunzie (also written gaberlunyie), ulzie (also 
written ulyie ‘oil’), ftuilzie (also written tuilyie, toolyie 
‘quarrel’); thus also in the French verb assoilzie (Scott, 
Ivanh. 317 God assoilzie him). 

2.313. In French gu was at first written to denote 
the combination /gw/, as in guant, cf. Ital. guanto. guarde. 
guerre, etc. The Picardic dialect had here /w/, and from 
that dialect such English forms as war ME werre, ward, 
warden, and reward, were adopted (cf. 2.51). But in Central 
French the /w/ after /g/ was dropped in pronunciation, 
and in some instances also in spelling (gant, garder, etc.), 
the written combination gu being retained only where it 
served the purpose of denoting unambiguously the sound 
/g/, viz. before e and 7. This was imitated in England, 
not only in French words such as guise, guide (which are 
often spelt gyse, gyde in Chaucer manuscripts), but elso 
in a great number of native words: guess, guest, quilt, 
guild, even finally in tongue; thus also in the Latin word 
plague, which was in the 16thc.(1551) spelt plage. The 
_gu-spelling, which is common after the middle of the 
16th c., never became universal in words having the sound 
lg] before e and 7; in such verbs, for instance, as get, 
give, begin the spelling with gu would have separated these 
forms too much from the other forms of the same words 
(gat, got, gave, etc.) — Before a the spelling gu is used 
with the phonetic value of [g] in guard. guarantee (but g 
is written in garrison . gallop). 

Examples of gu = [gw] see 2.51. 

2.314. There is another manner of obviating the 
ambiguity of the letter g, viz. the spelling gh. It was 
used very extensively by Caxton, who had evidently be- 
come familiar with that group of letters during his stay 
in the Netherlands (where gh was used for fricative gq). 
Caxton wrote, for instance, plaghe, ghoos (goose), ghes (geese). 
As late as the 17th century we find such spellings as 
ghess (Rehearsal 33); but now gh is only retained in ghast 
(aghast, ghastly) and ghost (ghostly). 


bo 
pm 
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2.315. The combination gn in Latin denoted /nn/; 
this became in French palatal » [p] as in signe. In English 
the spelling was retained, but as an ordinary /n/ was 
substituted for the French sound (see 2.423), g is only a 
mute letter before n (sign, deign, etc.); gn was written 
unetymologically in sovereign. In loans from Latin, on 
the other hand, g was pronounced before », as in signal 
(‘signol], benignity [binigniti], cf. benign [binain] from the 
French, ignorance ['ignorans], etc. 

Most early /g/s have been retained; cf., however, 7.53. 


|k/ 

2.321. Articulation as now. Written k, c, ch, ck, 
q, (qu); x = |ks}. 

Corresponds to OE and to French /k/ written in 
different ways. 

Examples: can . kind . creep . climb . know . queen . 
skin . scratch | naked . thicker . bracken . six | seek . sick . 
brisk . bark . folk . stink || case . cure . cream . claim . 
quarter . squire | account . conquer . distinct . example | duke . 
remark . frank. 

2.322. A palatal OE /k/ very early became /t{]; 
-thus we have the alternation between cock and chicken; 
further examples of /t{/ see 2.74. The alternation between 
seek and seech (now only in beseech) has been explained 
by H. C. Wyld (Contributions to the History of the English 
Gutiurals, in Transactions of the Philol. Soc. 1899) from 
a retention of /k/ before an open consonant, thus especially 
before /s/ and /p/ of the contracted 2nd and 3rd _ persons: 
sekst sekB, but inf. seche, whence afterwards with double 
levelling: seek and seechest, etc. Thus also the /k/ of 
other verbs is accounted for: work . think . speak (cf. the 
noun speech). In vol. II I shall mention the frequent 
alternation between verbs in -k and nouns in -ch : bake 
batch. A case in point was ake (verb) and ache (noun); 
the latter was pronounced with /t// in the 16thand 17th c., 
as expressly mentioned by orthoepists and confirmed by 
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frequent puns with the name ache of the letter h. Later 
the sound /k/ was extended analogically from the verb 
to the noun, while ache has become the standard spelling 
for both. A survival of a similar alternation in F is 
found in stomach with [k] from F estomac (the spelling -ch 
is from the Greek) and stomacher ‘ornament for the 
breast’ with [tf]. 

2.323. In some other French words the /k/ is due 
to the northernmost dialects, while Central French has 
ch before a: catch Lat. captiare (cf. Central F chasser, which 
was later adopted as chase). cattle (of. chattel). carry (cf. 
Central F charier). carpenter (cf. Central F charpentier). 
pocket (cf. Central F pochette and E poach). wicket (cf. 
Central F guichet). kennel (cf. Central F chenil from chien). 
Thus also attack (not older than the 17th c.) is a doublet 
of attach. 

In second F has the sound [|g], but E has [kj, probably 
under the influence of the Latin spelling, which is also 
preserved in French. 


2.324. As OE sc has become |f{/, the group /sk/ is 
found in loan-words only: Scn sky, skin, F scholar, risk, 
squire, Dutch skate, Latin and Greek scribe, scurrile, sceptic 
[skeptik]. Note, however, the native word ask, where sk 
is due to metathesis, OE azian alternating with ascian: 
the form ax, which 81699 evidently considers as the 
regular pronunciation, as he gives ask and the noun ax 
as synonyms, is now vulgar (thus already EK 1787) or 
dialectal. Cf. now on OE sk Weyhe, ESt. 39.161. 

Before /s/ we have /k/ for orig. /x/: buh-som > buxom. 
Thus also hough-sinew, whence the pronunciation [hok] 
has been extended to howgh when standing by itself. 


2.825. A /k/ has been dropped before a point con- 
sonant in some words frequently used in unstressed 
positions: made < mak(e)de and ta’en ta’ne <_tak(e)n. In 
the latter /k/ has been re-introduced on the analogy of 
the other forms of the verb, the shortened form being 
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now found only in poetry, while in the 16th and 17th c. 
it belonged to the ordinary spoken language. 

2.326. Spelling. In OE c¢ was the only symbol for 
/k] and had never the value of /s/ or /ts/. But in French 
the Latin c = /k/ had differentiated into /k/ before con- 
sonants and back vowels and /ts/ before front vowels, 
while the spelling underwent no change. Later /ts/ was 
simplified into /s/. These values of ¢ were introduced 
into England; in early ME we find ¢ with the value 
of /ts/, as in milce = OK mildse miltse ‘mildness’, and later 
c was used for /s/. In consequence of this, it became 
impossible to write c for /k/ before front vowels, where 
the letter k became more and more frequent, as also 
before » and finally. After a good deal of vacillation 
(koude and coude thus alternate in ME for ‘could’) the 
following rules finally obtained — the words after | are 
French or Latin: 

c before a: can . calf . care | case . catch . carry. 

0: corn . come | cors, now corpse . content 
court. 
u: cup . cut | cure. 

: creep . cringe | cream . cruel . secree, now 


~ 
3 


secret. 
I: clean . cling | clear . claim . class. 
t: (not initially) — | act . insect . distinct. 


k before i: kiss . king . kind | kickshaws. 

e: keen . kettle . key | kerchief . kennel. 
n: know . knight | 
finally: think . book . like | remark. 

q before uw == |w/: queen . quick | quarter . querele, now 

quarrel . quit. 

Note the difference between cow and kine. 

Finally -c was very often written: duc, franc, where 
now the spelling duke, frank has prevailed. In the ending 
-ic (F -ic, -ique) the spellings -ic, -ick, and -ique were 
used promiscuously for a long time; now -ic is used 
(music . public, etc.) except in recent loans with stressed 
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long |i'}: crifique [kriti*k], distinct from the older loan 
critic [kritik], physique (fizi'k], distinct from physic ('fizik] ; 
cf. 8.33. We have a recent differentiation in spelling only 
between cheque ‘money order’ (in America often, and in 
England sometimes, written check) and check in other 
significations. 

The spelling of the combination /sk/ is regulated 
according to the same principles: 

se before a: scant . scare | scaffold . (e)scape. 

0: score . scorn . scold | scout . scorch. 
u: scum | scullion. xe. skull; skulk is more 
frequent than scwlk. 
r: sereech , serub . screw | scrivener. 
sk before 7, y: skin . skill . sky . siskin | skiff. 
e: skein . sketch. 
finally : bask . busk . ask | risk. 

squ (= |skw/): squeak | square . squirrel. 

Instead of kk, ck is written: thick (ME thikke, pikke), 
sick (ME seek), cock (ME coc, cok, etc.}; cc is only found 
in loan-words, e.g. account, accuse, toccata, and with the 
value of [ks] in such Latin words as accent, accident. 

The letter x is used for /ks/ in French or Latin words 
(sex, example, luxury, etc.), in English words (six, fox, 
vixen), and even in a few cases of final k -+ the genitive 
ending s: coxcomb, + cockscomb, coxwain or cockswain, shor- 
tened cox. 

2.327. With regard to qu, it must be noted that this 
combination was taken over from French at a time when 
that language still pronounced /kw/ and not, as now, 
only [k]. Thus quart, quit, requite, etc. still preserve the 
old French value of qu, and gu is even found in some 
instances where French now writes c : quail (the bird) OF 
quaille, ModF caille . quire, ME quere OF qua@Wer, ModF 
calhier . quash OF quasser, ModF casser . square, OF es- 
quare, cf. ModF (@écarré . squirrel, OF escuiruel, ModF 
écureuil . squadron, ModE escadron. But in some recent 
loans qu has been taken over with the value of [k]: 
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critique, quarte, coquette, burlesque etc.; and in one word 
the spelling qu has been introduced though the sound 
has never been /kw/: exchequer ME escheker OF eschekier 
from Lat. scaccarium; chequer is now more usual than 
checker. Quoin is a variant spelling of coin, now only 
used in a few technical senses (in architecture, printing, 
etc.); the natural sound has always been [koin]. Quoit, of 
obscure origin, is now always spelt so; cott is the old 
spelling (and sound, $1568); the spelling qu dates from the 
17th ¢c.; now pronounced [koit] and [kwoit]. 


2.328. Ch is a learned spelling for /k/ in some 
words, chiefly Greek, such as echo. anchor. (On ache see 
2.322; the ch-spelling in the modern noun is perhaps 
partially due to a mistaken notion that the word is 
connected with Greek akhos). 

Similarly sch for /sk/ in school, scholar, where ME 
wrote scole, scoler. 

For subsequent changes of j{k/ see 6.7(x),7.74.,12.3. 


jm| 

2.411. Articulation as now. Written m (nm). 

Corresponds to OE m and OF m. This m has often 
disappeared in ModF, leaving a trace in the nasal pro- 
nunciation of the preceding vowel. 

Examples: man . may . small . smell | hammer . comb . 
timber . empty . alms ME almesse | am . some . swim . 
arm . elm || matter | family . embrace . assemble . simple . 
solemn . damn | sum. 


2.412. The /m/ in anthem and akimbo is due to 
assimilation, OE antefn, ME in kenebowe, on kenbow. Com- 
pare also the obsolete vambrace and vamplate from (a)vant- ; 
the modern vamp ‘upper leather of a shoe’ is from ME 
vaumpe, vauntpe, F avant-pied. The local pronunciation of 
Edinburgh has assimilated /nb/ into /mb/, E1787 “Em- 
bruch’, now ‘“Embro’’; the E pron. is ['ed(inbera]. Cf. 
also Stamford and Stanford, Pomfret and Pontefract. 
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2.413. As Lat. m becomes F n in the end of words, 
we have noun (Lat. nomen, OF non, now spelt nom though 
no [m] is sounded) and renown. But as Lat. m was kept 
in the middle of a word (cf. F renommé), we find also 
forms with m, which have now disappeared: Cx R 85 
renomed, Mal. 57 renoume, 155 renomed, M1 often renowmed 
(e.g. T 376), Sh Ro 1967 quartos renowmd, fol. renown’d. 

2.414. In other words a final m must be explained 
otherwise. In megrim (14 c. mygrame, etc.) from F migraine 
(<< hemicrania), buckram << F bouquerant, and pilgrim < 
peregrinu(m) (EF pélerin, It. pellegrino) -m might be due to 
“assimilation at a distance’, owing to the initial lip-shut 
consonant (m, b, p); cf. German and Scn pilgrim, see 
Kluge, Stammbildungslehre der altgerm. dialekte p. IX. 
In perform << OF parfournir, we have also initial p, but 
the influence of form in itself is a sufficient explanation. 
But in the following instances no such explanation is 
possible, and we must therefore be content with stating 
the fact that -2 changes into -m in a weak final syllable 
of some dissyllabics stressed on the first syllable: F rangon 
(<< redemptione(m)) > ransom, with m as early as 1350. 
OF randon > random, with m from 16th ce. OF venin > 
venom, ME venin, venim. OF velin > vellum, ME velin, 
velim. OF jetteson, getaison > jetsam, with m from 16th ec. 
OF jfloteson > flotsam, with m from 17th ec. Thus also in 
the native word seldom OE and ME selden; and probably 
the -m of whilom is not the direct continuation of OE 
dat. pl. hwilum, but a recent development of the same 
kind from ME hwilen. 


|n/ 
2.421, Articulation as now. Written » (nn). 
Corresponds to OE » and OF » or /n/ (palatal or 
palatalized n»). OF » has often disappeared in ModF 
pronunciation, but leaves its trace in the nasal quality of 
the preceding vowel. 
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Examples: no. name. snow . know . gnaw | many . honey . 


wonder. hundred . auswer . land . find . Lent | man . moon . 
wine. horn. broken . token . iron || noble . notice | enemy . honest . 
dinner . dance . iminense . amend . count . angel | plain . soun, 
now sound (7.6). prison . solemn (7.4). 

OF hn (== voiceless x or with gliding e2—1, Lehr- 
buch der Phon. § 94 ff.) in hiwtu, Inegan, hnappian had 
become /n/ in early ME, Mod. nut, neigh, nap. 


2422, The group -nt in ant and scant is due to 
assimilation, OF @metie, Sen skammt; ef. the similar process 
which took place in French before the words were 
taken over into English, in Lat. amita(in) >> OF ante EH 
aunt, Lat. comitem >> OF conte E count. The other word 
count is from OF conte, now spelt compte << Lat. comput-; 
accompt is an obsolete spelling of account, and compter 
‘city prison for debtors’, pron. ['kaunta], is merely a doublet 
of counter. The spelling -mpt- was erroneously extended to 
control (<< OF contre-role ‘counter-roll’) as if connected with 
computo; thus still in the official spelling of comptroller, 
though with a good deal of vacillation. — Lat. -mps 
yielded the assimilated -ns in OF tens (now spelt F temps), 
FE tense << tempus. 


2423. OF palatal (or palatalized) » /p] written gn 
in French (see 2.315), was imitated in E as an ordinary 
[n/, after which |j/ or /i/ appeared, if a vowel followed. 
In the spelling a simple » was at first often written (deyne), 
but later gn was written in closer imitation of the French: 
deign . reign . feign . sign . resign. ensign. campaign. This gn 
was then falsely applied to sovereign and foreign. In 
poignant |'poinont] and champagne [fem'pein] the French 
spelling has been retained completely. Cf. also Cologne, 
now [ko'loun], Boulogne [buloun}; crone ? < F cavogne; 
frown OF froW@gnier. 

N alone is written in vine (F vigne). which is thus 
kept nearer to the Latin form; in line (F ligne); in barren 
(OF baraigne), where the French form was not present to 
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the mind of English spellers; in join, and in the ending 
-ain, where the second element of the diphthong is due 
to the palatal sound: mountain. Spain . Britain . (com)plain . 
attain . strain . gain . bargain . disdain (which did not remind 
English spellers sufficiently of F dédaigner to have the g 
inserted as it is in deign). 

Examples of /nj, ni/, written xi, representing gn be- 
fore a vowel sound: minion. onion. companion. The ana- 
logy of companion has led to the spelling company instead 
of ME compaignie. 

On /gn/ in later loans from Latin see 2.315. 

2.424. The loss of final -n in E words is a very 
complicated process. It began in the North in the OK 
period and extended southwards in the ME period. But 
nm was only lost when it was strictly final (before a pause) 
or when it occurred before a consonant. Before a vowel, 
either in the same or in the following word, » was 
retained. Now as most words ending in -x had some 
inflected form in which » was protected by a vowel, 
analogy had a wide scope, and it is no wonder that most 
ME texts present an extremely irregular picture in this 
respect. Though the tendency has been to regulate these 
matters so that only one form survived in each case, a 
good deal of vacillation subsists even in our own days. 

In some cases both forms, with and without n, survive. 
These double forms are still used as purely phonetic 
variants in an (used before a vowel) and a (before a con- 
sonant); but in other words the difference has been 
utilized for various syntactical purposes: my mine (OE 
min). no none (OE nan). maid maiden, Lent lenten (OE megden, 
lencten). These, as well as the participles (broken, broke) 
and such doublets as open ope, morn morrow, eve even, 
etc., will be treated together with the adjectives in -en 
in vol. II under the ending -en. The preposition on be- 
fore consonants became o, a. The form o’ was often 
confounded with the shortened form of of; u as a prepo- 
sition is found as late as Swift (Why did you not set 
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out a Monday? NED). It also survives in many combi- 
nations: abed . aboard . about . above . afoot. again, -st. ajar. 
alive .amid . apace . around . ashore . asleep . away . awry and 
others. In some of these on may still be used (on bed. 
on board .on foot.on shore), but this is not the case in 
those combinations in which for some reason or other 
the second element is no longer felt as independent 
(about: no bout in this sense exists, cf. but.again, ef. 
gainsay . alive) or in which the compound has developed 
a distinct signification (away). This a is important in 
the history of the verbal noun and participle (set the 
clock a going. ride a-hunting, etc., etc.), see vol. If under 
ing. Starting from such combinations as asleep OE on 
slé@pe we have a whole series of formations like a-blaze, 
a-gaze, a-tingle, etc., which will be treated more fully in 
a subsequent chapter. In twice a day, two pounds a week, 
etc., @ is originally on, but is now identified with the 
indefinite article and will be dealt with under that heading. 
We have the same shortening of the preposition in: i’faith 
(Sh., Sheridan, etc.); 7 was especially frequent in the 
16th and 17th century before th’ (the); then it became 
rarer, the introduction of ~ in all positions besides those 
in which it has always obtained (in a, etc.) being due to 
analogy assisted by the spelling and school-teaching. At 
the present day 7’th’ survives only as a poetic archaism 
(apart from Scotch and some Northern dialects), while on 
and in are in regular use as prepositions and adverbs. 
Note also handicap <  hand-in-cap. 

2.425, Examples of words, in which only the form 
with -n has been retained: nouns like burthen or burden . 
token . oven . heaven . weapon (all of them occurring frequently 
in inflected forms like token(e)s); adjectives, for instance 
open, fain (often inflected ME opene, etc.); numerals: seven 
(early ME regularly se(o)ve before a noun, se(o)vene alone), 
nine, eleven (cf. five, which similarly is the absolute form, 
while f2f was used before a noun). 

Examples of words in which -n has been dropped: 
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uninflected words like about, but, without, before, above; 
nouns that were rarely used in inflected forms (plurals, 
ete.), such as the abstracts in -red OE -réden: hatred, 
kindred ; verbal forms: infinitives like be, love, plurals like 
were, loved (OE lufedon lufeden). In haughty OF hautein 
and holly OE hole(g)n the ending after the loss of » has 
been brought into line with ordinary endings (hollin is 
still used in Sc). 

Through the loss of -~ some homonyms were created, 
such as Eve = eve (OE &fen; obsolescent). ground noun 
and participle. saw noun and past tense (pl.) of see. 
Another class of homonyms consists of formerly distinct 
forms of the same word or root which became alike when 
n was lost, e.g. do OE do sg. and do OE don inf. or pl. 
subj., still(e) adj. and inf., saw noun and infinitive. This 
class of homonyms could lead to no ambiguity, and the 
coalescence can be considered only as an advantageous 
simplification of the structure of the language. 

2.426. In consequence of the coexistence of forms like 
a (mother) and an (aunt) or my (father) and mine (uncle) 
and of the natural syllable division a'n aunt, mi|n uncle 
(cf. Lehrb. d. Phon. § 206; C1627 mentions a nox as 
vulgar instead of wn ox), the speech-instinct as to the se- 
paration of words became uncertain in many instances, 
the result being the well-known words in which an initial x 
is either lost oradded. It is lost in an adder <a nadder OK 
nedre. apron OF naperon. auger 2.535. umpire OF nompere . 
eyas ME nyas OF niais . ouch OF nouche (Ch H, of F. 1350 
nouchis, E3882 nowches). N is added in a newt < an 
ewt OE efete . nickname ME ekename . naw] in 16th and 
17th c. for awl. nuncle (the fool in Sh Lr) for wicle . nown 
for own (Roister 12 be his nowne white sonne, cf. ibid. 
21 my nowne Annot; Sc A 2.114 a cusin o' his nain). 
nidiot (Jack Straw ed. H. Schiith III. 2.48). nobelisk (vulgar 
19th c., Sketchley, Mrs. Brown on Cleopatra's Needle 29 
a old ainshent nobbylisk). The pet-names Nan, Ned, 
Nell, Noll, Numps originated in (mi)ne + Ann, Ed ward) 
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Ell(en), Oliver), Humph(rey). Cf. also for the nonce < for 
then once (then <. OE Jem), which is merely orthographic, 
though the » has hindered once from acquiring the [w], 
ef. ‘11.3. 

2.427. An important consequence of the coexistence 
of forms with and without -» in the same word is the 
addition of a final x to words which had originally had 
no ». From the 14th c. we find often by the side of 
ofte (OE oft); Chaucer uses pretty regularly often before 
a vowel and h, ofte elsewhere; Gill 1621 has oft, but 
oftner, oftnest, oftntjmz; the analogy from selde(n) has been 
potent in this word. We get also bedridden by the side 
of bedrid OE bedrida sb.; happen, listen, heighten, hearten, 
frighten and other verbs are similarly expanded forms of 
the older hap, list, height, heart, fright. In another place 
I shall deal more at length with this phenomenon and 
show how the expansion of verbs that were identical with 
adjectives gives rise to the extensive formation of verbs 
in -en from adjectives: broaden . blacken . moisten, etc. Note 
in all these instances the tendency to use the n-less word 
in the uninflected form and the m-word whenever anything 
was added. We have regularly in Chaucer maid but 
maidens; maiden also in maidenlike, maidenly, maidenhood, 
maiden speech; we have participles like broke and broken, 
forbid and forbidden, but always brokenly, forbiddenly. 
Similarly in the verbs Shakespeare has: moist (never 
moisted) and moistened. short (never shorted) and shorten, 
shortened, shortening. hap (once happ'd) and happen, happened 
6 times. length (never lengthed or lengthing) and lengthen, 
lengthened 4 times, lengthening once. list (never listed) and 
listen, listened twice, listening often. threat (never threated) 
and threaten, threatened 11 times, threatenest once, threa- 
tening often, threateningly once, threatener once. 

2.428. The correspondence between such pairs as: 

she is a maid—the maiden queen; 

it is made of silk—a silken dress; 

the door is ope—the open door; 


2.428, 2.429.) /n/ added. 
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the man is drunk—the drunken man 
leads to other instances, such as 

the man is old—in olden days (cf. oftentimes); 

the gold is hid (OE hgded)—the hidden gold; now 
hidden is also used predicatively. 

This may possibly explain: 

the room is nice—it is nice and warm, 
in which zice and may be considered a kind of adverb. 
As d is not sounded, the insertion is the same as above; 
unfortunately old examples are wanting (the quotations 
from Shakespeare in the NED. s. v. and 4 are not quite 
to the point). Modern examples are given by Storm, 
Engl. Phil. 691 (the oldest from Swift); others are Carroll 
Looking-Gl. 6 How nice and soft it sounds | Con. Doyle, 
Great Shadow 36 I wish your eyes would always flash 
like that, for it looks so nice and manly | Tennyson 514 
strainge and cowd. 

2.429. In the middle of the word the loss of /n/ 
is much rarer than finally. Before / it was early lost in 
eleven OE endlefan and along OE andlong. Westminster, 
Elphinston, Robinson, Rolandson, Edmondston or Edmundston 
were pronounced familiarly without m (and the two last 
also without d) according to E1765 and 1787, who also 
records Livingstone without |1/. (Cf. also Hutcheson as a 
by-form of Hutchinson.) The town of Altrincham near 
Manchester is (was?) ‘colloquially called Avtrigem’’ (De 
Quincey, Opium-eater 83). The rhythm in all these is 
the same, and as we find that in many words of the 
same rhythm (which may be compared with that of 
maiden queen, etc.) an /n/ or /y/ is inserted, the con- 
clusion is not unwarranted that there was at some time 
a vacillation between the pronunciation with and without 
a nasal in the middle syllable: Westmister by the side 
of Westminster led to messenger by the side of messager, 
which latter eventually became extinct. 

The chief instances of an inserted /n/ are: messager 
(still Caxton) >> messenger . herbeger >> harbinger . passager 

Q* 
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>> passenger . porrager (getager) > porringer . *wharfager > 
whar finger . scavager > souvenger . stallanger or stallinger from 
stallage . ostreger or austreger ‘keeper of goshawks’ > 
ostringer . armiger > Arminger, proper name. F murager 
> murenger . cottager > cottinger in the 16thand 17th e. 
papejay >> popinjay. St. Leger >> mod. pron. {silin(d)39]. 
(These and a few other examples collected with quotations 
by me, HSt. 31.239; see ibid. on Brummagem (J 1764 
‘“brimijum’”) == Birmingham (6.8).) Further ME mokadowr 
(Provengal moucadou << Lat mucatore(m), see Skeat, Mod. 
Lang. Rev. 2.60) >> muckinder ‘pocket-handkerchief’ (in 
Ben Jonson and Beaumont and Fletcher) and OProvengal 
colador (Lat. colatorium) ~> 15th c. colyndore, now cullender 
(ibid.). Most of these insertions date from about the 
15th century, but before /t/ the same insertion is only 
found in recent vulgar forms like -milintary, solentary and 
skelinton. (See Storm, Eng]. Philol. 823, Bradley, Modern 
Philol. 1.203, Logeman, ESt 34.249, Ritter, Archiv 113.31, 
Luick, ibid. 114.76.) Cf. 2.432 on the insertion of /n/. 

For the later loss of /n/ see 7.1, 7.4, 7.74. 

[y/ 

2.431. Articulation as now (in sink, etc.). Written » 
before g, k, ¢, q, &. 

Corresponds to OE /n/ and to OF /n/, which has dis- 
appeared in ModF, leaving a trace in the nasal quality 
of the preceding vowel. 

Examples: sing. sang . song . sung . length . finger . hunger , 
singing . think . thank . anchor . sunken || languish . single . frank . 
conquer . conquest . anxious . distinct. 

In early pronunciation the sound only occurred before 
/g/ and /k/, but never finally as in PE sing [sin], then 
[sing]; singing, now [sinin] was then [singing], ef. 7.5. 

2.432. An /y/ has been inserted in the middle 
syllable of nightingale ME nihtegale, Portyngale or Portingal 
in 15th to 17 th c. for Portugal, martingale < martigale, far- 
dingale < fardigale (also farth-) OF verdugale. The insertion 
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is parallel to that of /n/, see 2.429, where also Livingstone 
is mentioned, and the literature quoted. Mr. Bradley 
there says that his pronunciation in nightingale is [-ng-], 
not [-ng-]; the sound [-ng-], which is given by Sweet and 
Miss Soames, seems, however, to be the more usual 
pronunciation. Cf. also 13.16. 


| w/ 

2.511. Articulation as now. Written w, but wu after 
g, g, and in Romance words after s. 

|w/ corresponds to OE w and to OF w, especially to 
Northern F w, where Central F has g(w); also in some 
cases to OF |y/ (syllabic w) or 0, uw before a vowel. 

Examples: water . win . wrong . sweet . tivin . two . thwart . 
dwell . queen | answer || werre now war (CentralF guerre). 
werreyour now warrior . ward . William | languish . squire . 
persuade . assuage. 

2.512. The OE symbol for this sound was p (cf. 
Runic P ‘ween’), which in most modern editions is printed 
w. The new letter w—two interlaced vs—was adopted 
from French and became usual from the 12th century. 
As v was also used for the vowel wu (2.536), the name was 
‘double ~’, now pron. [‘dsblju]. In the ME period uu 
was also frequently written; in the early days of printing, 
vv or VV was often used, thus for instance not un- 
frequently in the Shakespeare folio of 1623. 

2.513. With regard to w after vowels (straw, sowle 
now soul) see diphthongs (3.6 ff.). After J and r a w 
was frequently found where OE had g /gq/, which became 
rounded: folwe OE folgian . wilwe OE wil(i)ge . belwe(s) OK 
belg . halwe OK halgan . sorwe OE sorg(e) . morwe OE morgen . 
furwe OF furh, infl. furg- . borwe OE borgian. Here, as 
in ME widwe OE widuwe.medwe OK me@dwe . swalwe OE 
swealuwe, -we has become -ow: follow, etc., see 6.26. 

2.614. In the following words /w/ after /k, g/ has 
developed out of a vowel, which became non-syllabic 
before another vowel: quail ‘curdle’, OF quailler, ModF 
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cailler < Lat coagulare . quilt, OF cuilte << Lat culcita. 
quaint, OF coint < Lat. cognitu(m) . acquaint OF acointier . 
quince orig. plural of tcoyn OF co(o)in << Lat. cotoneu(m), 
cydoneu(m) . quiver OF cuevre, coivre, quivre. squat OF es- 
quatir << excoact-(?) . squash OF esquacher < excoactare . 
(e)squire ME (e)squiere OF escuyer < Lat. scutariu(m) . 
squirrel OF escuireuil ModF écureuil << Lat scuir- (instead 
of sciur-, Gr skiouros) + ending. In OF cwer << Lat choru(m) 
both the half-etymological spelling choir and quire are 
found; phonetic value /kwi'r/ > [kwaio]. — On E /gw/ 
see 2.31, on /kw/ = ModF [k] see 2.32. 

2.515. W had been lost before our period in so OE 
swa.also (alse, ase) as OK eallswa. such OE swylc . thong 
OE pwang. Canterbury OE Cantwarabyrig. Sister is the 
Sen form (systir) corresponding to OE sweostor. On the 
later loss of w see 7.3, 12.8. 


[hw] 

2.52. Articulation as now in which in the pronun- 
ciation of those who keep it apart from witch. 

Corresponds to OE hw. Written wh from the 13the. 

Examples: what. when .who wheel. while. — As |w] 
is not fully voiced after voiceless consonants, such words 
as twin, quick, swell, persuade, etc. might also be given 
here as examples of /hw/. 

The word whit cannot be = wight, wiht with the h 
“in the wrong place”, as Skeat maintains; it is found 
frequently in Elizabethan literature, thus a long time 
before the transition /hw >w/j, 13.5. It is probably 
connected with white, cf. Dan. hvid, MLG witte ‘a small 
silver (white) coin’. 


Iv] 
2.531. Articulation as now Written v (formerly 
also u, see below). 
Corresponds to OE /y/, written f, and to French v. 
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Examples: vat | heavy . heaven . driven . evil . wives . over . 
silver . harvest . anvil . | have . leave . twelve . wolves ||vain . vein. 
very | revenge . cover . divers . Stephen . travel . marvel . envy | 
move . serve. 

2.532. A |v] has disappeared in a great many in- 
stances, chiefly through assimilation with a following 
consonant: had ME hadde OE hefde . lady ME ladi, earlier 
lafdi OE hlefdige.head from the inflected forms of OE 
héafod: at one time the inflection was heved, (hevdes) 
heddes . lammas OE hlafmesse . woman ME also wimman OE 
wifman .leman OE leofman. gi’n, formerly colloquial, now 
vulgar for given . se’nnight |'senit] common till the beginning 
of the 19the. for sevennight. Devonshire was colloquially 
pronounced without the v, whence the verb denshire 
‘improve land by paving off turf and burning’. Daventry 
according to J 1701 was pronounced ‘‘Dantry” or “Daintry’’, 
and the town is still called [deintri] by all natives. 
Cavendish is pronounced ['keendif] or ['keevndif]. hath OE 
hefh. easedropper (Sh. R8 V. 3.221) for eaves-. The v- 
less form of devil, mentioned for instance by J 1701 (/del/ 
and sometimes /dil/), is chiefly due to the inflected forms, 
but is also found in the uninflected; it is probably found 
in Shakespeare's Macb. J. 3.107; G1621 mentions /di'l/ 
as northern, where it is still found. marle for marvel is 
frequent in BJo. poor seems to be from the inflected 
forms of the adjective, cf. Ch. Ros. 6489 pover, but 6490 
alle pore folk; in poverty the v has been kept. uret F 
ceuvre, whence inure, enure.manure earlier manour F ma- 
nouvrer (maneuvre is a later loan). curfew, -fu OF couvrefeu . 
kerchief OF cowvrechef . ginger, oldest form gingivere . Liver- 
pool without v is found in J1701 and elsewhere, see 
Ekwall’s edition of Jones §184. Cf. further 7.76. 

2.2. In some instances we have sentence-doublets. 
By the side of over with e and consequently v retained 
we have another form due to weak sentence-stress, in 
which e and subsequently v was dropped, generally written 
o’er, formerly also or, ore, o’re. Similarly ever e’re . never 
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ne're even e’en. The shortened forms were at first collo- 
quial (thus still in Swift), and were then used as poetical 
colloquialisms; but in the 18the. they disappeared from 
polite conversation and were kept in poetry only as more 
or less solemn archaisms. The earliest instances of them 
are probably in Chaucer, where the metre seems to in- 
dicate their presence in Duch. 38, 73, 171, 198, 237, 
247, 6338, 634, etc. The use of e’er by the side of ever 
gave rise to some confusion with ere (OE @r), especially 
in the combination with or (‘before’ OE Gr). 

2.534. In the end of a word |v/ also disappeared 
before a closely connected word beginning with a con- 
sonant. Thus the preposition of often became o’; the 
writing o is found occasionally as early as 1300, thus 
probably before the change /f/ > /v/ (6.52), but it does 
not become frequent till the 16the. It abounds in the 
Elizabethan dramatists, especially before the (th). Later 
it becomes rarer, at any rate in writing, though a certain 
number of combinations still exist: Will 0’ the wisp, Jack 
o lantern and especially o'clock. In poetry o’the, o’th’ is 
still written, but not in ordinary prose, though [96(0)] is 
frequently heard in rapid speech, as also {meno'wo'} for 
man-of-war, {meterofekt| matter of fact and other fixed 
groups. On the form a= of see 9.225. As thus the 
weak forms of on and of coincided, frequent confusions 
between the two prepositions were unavoidable in more or 
less vulgar speech; cf., for instance, BJo 3.154 a pox of 
her face | ibid. 160 a pox on him | Sterne 84 they led 
him a busy life on’t | Congreve 201 That's the truth 
ont | Di De 543 both on you | Hy L167 and there’s 
an end on't; cf. also think of, formerly on; of a Sunday 
and of an errand, where on, which is also found, seems 
more natural. (Cf. Storm, Engl. Philol. 794 ff.) 

For give we have often gi’, eg. BJo 69 1. 2804 G7 
you ioy, especially before me. E1765 mentions give me 
“hurried into gimme or gih-me'’; still vg ['gimi]. Have 
was frequently ha’ or a; in the infinitive this may be from 
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ME han, but it is also found in the indicative: BJo 18 
1.616 I ha’ not past a two shillings, or so | Rhrs 35 
Ha’ you your part ready; still colloquial in the infinitive, 
as in Pin Mrs 112 You could ’a told me that.—Through 
the loss of /v/ the ending of some adjectives (jolif. hastif . 
tardif; cf. on v 6.52) was assimilated to the usual ending 
-y: jolly . hasty . tardy ; cf. also massy by the side of massive ; 
bailee by the side of bailiff, -ive; hussy for huswif; mastiff 
see NED and Ekwall's ed. of Jones § 5938. 

2.535. A |/v/ seems to have become vocalic |/u/ 
rather than to have disappeared in hawk OE hafoc . (nJauger 
OE nafogar . laundert lavender OF lavandier, with laundress, 
laundry (and others with an, see 3.95). eschew, eschu OF 
eschive. sue OF inf. sivre . (2stew OF estuve). newt OE efete . 
skew Dutch scheef MLG scheew. Cf. also lord OE hldford, 
in which /v/ may perhaps have been dropped at first 
before r in a contracted form occurring when the word 
was used without stress before a proper name. 

2.536. Spelling. In OE /v/ was written f medially 
(the sound did not occur either initially or finally); occa- 
sionally w is found (Beow. 1799 hliuade). After A. D. 1000 
French influence rapidly made w common. Throughout 
the Middle Ages v and wu were looked upon as the same 
letter, both forms being used for the vowel as weil as 
for the consonant. In the beginning of a word v was 
written (vs. vain), in the middle w (queen. but . line). 
Finally the sound of /v/ did not occur till after the loss 
of e (6.28). This practice continued till the seventeenth 
century; thus in the 1623 folio of Shakespeare we find 
on p.1 the following spellings: seluwes . haue.vs. lowe. vse. 
giue . liu'd . vpon . aduantage . vnstanched . lines . euery . leaue . 
aboue . braue. 

In the sixteenth century spelling-reformers had begun 
to adopt the separation of v consonant and w vowel, which 
had been first advocated by the French grammarian 
Meigret (1545); Hart (1569) was strongly in favour of 
the reform and carried it through in his phonetic writing, 
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but Bullokar (1588) was incapable of shaking off the 
old tradition in his ‘‘phonetic’ writing. Gill (1621) in 
his reformed English spelling used the Roman letter v 
for the diphthong in wse and the Italic letter v for the 
consonant |v/. 

The distinction between v consonant and u vowel 
(diphthong) finally prevailed in the 17thc.; in the original 
editions of Milton the new system is consistently adopted. 
But the old idea that v and w were the same letter, was 
not completely rooted out till the 19the.; in Sheridan's 
dictionary (1780), the alphabetical arrangement was still 
va, ub, uc, ud, ve, etc. (just as in the case of j and 4), 
thus vauntingly, vaward, ubiety .... udder, veal ... vexer, 
uglily, ugliness, ugly, vial, etc. 


2.537. In early ME we find the spellings neuew, 
neuew and Steuen from French neveu and Estivenne (now 
Etienne); but later on people began to write ph (nephew. 
Stephen) to show their knowledge of the Latin etymology 
(nepos . Stephanus), and now some begin to say ['nefju] 
instead of the legitimate ['nevju]. 


2.538. South of the Thames, OE initial /f/ became 
lv/ in the 12the. (Cf. the parallel change of /p/ to /6/, 
and of |s/ to /z/.) In the Ancrene Riwle (1225, Morton’s ed.) 
we find the sound /f/, written f, after a pause and when 
the preceding word ends in a voiceless sound, and the 
sound /v/, written v or u, elsewhere (Jespersen, Studier 
over engelske kasus 1891 p. 173 ff.), e.g. peos fondunges: 
ilke uondunges. scheawed ford: sceau uord. pe ueorde: 
pet feorde. pe vifte: pet fifte. mine uoan: his foan. 
stinckinde ulesshes: hwat fleschs. The only exception of 
any importance is of a purely graphical nature, viz. the 
writing of f before u in order to avoid two successive 
u's: hore fule.eche fur. The same rule is found, though 
not with the same consistency, in other southern manu- 
scripts of the same period. Later the voiced sound was 
generalized as is seen in the living south-western dialects. 
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In Standard English, the following words owe their 
initial v to this change in these dialects: vat OE fet, 
vixen OK fyxen ‘she-fox’, vane OE fana, vin(njewed OE 
Jinegod. 


|f] 

2.541, Articulation as now. Written f and ph. 

Corresponds to OE f (initially, finally and close to 
voiceless consonants) and to OF f. 

Examples: find . fire . free. fly | after . oft | of (off) . leaf . 
turf . half'|| face . fine . fruit . flame . sphere | defend . profit . pro- 
phet . palfrey | chief . pensif (now pensive) . triumph. 

As OE f had become voiced medially, /f/ does not 
occur medially between vowels in native words, except 
in some rare assimilations: chaffer OK *céapfaru. Suffolk 
OE sapfole. Offer is an early loan from Latin (OE offrian 
‘sacrifice’); in the modern sense ‘give’ it is from the 
French. 

The sounds /f, v/ alternate in consequence of the OK 
rule (voiceless finally, voiced medially): wife wives (wiues 
in 15th and 16the. still gen. sg. as well as pl.). calf 
calves . leaf leavy (now leafy). half halve vb., etc., see 
Morphology. The alternation between if and five (see 
2.425) has disappeared; but f is found before the voiceless 
consonant in fifth (earlier jift), fifteen,. fifty;, thus also 
twelfth. 

For the later change of /f/ to [v] see 6.52. 

2.342. Spelling. The early practice was to write 
f everywhere; but from the 14the. ph began to be 
used in learned words: philosophie, triumph, etc. Fancy 
retained its f, but the more learned form was often 
written with ph: phantasy; in quite recent times there is 
a tendency to write phantasy and fantasy in two slightly 
differentiated senses (see NED). Phrenzy was long in use 
by the side of frenzy (F frénésie << late Lat. phrenesis). 
Phantom and fantom are both in use. Ph is even used 
in pheasant (F faisan, Lat phasianus) and sometimes in 
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gulph, more commonly gulf (F golfe); cf. also bed-phere 
BJo 3.182 (Merm. series; fere == ‘companion’). 

The ph written before th in Greek words has probably 
never been naturally pronounced in English. D 1640 
expressly mentions tisick as the pronunciation of phthisick ; 
thus also E 1787 and later orthoepists. Similarly phthisis, 
apophthegm, now ['tizis, ‘tisis, 'taisis . ‘epoBom, -im]. After 
a stressed vowel, however, /p/ used to be sounded for ph 
before th us in diphthong, naphtha, and the pronunciations 
(‘dippon, ‘neppe| may still be heard, though ['difpon, 
‘nefpe] are probably more common. 


[| 

2.611. Articulation as now in that. Written th. 

Corresponds to OE 6. 

Wxamples: feather . clothes . heathen . worthy . bathe. 

2.612. <A /d/ is lost before another consonant (cf. 
the loss of /v/ 2.532) in since ME sidenes, probably also 
in hence thence whence <<. Scn heden feden hweden + es. 
or and nor. Wher for whether, which is found as early 
as Ch. and is frequent in Elizabethan English, has dis- 
appeared, and so have the shortened forms of (neither, 
rather. In Standard English the |6/ of with (cf. 6.53) is 
not left out, except before the (assimilation), but in Sc 
wi is frequent, even before a vowel (wi’ a wintle, Burns, 
Halloween; wit ‘with it’, etc.). 

2.613. In OF the two symbols d and f were used 
indiscriminately for the two sounds, voiced /d/ and voiceless 
[p/. The sound was voiceless initially and finally: panc . 
bet. fe. bxep. wip, ete., probably also when two /’s were 
written medially: mobfe, but voiced when not doubled 
medially: badian . badas, ete. 

2.614, The spelling th probably originated with 
French scribes. It gradually supplanted the native letters, 
though / continued in common use till the fifteenth 
century. Some ME manuscripts use both th and f, 
though they do not, as is sometimes said, distinguish 
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them systematically, using th for the unvoiced and # for 
the voiced consonant (Heuser ESt. 33.257 wrongly says 
th for the voiced and p) for the unvoiced sound). So far 
as I have been able to see, they do what we should 
much rather expect from medieval scribes, namely use 
5 in the small constantly recurring (pronominal) words, 
in which orthographical conservatism is quite natural, 
and th in nearly all other cases, whether the sound was 
unvoiced as in thing or voiced as in brother. The spelling 
thus shows nothing with regard to the pronunciation, 
and fu, etc. may at that time still have had the unvoiced 
sound (cf. 6.53). } is even now found in old-fashioned 
sign-boards, etc. in f° = the, Jt = that. As the type 
4 was not found in most printing offices, the similar y® 
y' were often substituted for the old abbreviations, 
especially when there was too little space for the full 
that, etc., near the end of a line. This is found in books 
even in the 17the., and is imitated in modern adver- 
tisements (Y® weary traveller, etc.). Of course b°" = thou 
was liable to be mistaken for you. 


Ib] 

2.621. Articulation as now in thing. Written th. 

Corresponds to OE /p/ and Sen /p/; in learned 
words to Greek th. 

Examples: think. thank . throw . thwart | bath. with . hath . 
oath . bringeth . forth || thesis . theology | method. 

2.622. Some originally Greek words were adopted 
from French with t: ME teater . apotecary . catolic . trone. 
But with the revival of learning first the spelling th and 
then the sound /p/ were introduced; apothecary was sounded 
with /t/ as late as the 18th c. (Cf. also author, Catherine, 
7.24.) Hart (1569) pronounced /t/ in orthography, parenthesis, 
sabbath. In Thomas, thyme (F thym), Anthony, Thames the 
spelling only is irregular, as the mod. pronunciation is 
(‘tomos, taim, ‘entoni, temz]. OE antefn (< antiphona) 
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has become anthem, now [‘enbem]. On some other cases 
of t and th see 2.624, 7,24, 7.26. 


2.623. Old French had the sound /d/ medially, 
corresponding to Latin d or ¢t. In one word this was 
taken over: Lat jfide(m) OF feith (also written feid feit) 
E faith (now with [p] because final). In OF the sound 
eventually disappeared, and the later form of the same 
word fei (now foi) was also adopted (Ch often fey, Sh. 
Ro 665 by my faie where most editions have fazth). In 
Sc we have some instances of the same sound (now [p]) 
in the ending -teth, -tith, Lat. -tate(m): dainteth, daintith . 
poortith (Burns). bountith (Scott), etc. 


2.624. After a spirant /p/ became /t/ in OE and 
ME. Traces of this change are still found: OE nosu 
‘nose’ + Jyrel ‘hole’ > nostril. OE (by) les pe > lest, 
formerly often written least. The suffix of abstract nouns 
OE -f(@) similarly is ¢ after a spirant: OE gesihb gesiht 
> sight. OK htehbu > height (in 17th c. often analogi- 
cally h(e)ighth); thus also sleight. Drought has |t]| because 
it followed after an /x/, early ME (Orrm) druhhJe, but in 
Sc /b/ was analogically introduced: drouth. The numerals 
ending in a spirant formed their ordinals in t: fift. sixt. 
twelft, the usual forms till the 17th c., when the analo- 
gical -th was first written and afterwards pronounced. 
The change even affected initial sounds: is this > is tis 
in ME. A late instance is Whats tis? in Sh Ro 681, 
the old quartos, while the folios have Whats this? Cf. 
also Hsther, now ['esta] or (rarely) ['esba]; calisthenics is 
generally pronounced [keelis'teniks], though dictionaries 
give only [-sp-]. 

A |p/ was assimilated to a preceding /t/: OE xt Jem 
—> ME attan, atte, cf. xt bem ende > at an end, where 
an is apprehended as the indefinite article, and ME at 
te laste etc. > at last (see 6.36). OE xt pwere byrig > 
the proper name Atterbury. Art pu >> art te, later art 
in questions (Art mad? etc. in Elizabethan plays), where 
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what looks like a syntactic omission of the subject is a 
purely phonetic process; similarly dost for dost thou, etc. 

On th in Chatham, etc., see 13.63; on /p/ > /d/ see 
6.53, on the loss of /p/ 7.76. 


[2 

2.710. Articulation as now in zeal, rose. Written 
$°0r2. 

Corresponds to OE and F /z/. 

Examples: hazy . thousand . risen . houses . husband | wis- 
dom . hazel . gosling | wise . rise . graze || zeal . zero . easy . rea- 
som . occasion . azure . measure . dozen . crimson . palsy | ease . 
cause . accuse . advise. 

In OE s (like p, 2.613) was voiced. medially between 
voiced sounds, but voiceless elsewhere. The voiced sound 
in wise therefore is due to the inflected forms of the adj. 
(wisa, etc.); the uninflected form OE wis would have 

‘become *[wais]. We see now also the reason of the voiced 
|z| in gosling, gooseberry, and gozzard ‘gooseherd’, while 
goose OE gos has |s/. 

2.712. Spelling. The original value of the letter 
z (Greek Z) was /dz/, and in early OF such words as 
zele were probably still pronounced in that way. In later 
OF the initial /d/ was dropped, and then z was free to 
become the symbol of the voiced sound corresponding to 
s even where it did not go back to an original /dz/. In 
English z was gradually extended to a great many words 
that had previously been written with s; thus ME dosein, 
sese, now dozen, seize; also in native words: OK amasod 
(Wulfstan) > amaze. OE bréosa ME brese > breeze. OK 
freosan ME fresen > freeze. ME frosen > frozen. ME 
glasen > glaze. ME glasyer > glazier. OE dysig > dizzy. 
ME gase (Ch E1003 two MSS gased, four MSS gazed) > 
gaze . haze. embezzle . grizzle . dazzle. puzzle. In the 15th 
and 16th c. people were especially fond of z. 

In suffice the c is an irregular spelling (agreeing with 
Latin sufficere); ME had regularly suffise from Fr. suffis- 
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with |z/; the word is now [sofaiz]. The double s written 
in scissors [sizoz] is irregular; OF cisoires, cf. ciseau. 


2,713. The F loss of |z} before a consonant generally 
took place before the words containing it were adopted 
into English: OF disner (now diner) > E dinner. OF disne 
(now dine) > dine. OF blasme (now blame) > E blame. 
OF esmeraude (now émeraude) > E emerald (for 1 see 10.482). 
OF masle (now male) >> male; cf. also meddle 2.21. This 
mute /z/ continued to be written s in isle [i'l], now [ail]; 
in former days sometimes written ile, e.g. Milton Co. 21, 
27. This spelling was analogically extended to the ety- 
mologically unrelated island, ME iland (thus also Milton 
Co. 50), OE tegland, and about 1700 to aisle, formerly 
ele, ile, isle, OF ele (now aile); here the mod. vowel [ail] 
also shows confusion with isle. A mute s is also found 
in mesne, demesne, in Grosvenor and Carlisle (as a family 
name also written Carlyle). In the 16th and 17the. 
the s was also mute in baptism (H 1569, D1640), ef. F 
baptéme; Daines adds, ‘some call chrisme, cream”. When 
not mute the s in -sm (spasm, catholicism, etc.) is voiced, 
which agrees with the present Belgian and Swiss pronun- 
ciation, while Standard F has [-sm]. On |zj/ > /3]/ see 
12.2. 

Is] 

2.721. Articulation as now in see, this. Written s (ss) 
or ¢ (sc), rarely ¢; the combination /ks/ is often written x. 

Corresponds to OE and OF s. 

Examples: soon. see. sleep . snake . swim . speak . spring . 
split . stand . stream . skill | gossip . handsome . whisper . sister . 
answer . siskin . wasp . best . ask | less . mouse . mice . is . horse . 
else . pence . six || sure . sire . slander (OF esclandre) . spouse . 
sprain . stable . strange . scarce . scriveyn, now scrivener . squire | 
assault . pursuit . passage . basin . nuisance . espy . beast . forest . 
mistress . escape . mission . nation . dropsy . proxy (see 9.91). 
parson | pass . pace . cease. riches . practice proctise . scarce . 
false . sense . sex. 
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As medial OE s was /z/ (see 2.711), a medial |s/ be- 
tween vowels is only found in some cases of assimilation: 
Essex << Kast + seax-. Wesser, Sussex (Sup-) . gossip < 
godsibb . blossom < blostm. In answer s is voiceless because 
it is the beginning of a separate word (and + swerian). 

By a kind of dissimilation /s/ stands for /t{/ in surgeon 
(Caxton R surgyens) F chirurgien. 

2.722, Spelling. OF c originally was pronounced /ts/; 
and the letter ¢ was sometimes used with this value in 
early ME (blece milce = bletse miltse, OE blédsian milts). 
But when F words with ¢ were adopted into English, |ts/ 
must either have been simplified in French, or else the 
English substituted /s/ for /ts/, At any rate there is 
in St. English no trace of a distinction between c and the 
ordinary s. Initially c is generally written in accordance 
with F (or Latin) spelling: centre . city . cease . circle. Thus 
also se in scene . sceptre. science, etc. But occasionally 
deviations are found, when the etymology was not obvious 
enough: OF cerchier (<< circare, now chercher) is written 
search ; scent is written for sent (F sentir) to keep the word 
distinct from cent and the native sent; cinder (OE sinder 
‘slag of metal’) is spelt with c on account of an erroneous 
notion that it was derived from F cendre; scissors, see 
2.712; scythe is from OE sigide. Medially s, ss, c and sc 
are generally distributed in Romance words according to 
etymology; yet exceptions occur: lesson F lecon . mason 
F macon . sausage F saucisse . basin F bassin . obeisance F 
obéissance . palisade F palissade. Finally we have very often 
-se where F has -sse: case OF casse’. cease F cesse . decease 
F décesse (décés noun) . lease F laisse . grease F graisse . 
promise F promesse (or ptc. promis) . chase F chasse (OF chace). 
Where F has -ce English generally has the same spelling: 
vice . face . space . trace . grace . piece . niece, etc. But to avoid 
mistakes with -se = /z/ English has introduced -ce into 


1 In another case (Lat casus) we have a mute e added to the 
F spelling; cf. false, see 6.28. 
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a great many words which in ME were spelt with -s 
and which in F have -s Gse) or now often -x: peace F 
paix .price F prix. vice ‘a screw-press’ F vis . voice F 
voix . palace F palais. pace F pas (cf. pass) . dance F danse. 
fierce F fiers (nom.) . scarce OF escars. trace ‘strap for 
drawing a vehicle’ F traits (pl.). defence shortened fence 
F défense . offence . rejoice OF rejois(sje . ace F as . lace F 
las . dice F des . deuce OF deus, F deux. juice F jus. advice 
formerly avys F avis . choice F choix. source F sours. The 
difference between practice noun and practise verb is merely 
orthographic; both are pronounced ['prektis]. The relation 
between gross F gros and the derived word grocer is ob- 
scured by the spelling. 

The spelling -ce was even applied to native words in 
order to denote the voiceless sound unambiguously after 
final -s had become voiced (see 6.6): ice ME is. icicle 
ME isicle OE ts + giecel. mice OE mgs . lice OE lys . pence 
ME pens OE penigas . truce ME trewes . once ME ones . twice 
ME twies . thrice ME thries . hence ME hennes . thence . whence . 
since . fleece OK fléos. Most of these words are thus kept 
distinct in spelling from others with -s = |z/: pens. 
hens etc. 

2.728. In the endings -tion, -tial, -tious, -tient, -tience 
(nation . exception . essential . ambitious . patient . patience, etc.) 
the writing is etymological; OF had -cioun, etc., and this 
writing was often found in ME. The ME and early ModE 
sound was |-sion, -sial, -siu()s, -sient, -siens/, where /i/ 
was apt to become non-syllabic: /-sjon/, etc. The same 
endings were written differently in passion . mansion . suspi- 
cion . reflexion . special . gracious . ancient, cf. also ocean . phy- 
sictan, etc. See 9.87. 


On |s/ > j{2/ see 6.6. 


I5l 
2.731, Articulation as now in pleasure. In early 
ModE /3/ was found in the combination /d3/ only, written 
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g (dg) or j. It corresponds to OE (palatal) g (cg) and 
to OF |ds/, which in ModF has become [3]. 

Examples: cudgel | edge . hedge . bridge . singe || joy . Jew . 
journey . gentle . giant | major . legend . budget . suggest. angel . 
danger | age . siege . judge . budge . change . purge. 

2.732. Spelling. As /g/ before front vowels developed 
into /d5/ both in English and Romance, g (ge) became a 
symbol for this combination as well as for /g/. After a 
short vowel gg was often written in ME, but as egge might 
be ambiguous, standing for /eg/ as well as for /edz]/, dg 
was introduced (by Caxton?) instead of doubling g; it is 
now found in all the native words that have the sound 
(except after ») and in some French ones, after short 
vowels, though with some inconsistencies (pledge . judge . 
lodge . budge . formerly also colledge . priviledge, Rehearsal 111, 
etc.). After a long vowel (or diphthong) -ge is written 
without any d: huge .age. siege; thus also now in most 
cases where the F etymology has been sufficiently obvious: 
allege . college . privilege . courage, etc. Garbidge is old- 
fashioned for garbage; porridge is a bye-form of pottage. 

2.733. Another manner of writing /d3/ was by 
means of i, j, in consequence of Latin /j/ having become 
/dz/ in F (jungere >> joindre, etc.). This i, 7 was also 
written in a few words with Latin yg: gaudia > OF ioie 
toye. As with uw and v, so with 7 and j; they were 
originally two forms of the same lettcr, either of them 
being used for the vowel as well as for the consonant. 
The ‘short 7 was the more common form; the ‘long 2?’ 
(I }) was used, first when standing alone (hence I as a 
numeral ‘one’ and as the pronoun J, OE ic), secondly 
when it was initial (Tune, etc., hence I as a ‘capital 
letter’), and thirdly (in the form j) when it was final 
(thus often in numerals: iij == 3). The modern differen- 
tiation of 7 vowel and j consonant began in the 16thc., 
but was not yet carried through in the beginning of 
the 17th: the 1623 folio of Shakespeare has still iealous, 
iudge, etc., but the second folio (1632) and the old 
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editions of Milton have jealous, judge, etc., as now. That 
i and j were long looked upon as the same letter, is seen 
from the alphabetical arrangement in dictionaries; Sheridan 
(1780), for iastance, has the sequence I jabber .... jay 
ice ... idyl jealous ... jews-harp if. — The modern name 
of the letter 7: ja Gay) [dzei] owes its a to its neighbour hk. 


2.734. The word for ‘prison’, which in ModF is 
gedle (<< Lat *gaveola for caveola), was taken over in two 
forms: the NorthF with /g/ (cf. garden): gayole, gaole, 
whence the spelling gaol, though /g/ is no longer found 
in pronunciation, and the CentralF with /dz/ (cf. Parisian 
jardin): jayole, jayle, whence the sound [dzeil] and the 
spelling jail. In England gaol is the official spelling, in 
America jail, and the latter form is now preferred on 
this side the Atlantic, too, in ordinary writing. — Jest 
is now written with j, because the derivation from F geste 
was not obvious; thus also jelly F gelée. 

2.735. The early orthoepists do not mention /3/ as a single 
sound in E (though Hart recognizes it in French and describes it with 
perfect accuracy). Nevertheless one feels tempted to assume it asa 
parallel to /f/ from OF palatalized s (see 2.743) in the following 
words: leisure ME leyser OF leisir . pleasure ME and OF plaisir 
plesir . treasure OF trésor; in that case u would be the graphical 
expression of /iu/ = the /i/-glide from /3/ + the vowel. The gener- 
ally veceived explanation is that the ending -we was substituted 
for the old ending through the analogy of, say, measure and that 
then /z/+ the /j/ of /ju, iu/ became [3], cf. /sj/>[f] in pressure, 12.2. 
This may be the true explanation, though it is difficult to see 


_ a psychological connection between the words strong enough to 
cause the change of suffix. 


IJ] 


2.741. Articulation as now in shame, etc. 


Corresponds to OE sc and to OF palatal s; the fre- 
quent combination /|t{/ corresponds to OE palatal c and 
to OF |tf/, which in ModF has become [f{]. The simple 


sound is written sh; the group /t{] is generally written 
ch (tch). 
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Examples of |{/: shake . sheep . shrift | bishop | wash . 
English . Welsh || usher . cushion | cash . parish . punish, 

Examples of /t{/: child . cheap | kitchen . wretched | teach . 
much . stretch . Greenwich . church . milch . bench || chaste . chief | 
achieve . bachelor . merchant . franchise . mischief | broach . catch . 
torch . branch. 

On the alternation of /k/ and /tf/ see 2.322. 

2.742, In Shetland |{| is from /bj/ or /c/ (the sound 
of German ich); the Norse name was Ajaltland. Sarrazin 
(ESt. 22.330) explains she (ME scho sche) in the same 
manner from OE héo > heo hjo (ME written gho) > |f0/. 
The vowel of she is probably due to a blending of this 
form with séo->sé and may have been influenced by he. 

it{/ represents OE t + j in fetch OE fetian and orchard 
OE ortgeard. 

2.743. Palatalization of OF s was generally shown 
by an 7; in later F this ¢ with an immediately preceding vowel 
formed a diphthong which has now in the case of ai been 
simplified to [e]. Examples: abash OF esbahisse . cash OF 
caisse . cashier OF caissier . lash OF laisse | ambush OF em- 
buissier . anguish OF angoisse . brush OF broisse . bushel OF 
boissiel . crush OF croissier . cushion OF cuissin coissin . frush 
OF fruisse . parish OF paroisse . usher OF huissier | radish 
OF radis . finish OF finisse . punish OF punisse and a great 
many other verbs in -ish. Nourish from nourisse has 
retained this /{/, but the shorter form nurse has |s|. 
In puncheon from OF poinson both » and s must have 
been palatalized. In paunch OF pance now panse, pinch 
F pince (cf. also E pincers), launch OF lancer, push F pousser 
<< pulsare, and quash OF quasser now casser, it is not 
easy to account for the palatalization. Fashion ME facioun 
is from northern F fachon, CentralF facon. F laisse in 
two different significations has become E leash and lease: 
C1627 mentions leash as a vg pronunciation of lease; cf. 
also relish ME reles from F vrelais, reles. In urchin 
palatal /s/ has become /tf/ after /r/: OF erigon ModF 
hérisson; Burns has hurcheon in the old sense ‘hedgehog’. 
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Instead of the ordinary peace OF pais F paix (EK eu = AN 
e for ai, see 3.615) we sometimes find paishe or pashe 
(Roister D. 65, 78, 78). Note finally Flushing = Vles- 
singen. But in rejoice OF rejo(u)isse we have non-pala- 
tal /s/. 

2.744. Instead of writing chch after a short vowel 
it was common enough in ME to write cch; but after the 
time of Caxton teh became the usual spelling at the end of 
native as well as of some F words: fetch (Caxton: feche, 
fecche, fetche) . itch . crutch . witch . Dutch . catch ; tch was for- 
merly written also sometimes in words which are now 
spelt with ch: such. rich, etc. 

2.745. Final /t{/ is sometimes dropped in weak 
syllables, at first only before a consonant: ME everych inn, 
every man, OF @fre + #lc. Thus also J, OE ic (ME ich 
is still found in Elizabethan chad ‘I had’, etc., and in 
Somerset utch); ef. also -lic > -ly, see 3.122. In barley 
OE berlic (berlic) the blending with Sen -lig, which is 
generally invoked to explain the adjectival and adverbial 
-ly, is out of the question. 

2.746. The ending OE ~ceaster (Lat. castrum, -a) 
in placenames has three distinct forms distributed over 
three pretty sharply defined areas. This purely geo- 
graphical distribution seems to me to disprove the widely 
accepted theory that ¢ in one of the forms is due to 
French pronunciation (Pabst, Morsbach, Luick), for why 
should that influence be stronger in one district than 
elsewhere? The forms are: 

-caster in the North; Cumberland: Muncaster; York- 
shire: Tadcaster, Doncaster ; Lancashire: Lancaster. 

-cester, -ceter, in Shropshire: Wroxeter (NW); Stafford- 
shire: Uttoxeter (N), Rocester; Leicestershire: Leicester (NE); 
Worcestershire: Worcester, Alcester; Northamptonshire: 
Towcester ; Gloucestershire: Gloucester, Frocester (W), Ciren- 
cester ; Oxfordshire: Bicester (SE). The letters NW, etc., 
indicate the extreme points of this district. Besides we 
have in Devonshire: Hweter, in a district where we might, 
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perhaps, expect -chester; the c [s]| may here be due to 
the fact that the same sound both preceded and followed 
the ch in Exanceaster. 

-chester in a district surrounding the -cester-district: 
Somerset: JIlchester ; Dorsetshire: Dorchester ;~Oxfordshire : 
a second Dorchester (10 miles South of Oxford); Hants: 
Winchester, Silchester, Portchester; Sussex: Chichester; Kent: 
Rochester ; Essex: Colchester ; Cambridgeshire: Grantchester ; 
Cheshire: Chester; South Lancashire: Manchester; besides 
Durham: Lanchester, Chester le Street; Northumberland: 
Rochester. 


/l/ 

2.811. Articulation probably as now in lip, ell. 

Corresponds to OE 7 (hl, wl) and to OF 1. Written 
l dD. 

Examples: loud. lamb. lord . blow . play . glow . clean . 
flesh . slay | follow . help . sold . salt. milk . half . halve . film . 
filth . also . kiln . world . English | fall. fell. sale . earl . apple . 
bridle || large . blame . plenty . glory . close . flame | colour . sally . 
medley . calm . false | veal . cruel . able . assemble . simple . meddle . 
trifle. 

2.812. OE Al (= voiceless J or with gliding ¢« 2—1) 
had been changed to J in early ME: OE hilaford hladan 
hléapan > lord lade leap, etc. Similarly wi had become 
L: wlispian (awlyspian) > lisp. 

2.813. /|1/ has disappeared in some words after or 
before /tf/: OE mycel wencel >> much wench. OE hwilc, 
swilc, #lc > which, such, each. In the unstressed form of 
OE eallswa ‘also’ |1/ disappeared: alse >> ase, as |as}, 
now [sz, 92]. 

2.814. An OF 1 or ME 7 often stands for original 
r in words containing two r’s (dissimilation): paraveredu(m) 
> palfrei E palfrey . peregrinum > E pilgrim . purpur > 
OF pourple KE purple . marmor > marble . laurariu(@m) > 
laurel (ME also lorer). 
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2.815. ||| has been added to some words: OF principe . 
participe . chronique . sillabe . mancipe > E principle . parti- 
ciple . chronicle . syllable. maunciple. Cf. the -al added to 
many adjectives in -ic, vol. If. One might imagine the 
addition to be due to the analogy of such words as article 
people etc. In ModF 1 is here often voiceless and scarcely 
audible, and the alternation between this pronunciation and 
the fully voiced sound might have induced English people 
to adopt two forms, one with and one without J, and 
subsequently to add J wrongly to some words which had 
nolin OF. This explanation cannot, however, be correct, 
for in the first place the voiceless pronunciation hardly 
goes back to OF, and secondly we do not seem to find’ 
such forms as artic, peop in English. — Cf. r in philo- 
sopher, etc., 2.826. 

2.816. In OF the ‘hollow before a consonant had 
become /u/ previous to the adoption into E of the follow- 
ing words: sauf now safe.sauve now save. maugre . 
beauty . couch . powder . scout (ModF écouter << Lat. auscultare) . 
stout (OF estout < stolt).cope (OF coper, couper ‘strike’; 
now only in cope with ‘come to blows with, contend with’). 
In many words /1/ has been re-introduced: fault . falcon . 
soldier . realm, see 10.48. In caulk, calk, OF cauquer the 1 
is written, but not pronounced: [ko’k]. When / was final, 
OF had two forms, one in -l before a vowel or a pause, 
the other in -u before a consonant, cf. ModF bel homme, 
beau champ. In ModF generally only one form survives. 
English here has only the l-form: veal OF veel Mod veau. 
seal OF seel Mod sceau . morsel . mantle . novel . panel . vessel . 
bushel, fool. cruel. special and other adjectives in -al. Beau 
is a recent loan, as shown by the vowel (boul, ef. the old 
beauty. Palm, psalm, false are Latin rather than French. 
Portmanteau represents a younger stratum of loans than 
mantle. 

2.817, OF palatal (or palatalized) 1, phonetically /AJ, 
is generally levelled under the ordinary E /1/: cueille > 
cull. bataille > ME battaille now battle . vitaille >> ME vi- 
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taille, later vittles now written victuals ['vitlz]. boteille > 
bottle, cf. butler . médaille >> medal. travail > travel . mer- 
veille > mervel now marvel. funeraille > funeral . counsel . 
towel . trammel . enamel . apparel . barrel . lentil . peril . gentle . 
trellis. 

In some words 7 makes a diphthong with the prece- 
ding vowel: faille > fail. mail. assail . bail . bailiff. rail . 
avail . entail . retail . detail . entrails . boil . soil . spoil Cdespoil, 
ModF dépouiller). 

Before a vowel we have /li/ or /lj/: Guillawme NorthF 
W- > William . valiant . battalion . brilliant . pavilion. Thus 
also before a now lost e: saille > sally. rally . tally . sully 
(ef. soil). family. Cf. also parsley, ME percely (Ch A 4350) 
<_ F persil. (Familiar and million are Latin rather than 
French; they have not palatal 7 [j] in ModF). 

On the subsequent treatment of /1/ see 7.1, 7.78,10. 


|r| 

2.821. Articulation probably rather more trilled than 
now; it was a trilled point consonant aleo in those po- 
sitions where it now is vocalic or has disappeared, that 
is before a consonant and before a pause. 

Corresponds to OE r or fr and to OF r. Written 
TELE. 

Examples: ride. ring. bring . priest . spread . drive . tree . 
stream . green . creep . scream . wring . friend . three . shrive | 
errand . sorrow . bury . sharp . lord . short . lark . sterve now 
starve . dwerf now dwarf. arm. horn. horse . burst | for. four. 
hammer . timber || rwer . branch . pray . dragon . treason. strife . 
grace. cry. fruit | very. fury . warrior . country . destroy . se- 
cret. marble. harp . art. clerk. service. arm. turn . merchant . 
pearl. purse | war . poor . chamber. 

2.822. OF hr (= voiceless r or with gliding ¢ 2—1) 
had become /r/ in early ME: OE hring hrycg hrefn hrof 
> ring ridge raven roof. 

2.8238. r had disappeared in speak, speech as early 
as the 10thc.: OE specan spé&c from sprecan spré&c. 
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2.824. Metathesis of » was very frequent in OK; 
corresponding to the West Saxon forms Jridda, prittig, 
brid, wyrhta, worhte we find at a very early date in the 
Anglian dialects the forms that have become the standard 
Mod. forms: third, thirty, bird, wriyht, wrought. Cf. also 
nostril OE nosfyrl, nosterle. 

2.825. After ¢ and d OF had often r instead of J; 
hence such E words as charter << Lat. cartula . chapter F 
chapitre >> capituluGn) . slander QF sclandre << scandalum. 

From OF coronel we have E coronel, which is now an 
obsolete spelling, though it explains the modern pronun- 
ciation ['ko'nol]; from the middle of the 17the. the 
spelling colonel, which agrees with the later French form, 
has supplanted the spelling with r. 

2.826. |r| has been added in philosopher (where it 
might be the ending -er of the. nomen agentis, as in 
serivener ME scriveyn), and in provender << OF provende 
(2? lavender << OF lavende if it is not from lavendula, cf. 
Germ. and Sen lavendel; cf. also charter << OF chartre << 
Lat. cartula). 

2.82¢, OF had a palatal (or palatalized) r in such 
cases as glorie, later gloire; here English has -ry (ME -rie): 
glory . story . memory . (carry?) . adversary . Gregory. 

On the subsequent treatment of jr] see 7.79, 7.85, 
iby col es Pato : 


lil 

2.911. Articulation as now in yes. 

Corresponds to OE (front open) g. Written y. 

Examples: year . yesterday . yoke . young. 

2.912. Loss of |j/ has taken place before /i/ in OE 
gif => uf .OE gyccean ME yicche > itch. Gipeswic > 
Ipswich . Gifelceaster >> Ilchester . ts-gicel >> icicle. Also 
in the prefix ge- > 7%: gewis >> iwis(s) . genoh >> enough . 
gecledd > yclad. 

On the development of /j/ in you, new, etc. see 3.8 
and 11.78. On the old letter 3, see 2.312. 
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2.913. In the middle of words old /j/ was not 
found, but there seems at one period to have been 
a /j/ in such inflected forms as higher, weighed, etc. 
Another /j/ was produced by the ever-present tendency 
to change a syilabic /i/ before a vowel of greater sonority 
into the non-syllabiec /j/, cf. Lehrbuch der Phonetik § 198, 
200. In the poets of the early modern period, we find a 
continually growing tendency thus to reduce the number 
of syllables in words like companion (2.423), passion, nation 
(2.723), William, familiar (2.817). See further 9.85, 12.2f. 


[c| 

2.92, Articulation as ch in German ich, practically 
a voiceless /j/. 

Corresponds to the same sound in OE, where it was 
written h (atter front vowels). In ME and early Mod. 
generally written gh. 

Examples: light . night . weight . high. 

Not found in Romance words. 

For the loss of /c/ see 10.1. 


[x| 

2.931. Articulation as ch in German ach or in Sc loch. 

Corresponds to the same sound in OE, where it was 
written h (after back vowels); in ME and early ModE 
generally written gh. 

Examples: daughter laughter . brought | laugh . bough . 
enough . though 

Not found in Romance words (caught is a comparatively 
recent analogical formation for catched). 

2.932, In OE nawiht nowiht, used as an adverb, 
|x] disappeared in or even before the 13thec.; Ch. has 
nat and not; but it was retained in the same word when 
used as a substantive: naught nought. 

2.933. In the inflected forms of laugh, enough, etc. 
we must suppose that the corresponding voiced sound 
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existed, but this “rounded /q/” was practically identical 
with /w/, ef. folgian > folwe 2.513. 
On /xs/ > [ks] see 2.324; on the loss of /x/ see 10.2. 


[h/ 

2.941. Articulation as now in hat. 

Corresponds to OE h (initial) and to OF h. Written h. 

Examples: hard . help . house | behave || harness . haste . 
harbinger . heraud now herald. hearse . hardy. 

2.942. In OF Ait /h/ was lost in the ME period; 
and for some time both hit and it were found, the latter 
chiefly after a consonant (cf. Cx R76 Is it not ynough 
yet? hit hath ben...| ibid. 28 I am sory for it, hit is 
to her grete shame | ibid. 84 hit sholde endure euer er 
it wold rote or wormes shold hurte it | Mal 85 Be hit, 
as it be may). From the 16the. it is established as the 
only form. Mod Sc has Ait as an emphatic and i as a 
weak form. Similarly hem was shortened into em, generally 
written “em (by BJo often written ’hem as if a ¢t had been 
omitted) and still living. Cf. below 13.6 on later ‘‘drop- 
pings of h.” 

/h/ is added in Scotch to us: huz (Murray, Dial. of 
the Southern Counties p. 188). This is mentioned by 
Mulcaster 1582 p. 136 as if it were the standard pronun- 
ciation. 

2.943. The Latin hk has disappeared in all the 
Romance languages. In OF it was sometimes but not 
always written in imitation of the Latin writing (cf. now 
on << homo, but homme << homine(m)). But a new |h/ 
was introduced in OF, chiefly in Germanic words, and 
the /h/ in these words was pronounced in English {see 
the examples above). In French, this ‘th aspirée’, too, 
is now mute. 

In ME considerable vacillation is found in the spelling 
of those words in which Latin h had become mute in OF: 
oost and hoost, (h)oure, (hJarmonye, etc. This double 
spelling is still found in ostler and hostler; cf. NED: 
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“hostler. As a variant of ostler, ordinarily pronounced 
like the latter, with h and ¢ mute; but, if used in the 
sense of hosteler, both letters would now commonly be 
sounded.” An unetymological h was often added to some 
words: habound F abonder, preheminence (Rehearsal p. 111, 
Swift, Tub 19), abhominable (popular etymology, as if from 
ab homine). But in most words the spelling has throughout 
the modern period agreed with Latin. 

A mute # was thus written in a certain number of 
words. Of these, heir, heiress, honour (with honourable), 
honest, and hour have preserved their /h/-less pronunciation 
till now. In many other words where h is marked as 
mute by early orthoepists, the tendency to pronounce 
according to the spelling has become increasingly powerful. 
Thus — to give only a few examples — M 1582 does 
not pronounce hf in humble, hoste, hostice, herb. B 1633 
does not pronounce it in inherit, heretik, heresi, homely, 
hypocrit, hypocrisi, humble, but he sounds it in humiliti, 
horrible, hospital, hospitaliti. J1764 has h mute in heir, 
heiress, honest, honour, hostler, homage, hospital, hour, herb, 
but sounds it in heredity, heritage, human, humane, humour, 
herbage, herbale. E1765 and 1787 has h mute in heir, 
herb, honest, honour, homage, hospital, hostler, humble, Hwm- 
phrey, Helen, heritage, heritor, hour, humor, but sounds it 
in inherit, inheritance, inheritor, hereditary; he mentions 
humble and hospital as wrong pronunciations. S 1780 
has the following list of words with h mute: heir, honest, 
honour, hospital, hostler, hour, humour, humble, humbles. 
N 1784 has the same list + herb, while he is doubtful 
as to humble. This word was pronounced without /h/ till 
near the middle of the 19th c.; cf. Uriah Heep in 
Dickens’s David Copperfield, who, while not otherwise 
dropping his h’s, yet continually says ’umble. In herb 
E1765 and 1787 and W1791 had h mute; in herbage 
it was sounded by N 1784, but not by W 1791; [a°b], 
but scarcely {o"bidz], may still be heard from good speakers. 
E (1765 and 1787) is the only author to omit it in 
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homage, Humfrey, Helen. In hermit (by the side of which 
cremite also exists) the spelling with h goes back to the 
14the., and the sounding of it probably to the 18thce. 
Humour and hotel are now pronounced with [h] by some 
educated speakers, without (h] by others. After x, h has 
probably never been pronounced: exhaust, exhibit, ex- 
hibition, ete., are now [ig'zo’st, ig'zibit, eksibifon]. 

In such words as are taken direct from Latin or Greek 
or as suggest a learned origin, though they may originally 
have come from French, A is pronounced: heredity . hero . 
heroism . hemisphere. Thus also in exotic words like hashish . 
horde . hussar . — Havana is sometimes pronounced [a vena} 
in imitation of Spanish. 

On the loss of /h/ see 13.6. 


Chapter IIL. 


The vowels and diphthongs of early Modern English 
will be treated in the following order: (1) i; (2) e and e; 
(3) a; (4) u; (5) 0 end 9; (6) ei, ou, ou; (7) ui and oi; 
(8) iu, eu, eau; (9) au. Each long vowel will be taken 
after the corresponding short sound; y will be mentioned 
with i, and with e. The examples will as far as possible 
be arranged according to the consonant following the vowel, 
the consonants being taken in the same order as in 
chapter I. 

li] 


3.1. While the early long /i'/ was probably a narrow 
vowel, it is difficult to decide whether the short /i/ was 
thin (narrow, 73) as in F file, phonetically [i], or broad 
(wide, 4) as in PE fill, phonetically [1]. The early ortho- 
epists do not deal with such nice distinctions. The Welsh 
Hymn to the Virgin (ab. 1500) and Salesbury (1567) 
seem to make a distinction between two short i-sounds, 
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one of which must have been the narrow and the other 
(denoted y) the wide sound. Too much importance should 
not be paid to these Welsh sources, which prove as little 
with regard to E pronunciation as the fact that the 
ordinary Danish school pronunciation of English identifies 
Ei in some words (bit, sick) with the narrow Danish 
sound {i] of bidt, gik and in others (sing, will, thin) with 
the sound of Dan. ingen, vil, fik (raised close [e]). Be- 
sides, though these two sources agree pretty well in their 
distribution of the two i-sounds (see Sweet HES § 786), 
they do not at all agree with Jones (1701, born in Wales), 
who also seems to distinguish two 7’s, but who is very 
inconsistent and contradictory on this as on many other 
points (see EkwalJ § 218 ff.). Johnston (1764) has ‘sharp 
i’, i.e. [1] in stressed final syllables and before ‘two con- 
sonants unapt to begin a word,’ as in fin, skin, ring, sing, 
commit, omit, cinder, tinder, but ‘the sound of accented 
long e pronounced short,’ i.e. [i] ‘before a single consonant, 
in any syllable but the last’: image, idiom, ability, civility ; 
also in king. The distinction is probably a Scotticism; 
in Sc even now short thin [i] is common; it is found 
also in king (Wylde, Hist. St. 184, though the reason 
there given — association with queen — is scarcely more 
convincing than that of Johnston: ‘perhaps to give a 
grandeur to the word’). The dialect of West Somerset 
(Elworthy, 1875, p. 48, 53) has the narrow sound in some 
words: {spid] ‘speed’, [ip] ‘heap’, [dip] ‘deep’; winter, etc. 
and the wide in others: [blid] ‘bleed’, [d1n] ‘thing’, drink, 
zick, etc. On the other hand, present Standard pronun- 
ciation has everywhere the wide vowel, and the analogy 
of short /u/ (see 3.4) speaks in favour of assuming wide 
Ji/ as common in the beginning of the 17the. Perhaps 
those scholars are right who interpret Cooper’s pairing 
(1685) of weal (long) and will (short) as an indication of 
the wide quality of the latter vowel: ea at that time was 
in the stage of transition from /e’/ to [i]; his long and 
short for narrow [i] are meed and meet. 
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Short /i/ 

8.111. Early short /i/ corresponds regularly to OF 
short i: rib. ship. lid . bit. twig. quick . timber . in . drink . 
give. if. withy . sinith . risen . this . fish . bitch . still . bird . night. 
In unstressed syllables: Hnglish . evil. 

Shortened OF 7: fifteen . wisdom. bliss. In these words 
the consonant groups /ft, zd, fs/ caused the shortening; 
in stiff OF sti, the shortening has not been satisfactorily 
explained. 

Sen short i: window . skill. till. 

OE and Sen y denoted the high-front-round vowel 
(short and long) as in Dan sky (German i, Fr u). But 
this vowel was unrounded in early ME, the result being 
fil. In the Kentish dialect, however, y became /e/, 
see below 3.2. Before /f, tf, d3/ the round vowel was 
in many cases retracted, see under /u/ 3.42. Examples 
of the regular short /i/ are: 

OE short y: cripple . giddy . little. trim . din. inch . king 
(GCE cy(nidng) . think (OF Pync(ejan) . dizzy (OK dysig) . kiss . 
list . bridge . kitchen . fill. thirst . gird . flight. 

Shortened OE long y: hid (p.t.and ptc.). thimble . kith . 
wish . filth. 

Sen short y: sister. 


3.112. Short /i/ further corresponds to OF i in 
stressed syllables: equip . fig . brick . simple . prince . deliver . 
skif’ . resist . bill, In syllables that are stressed in E, but 
not in OF: city . vicar . image . vinegar . privy . prison . rigid . 
riches (formerly richesse) . villain. mirror. In syllables that 
were stressed in OF, but became unstressed in ME: 
envy . melody . basin . service . punich . peril. In syllables that 
were stressed in neither language: nation . precious; cf. also 
companion (2.423), William (2.817), glory (2.827). 

li] in limn << lumine represents F u, as also in brisk 
if this is really from F brusque. 


3.113. A short /i/ is found for earlier /e/ before 
nasal combinations in the following words, of which the 
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two first have kept the old spelling, while i is written 
in the rest: England [ingland] OE Englaland. English 
[‘inglif] OE Englisc . think OE fencan: the personal verb 
encan and the impersonal Jyncan (me pynceh >> methinks) 
thus became phonetically identical. link OF hlence . string 
OE sstreng. wing ME weng (Sen). (fing?) . mingle cf. OF 
mengan . linger ME lenger . ink OF enque . blink ME blenke(n) . 
sprinkle ME sprenkle . skink Sen skenkja . cringe ME crenge(n) . 
singe OE sengean. hinge ME henge. springe OE sprengean . 
Fringe OF frenge . chimney OF cheminee. Short /i/ in Eng- 
land and English is mentioned by many early orthoepists 
(H 1569, G 1621, B 1638, etc.), and no other pronunciation 
seems to have existed in our period. As this transition 
takes place only before such consonant groups as never 
lengthen a short vowel, there is absolutely no reason for 
the supposition that long /e’/ and |i*/ have been inter- 
mediate stages. The change must have been direct 
je] > ij. Vulgar ingine (e.g. Di Do 10) for engine shows 
the same change; but this is found neither before the 
group /n(g)p/: length. strength, nor before |ntf]/: bench. 
stench, etc. 

3.114. We have also /i/ for /e/ in some words 
between + and a point consonant: OE hreddan > rid. 
OE grennian > grin. ME gredil > griddle. ME gredyrne 
> gridiron. ME abregge >> abridge. The old spelling is 
retained in pretty, now [priti]; it rimes with ditty in 
(Shakesp.’s) Pass. Pilgr. and with witty in Ben Jonson’s 
Volp. IIL. 2; /i] isgivenby J 1764, W1791, ete. — With 
these may be classed prithee, EK also often prethee, shortened 
from pray thee; grit OE gréot ‘sand, gravel’; riddle(s) OE 
redels (cf, read 3.246); cf. the similar raising of radish, 
which was familiarly pronounced reddish (N 1784, W1791). 

3.115. We have a few instances of modern /i/ 
corresponding to ME long e: sick, Cx seke, Ch seek, OE 
séoc; but as early as Ancrene Riwle (1225) we find sic, 
sik, sicnesse by the side of forms with e. If sic had not 
been so old, we might explain its {i/ as due to a shor- 
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tening of /i*/ from earlier /e*/ (see 8.32) in sickness; ef, 
the shortening in a nickname < ME an ekename. In bid we 
have a blending of OE beodan and biddan (cf. forbid Ch 
forbede OE forbcodan). For silly see 4.321. But no such 
explanation is available for hip(s) OE héope or for slick 
(in Ml, Chapman) = sleek; cf. also strip OE striepan 
strepan and possibly rik OE rée réac. Wick of a lamp is 
from OE wice rather than from weoce. 
On the transition from short /i/ to /j/ see 2.9138. 


Long |i'/ 

3.121. Early long /i) regularly corresponds to OE 
long i: by. gripe. wide . white . like . time. mine . alive . life . 
blithe . rise . tice . while . wire. * 

Lengthened OE i: child. mild . wild . blind . find . wind . 
climb. 

OE long y (unrounded like short y): hide . kine . hive. 
hithe (in place-names ‘harbour’). mice. (de)file . fire. 

Lengthened OE y: kind. mind. 

Sen long y: sky. mire. 

3.122. Long /1'/ also arises from short OE i + front- 
open g, which was practically = /j/, thus /ij = i]: file 
OE tigele . stile OE stigol. nine OE nigon . Friday OF fri- 
gedeg .sty OE stig . twice thrice OE twiga priga + s. 
scythe OE sigde . bridle(s) OE brigdels . lieth 3 sing. OE 
ligeb. In the same manner y + g becomes |i'/: dry OK 
dryge lie ‘untruth’ OE lyge.rye OE ryge . buyeth 3 sing. 
OE bygep. In weak syllables this /i'/ is again shortened: 
body OE bodig . holy OF halig . twenty OE twentig. Thus 
also in the adjectival anc adverbial ending -ly (Sen -ligr, 
-liga blended with OE -lic, -lice, cf. on -c, -ch 2.745); here, 
however, the vowel was often long, resulting in a diph- 
thong (4.42). 

3.123. Also long je’) + the front-open g, practically 
\j/, gives ME ji'/: OE logan ME lie lye |li‘a], now lie 
Hai]. OE fléogan >> fly vb. OE fléoge > fly sb. ME 
(Orrm) degenn, probably from Scn deja (though some 
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scholars think it a native word, unrecorded in OE) > die. 
Sen slegr > ME stigh (also sleigh) > sly. Sen slagp >> 
ME slicht, early slight (Sh. Mcb. III. 5.26 slights : sprights), 
now [slait]; the spelling sleight seems to indicate that 
another form existed in ME, which would have become 
[sleit] had it survived. Cf. also tithe OE teogcda. Before 
palatal k we have the same development: OE Jéoh > 
thigh [pai], which may have started from the inflected 
forms in which the palatal was voiced. But before ¢ no 
such voicing is likely to have taken place: OK leoht >> 
liht light, etc. In height, OK hiehpbu hehpu héahpu, the 
pronunciation [heit] — riming with eight, weight, freight, the 
only one mentioned by W1775, though in 1791 he 
admits that [hait] is the most general — was still found 
in Ellis’s time (see EEP 1.127); the ordinary pronunciation 
[hait] might be due to the analogy of high, cf. the fre- 
quent early spelling hight; also highth occurs with -th 
re-introduced after the other nouns in -th (Milton, etc.). 
Even the open /e'/ (OE Za and #) + 7 results in |i‘: 
OE déag >> dye sb. deagian ‘colour’ > dye v. OE éage 
>> ME ye jita/ in Ch., etc. >> Mod. [ai]; the spelling 
eye goes back to a by-form, which would have yielded 
Mod. [ei] if it had survived in speech; the spelling eye 
was perhaps preferred to keep the word distinct from the 
pronoun J (though the same spelling is found in eyas, 
which has always had |i‘/ > [ai]: ME xyas OF niais) 
or to avoid too short a written form (4.96). In either, 
neither the prevalent present pronunciation [aida, naida| 
may be explained as in eye, though the earliest authority 
for this pronunciation is J 1701. Three other pronun- 
ciations of these words are mentioned: $1568 had the 
diphthong which would have fesulted in PE *[eido]; 
H1569 had /eder/ and /e’der/; the former now has dis- 
appeared in StE (cf. Shakespearian rimes with together, 
whether, Viétor p. 40); the latter survives as [ido]. Gill’s 
notation (1621) probably means /e‘i/, 3.61, 11.31. Luick 
(Unters. § 841) believes that the [ai]-pronunciation of these 
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words originated in Scotch dialects, but no living Sc 
dialect has now [ai], which is now more usual in the South, 
while the North as a rule prefers [i'].—The modern noun 
tie need not be a direct continuation of OE téag, but may 
have been refashioned after the verb tie <c OE fitegan 
tegan. Note, however high, nigh, from the inflected forms 
of OE héah, néah and see below 3.618 key, ete. 

Through the processes just described we have the two 
pairs of homonyms: die (Sen) = dye and lie OE léogan = 
lie from inflected forms of licgan. 

3.124, Long /i'/ is frequent in French and Latin 
words. Stressed: cry . bribe . type . guide . spite . crime . fine . 
vine . arrive . guise . vice. oblige (cf. 8.33) . vile. desire. Stressed 
in KE, but not in F: lion. viscount . licence . tyrant. environ. 
li:| is often found with secondary stress: signify . sacrifice . 
enterprise . exile. empire. |i'/ is rare in unstressed E syl- 
lables, though it is found in many learned words: identity . 
didactic. On the endings -ile and -ine and on such words 
as direct, see 4.84 and 4.86. 

3.125. Before r, there is a good deal of overlapping 
among the long front vowels. We have /i'/ in some 
words that had in ME /e/: OE brér > briar . OE téorian 
> tire ‘fatigue’. ME frere OF frere > friar. ME wmpere 
(umpeere still in the Shakespeare folio of 1623) OF 
GUompair > umpire. ME cayér quair F cahier OF quayer 
> quire. ME acwere(n) OF acquerre > acquire; similarly 
require, inquire (Ch A 3166 enquere: there); the i in these 
three may be partly due to the Latin forms. ME squiér(e) 
> squire. ME enter > entire. ME quer(e) from OF 
cuer (Lat chorus) > quire [kwaia], now usually spelt choir 
with an approximation to the Latin form and rarely 
pronounced [kois] from the spelling. The derived word 
chorister was formerly /kwirista(r)/ (W 1791, Hyde Clarke 
1879) or /kwer-/ (81780, N 1784), but now only [korista}. 
— After r we have the same transition je} > /i'/ in 
contrive ME contreve . trifle ME trefle OF treujle (Mayhew, 
Academy */2 1896). 
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3.131. Spelling. After OE y had become unrounded 
in the greater part of the country, one district in the 
South kept the old sound unchanged for some time, but 
wrote it in imitation of French spelling with w or wi. 
Thus OE hygran ‘hire’ is found in the Ancrene Riwle as 
huren, and the noun OE hgr as hure or huire. A few 
survivals of these spellings still exist in Standard English: 
OE bysig > busy ['bizi]. OE byrian > bury [beri] with 
Kentish [e], see 3.212. OE byldan >> build (4.222). OE 
gylt >guilt, where u is generally apprchended as the sign 
of the ‘hardness’ of g (2.313). OE bygep 3 sing. > buyeth 
buys. 

3.132. The letter y itself came to be used as a 
merely orthographical variant of i, or rather as a sort of 
double 7 While ee and oo are often found, i was very 
rare; the shape of y was taken to represent i + J; cf. 
Dutch spijt = earlier spyt (in Dutch dictionaries 7 is 
placed between a and z) and French essayer = essai+ier. 
July is nothing but the Latin genitive case Julii (as used 
in Danish and German till the end of the 18th c.). 

When the sound of y became identical with that of 
i, the name of the letter /y’/ (as in the Scandinavian 
languages) was no longer practical and some other name 
had to be adopted (cf. F i grec, Germ. ypsilon). Mr. Sheldon 
(in Harvard Studies in Philology 11892 p.75ff.) points out 
wi as the name of the letter in Gregory of Tours and Y as 
riming with juy (nom. pl. of juif) in an Old French poem. 
The shape of Y was probably taken to represent V (= x) 
+I, a V resting on an I, and the name accordingly was 
called /ui'/ >> /wi'/ > [wai] (Daines, 1640, has w7). 

3.183. The letter y was generally used for long /i‘/, 
thus with comparative consistency in some Chaucer MSS; 
besides, there was a tendency to write y instead of i after 
and before m, n (to avoid too many i-strokes): myght . 
nyght .drynke . skyn. The latter practice did not, however, 
survive the invention of printing. During the first cen- 
turies of printing, a good deal of vacillation is found; 
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see a glaring example in (Shakespeare's) Hdward IIT (1596) 
Il. 1. 112: For sinne, though synne, would not be so 
esteemd, But, rather, vertue sin, synne vertue deemd. 


3.134. Gradually, however, the spelling became more 
settled. The chief principle of the modern practice is 
that i is preferred in the beginning and interior of a 
word and y finally: in. king. mind | fly. day . busy . lady . 
truly . money. A final ie was often kept till about 1700: 
erie . drie . anie . ladie . abilitie, etc. This was especially 
common in Scotland, whence the practice has come of 
writing -ie in many of the diminutives: Jladdie . birdie; 
especially feminines: auntie (but Willy, Dicky); Freddy is 
often written as the pet-form of Frederic, and Freddie of 
Frederica. As people disliked writing heavy (stressed, 
significant) words with two letters only (4.96), an ¢ was 
used contrary to the ordinary rule in rye and bye, the 
heavier form of by (often by-the-bye); ef. also good-bye. 


3.1353. Before inflectional and derivative endings y 
is changed to i: happy happier happiest happily happiness . 
ery cries cried. (In the beginning of the 18th c. regularly 
cry’d . carry’d . ty’d, ctc. on account of the apostrophe.) 
twenty twentieth . deny demal . bury burial . glory glorious 
glorify . duty dutiable . beauty beautiful . body bodiless bodily. 
But y is kept before such endings as are felt more or 
less as independent words: Citywards . ladyship . ladylike . 
twentyfold . bodywise .juryman. Proper names generally 
keep y in the plural: two Marys (also written Mary's) and 
three Henrys (or Henry’s, rarely Henries). Carrys (= Ca- 
rolines, Meredith Eg. 246). The Church has a good many 
Canon Wealthys in it (Hall Caine, Christian 25). Thus 
also sometimes in unusual words: anniversarys (Thackeray, 
Esm. 1.165; generally -ries) . none-so-prettys (Egerton, Key- 
notes 134) 

3.136. There is a tendency not to change small 
words: shyncss . slyness (as against holiness, ete.). dryly, but 
also drily . shyly (Dickens, Christm. 28, Ward, Rob. Elsm. 
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178) . slyly. Dryest is sometimes found (Ellis, Man and 
W.187, Lecky, Democr. and Lib. I. 33). 

3.137. After another vowel y is generally kept before 
endings: play plays played .boy boys. guy guys .coy coyly. 
In the past tense of lay, pay, say, however, the spelling 
laid, paid, said has prevailed; staid is used as an adjectival 
form of stayed (but lays . pays . says. stays). Daily is now 
never written dayly, and gaily is more usual than gayly. 
Words ending in -ey formerly (up to the beginning of the 
19th ¢.) changed -ey into -ie: valley vallies . money monies 
monied; now valleys . moneys moneyed. Story ‘floor of a 
house’ (<c OF estoree << instaurata) is often spelt storey to 
keep it distinct from story ‘tale’ (OF istorie < historia): 
a two-storied (or rarely -reyed) house. 

To avoid two successive i’s y is kept before -ing: 
trying . lying; Caxton even avoided the combination yi, 
writing lyenge, sayenge, etc., where e before ng is no doubt 
purely orthographical. Vie-+ ing is spelt vying or vieing. 
Two y's are avoided: sky with the adjectival ending -y is 
written skiey (Shelley p. 642) or skyey (Carlyle SR 102, 
Mrs. Browning, Aur. L. 269); the adjective belonging to 
clay is clayey. Cf. also holey ‘full of holes’, with -ey, as 
holy would he ambiguous; sometimes also horsey (Merri- 
man, Sowers 78, but ibid. horsiest, horsiness). 

2.138, There are some recent differentiations in 
spelling: die ‘cease to live’ dies dying dier—dye ‘colour’ 
dyes dyeing dyer (but lie ‘be prostrate’ is spelt like Ue 
‘tell an untruth’; cf., however, lier and liar). fly ‘small 
animal’, pl. flies (as the vb.)—fy ‘light carriage’, pl. flys 
or fly’s, rarely flies. business the old word, in more or 
less concrete senses, now pronounced in two syllables 
(‘biznis}, see 9.91—busyness a recent formation, abstract, 
‘being busy’ (‘‘the issues, pleasures, busyness, importance, 
and immediacy of that life’ Stevenson Mem. and Port. 42); 
also written busy-ness, pron. ['bizinis]. holiday with shorten- 
ing of o (4.39) and a changed signification—holyday, a 
re-formation = ‘holy day’ (‘holydays’ or ‘holidays’, Rus- 
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kin, Crown of W. 01.50). Hyde as a noun proper—hide. 
Some families write their name Smyth as distinct from 
the more common Smith; sometimes even the sound is 
modified [smaip]; also Smythe [smaid] is found. 

3.139. Further, y is written in Greek words: nymph 
system . synonym . lyre . hyacinth . hyena . psychology, etc. 
Thus also generally in rhyme, as if cognate with rhythm, 
though the word is from OE ram ‘number, computation, 
reckoning’; the spelling rime, which is found, for instance, 
in the Shakespeare folio of 1623, has recently been 
revived by several scholars. 


Je/ 
3.2. We have io distinguish short /e/, long closed 
je} and long open /e’/. 


Short /e/. 

3.211, Articulation probably as now in bet. It cor- 
responds regularly to OE short e and to OF e and is 
nearly always written e. 

Examples of /e/ = OE e (also OE eo before x + cons.): 
ebb . step . bed . better . neck . stem . hen . length . wether . best . 
edge . fresh . fetch . ell. sterve now starve. earth . ferry. 

/e/ in many words represents a shortened long e-sound, 
thus OE € (or earlier @) in: kept . bled . fed . met . bless. 
OE €0 in: crept. stepfather . depth . leman . friendship . theft . 
tether . breast. OE # in: weapon . meadow . breadth . let . 
empty . cleanse . meant . lent . ever . every . left (from leave) . less . 
flesh . health . errand. OE éa: Edward. 

Je} = Sen short e: kettle . egg. 

fe] = shortened Scn long e: fellow; shortened Sen 
el: them. 

3.212. Some words have been adopted into the 
Standard language from the Kentish dialect with ‘e)/ = 
OE y: merry OE myrge . bury OE byrgean (on the spelling 
see 8.131). fledge OE *flycge . hemlock OE hymilic . emberdays 
OE yinbrendagas . left (opposite of ‘right’) OE lyft . knell 
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OE cnyllan . shed OK scydd. — Thus we have the homo- 
nyms bury and berry, left and left. 

3.213. /e/ alternates with /a/ in some words before 
n: then and than are originally the same word (OE Janne 
donne). The two forms were often used promiscuously 
in the early period. H 1569 generally has den in both 
significations, only once dan ‘than’; G 1621 knows only 
den. In EE the distribution of then and than is often the 
inverse of ours. Shakespeare once has than ‘then’ riming 
with began, but also then riming with men. B 1633 is, 
perhaps, the first grammarian to insist on the distinction 
which is made now.—Similarly when and whan were found 
(OE hwenne hwonne); now only when survives. OE e@nig 
in ME became any and eny; the former /ani/ is the pronun- 
ciation often recorded by early grammarians, e.g. H 1569, 
while the latter [eni] has prevailed. OE manig regularly 
becomes many /mani/, thus pronounced by H 1569 and 
G 1621, and still in manifold {mznifould], while many is 
now always pronounced [meni]; the e is probably due to 
the noun OE menigeo, cf. a great many.—Cf. also Thames 
{temz], OE Temes more often than Txmes. 

OE ferscan regularly gives (with metathesis) thresh 
[pref]; but a by-form thrash [pref] is found. 

On account of the alternation in OE between wo- and 
weo- we have we- in the beginning of Wednesday and 
welkin corresponding to OE Wédnesdeg and wolken. (Cf. on 
the other hand world, worth, worship). 

3.214. In unstressed syllables a short e of indefinite 
quality was frequent in ME, where OK had the clearer 
sounds a,e,0,u: eighte OK eahta.name OK nama. write(n) 
OE writan . smithes OE smidas . alse OK ealswa . tunge OE 
tunge . harde OK hearde . smithes OK smides . written OF 
writen . naked OE nacod . harder OE heardor . luue OF lufu. 
Most of these weak e's have now disappeared, see 6.1 ff. 

3.215. Short /e/ in stressed syllables of French 
words: treble. accept . meddle. dette now written debt . direct . 
sex. member . tent . sever . press . pledge . cell. verse. Stressed 
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in English, but not in French: medal. metal mettle. second . 
emperor . gentle . levy . effort . present adj. vessel . legend . 
lecher . felon . peril. mercy. Stressed in French, but not 
in English: pite now pity . closet . silent . richesse now 
viches . countess . modest . chapel . castel now castle . manner . 
scholer now scholar. desert. Unstressed in both languages: 
the middle e of element, the first of event, resent. 

3.216. Fe before a nasal has given E /e/: member. 
tent . tense (OF tens now written temps). tench (OF tenche 
now tanche) . trench (OF trenche now tranche). But other 
words were taken over after the change in (Central)French 
from e in this position to [&] (nasalized), which in E 
became /a/ (not nasalized): example (sample) . standard . 
ambush . penance ME penaunce . annoy . anoint . language ME 
langage . pansy OF pensee . rampart. 


Long close /e’/. 

3.221. Early long close /e’/ regularly corresponds to 
OE ¢ (also the @ that was originally @), OE (Anglian) @ 
the i-mutation of Germanic au (Westsaxon ie, y), and OE 
éo. Examples: he OE hé . bee OE béo . knee OE cnéo 
nom. creep OE créopan . keep OE cépan, c@pan . sheep OE 
scép (by the side of scp) . feed OK feédan . need OF ned, 
WS nied . reed OE réod . meet OE metan . fleet OE fléot . 
seek OE s@can . deem OK déman . queen OF cwen . green 
OE grene. fiend OE féond . believe OF (gejléofan, (ge)liefan . 
thief OE féof . seethe OK séodan . teeth OE tap. freeze OF 
Sréosan . cheese OK cése. geese OK ge@s. beseech OK besécean. 
feel OK felan. wheel OE hwéol. here OE her. deer OF déor. 

Further, /e’/ is the result of the lengthening of OK 
e before Id: field OE feld . yield OE g(ieldan. 

3.222, /e'| is also found in many French words: 
agree . degree . decree . achieve . grief . niece . siege . career . 
prer. 

Long open |e’]. 

3.231. Long open |e] was regularly found where 

OK had # (i-mutated OE @ = Germanic ai, Anglian and 
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West Saxon #) or éa; that the sound was an open /e’/ 
(mid-front-wide or low-front-narrow, y 6 or 7) is seen, for 
instance, from Cheke’s words (1555) ‘‘men ‘homines’ and 
mean ‘medium’ que verba non sono, sed soni tempore dis- 
crepant.” Examples: sea OE sé. flea OE fléa . heap OE 
héap . lead v OE lédan. lead sb OE léad . bread OE bréad . 
heat OK h#tan . great OE gréat . beacon OF béacen . stream 
OK stréam . mean OE ménan . bean OK béan . leave vb OK 
l@fan . leave sb OE léafte) . leaf OE leaf . heathen OE 
heden . heath OE h#p . death OE déap . least OE lé&st . east 
OE éast . teach OE te&can . heal OE hélan . fear OJ. fer . 
ear OF éare. 

/e'| also corresponds to OE short e lengthened in open 
syllables: bead OE bedu. tread OE tredan. meat OE mete. 
eat OE etan . break OE brecan . weave OE wefan . bequeath 
OE bicwedan . besom OE besema. meal ‘flour’ OE melu . bear 
vb OE beran . pear OE peran. 

je'| was also found in these (H 1569 de‘z, thus also 
G 1621, B 1633); on the origin see Anglia Beibl. 1905 
p. 153, 168, 336. 

3.232. xamples of /e’}/ in French words, where 
Anglo-Norman had e, while Central French had ei, a (cf. 
below 3.615): plead . treat . feat . defeat . feature . cager . 
meagre . eagle . ease . please . peace . grease . increase . lease . 
leash. In season and reason we have the same ai in I 
unstressed syllable. In treason it is orig. a+ i (in F 
now spelt trahison). The spellings conceave, deceave and 
receave, which were common in the 16th and 17th «., 
denote the sound /e’/, which is also mentioned in some 
of the early orthoepists (B 1633 ‘wee writ’ receiv’, and 
say rader receav’”’), while others pronounced /e'/ (16th c. 
/i']) in accordance with the spelling e7. Some made a 
difference between conceive, etc., with /e| > /i'/, and 
concei(p)t, recei(p)t with |e*i/, thus Shakespeare (see Viétor 
§ 28); this agrees with Websters remark that eastern 
U. S. had at his time ‘‘conceeve, consate’ for conceive, 
concetpt (quoted Ekwall’s ed. of Jones p. CI).—Open /e’/ 
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was also found in some F words with e: veal OF veél. 
seal OF seél . reveal OF revele . appeal OF apele . beast OF 
beste . feast OF feste . cease OF cesse . preach OK preche . neat 
OF net. 

3.233. |e); was also the sound in the names of 
the letters be, ce, etc., and in ‘learned’ words taken direct 
from Latin and Greek, such as complete, extreme which 
were often in the early period spelt compleate, extream. 
B 1633 mentions it expressly in Pharisee and in words 
with Latin ae or oe; his examples are Cesar . Egypt . 
female . phenix. 

3.234. The vowel in weak is difficult; OE wac 
would regularly have become *woke; Scn veik gives ME 
weik, waik, which in ModE would have become *waik 
iweik], cf. swain (3.6); most modern dialects have forms 
that correspond to this Sen word. The similar form bleak 
is explicable as due to the influence of the vb bleach OE 
bl@cean, but the parallel verb w&cean is rare in OK and 
is hardly ever found in ME; consequently it cannot be 
responsible for the vowel in weak. In steak it is only 
the spelling that is irregular; the modern pronunciation 
[steik] is exactly what we should expect from Sen steik 
(W175). 


Distinction between the two long e’s. 

3.241. In ME spelling no distinction was made 
between the two e's, which were written e or ee indiffer- 
ently, though we may be perfectly certain of their being 
separate sounds, because they were kept apart in rimes, 
and because the evidence of the rimes agrees, on the one 
hand, with the distinction between two classes of OE 
vowels or diphthongs, and on the other hand with the 
distinction expressly made by the early phoneticians of 
the modern period; see the lists in my book on Hart, 
also Ekwall’s edition of Jones § 198f. In the 16th c. 
an orthographic distinction began to be made, by which 
/e’] was written ee, ie, or ei, while /e'/ was written ea or 
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e..e; but both might also occasionally be written e. After 
a good deal of vacillation (we find, for instance, seege, 
seige, and siege, greefe, greef, and grief in Shakespeare) the 
spelling still found to-day became settled for each word. 
What is the origin of the new modes of spelling? ie is 
generally put down to French influence, and as a matter 
of fact, it is found in many words where Central French 
had ic, while ME had e like Anglo-Norman (grief. piece . 
niece . brief . pier . fierce. pierce . relief. siege . cashier . grenadier). 
In other F words ie is used’ where Central French had e 
(achieve . chief. mischief) while we have, on the other hand, 
career, rear, arrears == CentrF carriére, arriére. And 
then, we have ie in quite a large number of native words: 
field . yield . believe belief . thief thieve . lef. fiend . priest . bier 
(the vowel of which is probably influenced by F biére, as 
OE bér would have become /be'r/ rather than /be’r/). 
Besides, ie is written in friend and sieve, which are now 
[frend, siv], but which had formerly the same vowel as 
the rest of the ze-words (see 4.3812, 4.214), and before 
w, u in view, lieu, adieu (3.8). 

3.242. As for ea, this modern spelling agrees with 
that of OE in many words (stream. bread, etc.). But OK 
had ea only in words which in Germanic had au. In 
early ME we find ea, not only in these words, but also 
for OE #: meast, etc. in the Ancrene Riwle and the 
Katharine group (beginning of the 13th c.). The sounds 
of ea and # had become identical, and the spelling which 
was traditional in one group of words was extended to 
others. This practice cannot, however, be the source of 
the modern spelling, as ea is very rare in the Jate 13 th, 
the 14th and 15th c. and only begins to reappear to 
any extent about the middle of the 16th c. Luick (Unters. 
p. 175) suggests that the spelling ea originated in those 
parts of the country whose dialects had at that time 
developed a diphthong /ea/ for the sound in question. 

3.243. My own theory connects the new orthography 
with the raising of /e’/ into [i'] (8.14), which made the 
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distance bewween the two sounds too great for them to be 
conveniently written by means of the same letter. Je, and, 
to a lesser extent, et, which were known from F spellings 
of grief, ete., were then seized upon as convenient sym- 
bols of [i'), because this sound was closely similar to the 
one in bit, etc., while ea was chosen for the more open 
sound, ef. ow (3.53). Whether this had any connection 
with a dialectal diphthong, appears to me very doubtful 
indeed. Wherever ea is written, we are generally warranted 
in the supposition of an early /e'/, even when the sound 
is now different, as in bread, earth, heart, etc. 


3.244. Before r there is some overlapping of /e’/ 
and |e’! (as of /e’/ and /i'/ 3.125); ef. Luick, Unters. p. 180. 
We have /e’} regularly = OE @o in steer . leer . deer (beer); 
it is written ea in dreary OE dréorig and dear OE déore. 
fe] is also regular in hear OE hieran, weary OE weéerig, 
and here OE her. But /e'/ is also mentioned as the pro- 
nunciation of fear OE fr and year OE géar, where we 
should expect /e’/ to have been the only sound (H 1569 
has € in fear). je/ is found regularly in ear . sear (or 
sere). wear. tear sb, all with OE éa; /e'/ is also regular in 
spear OE spere (and perhaps in gear), but irregular in 
smear OE smieran and shear OE scieran. In F words we 
have /e'/ in appear. clear. rear . arrears . mere . peer . cheer, 
though we might expect /e'/ in some of them. It is pro- 
bable that /e'/ was at any rate a possible pronunciation 
in all those words, native and foreign, that were spelt 
with ea, even if we have no positive evidence in the early 
phoneticians. 


3.245. The spelling ea is also sometimes found 
before other consonants than 7, though the sound is not 
likely to have been |e'/: cleave ‘split’ OE cléofan, cleave 
‘stick’ OE clifian, and seal OE inflected seole- . Streak: H 
1569 pronounces /stri*k/ with |i], not /e'/; /it/ may be 
the lengthening of OE i séricw (cf.4.214), but the spelling 
is then abnormal. 
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3.246. The vowel in read was /e’] as we might ex- 
pect from the # in OE ré&dan; this is the value given to 
ea by G 1621. But there existed another pronunciation 
with /e’/, which is the reason why the word was fre- 
quently spelt reede in the 15th and 16th c. H 1569 
pronounced /ri‘d/ < /e’/, and rimes in Shakespeare and 
Fletcher show the same vowel, which is probably due to 
an analogical formation sped: speed = re(a)d: |re'd!; cf. 
my book on Hart p. 27. This also explains why the 
shortening in OE rédels has become riddle(s) with |i] and 
not with /e/. Or is the change due to r + vowel + d? 
Cl S.114; 

Jo 

3.25. Some ME MSS (those mentioned in 3.242% 
also had a rounded mid-front vowel /#/ written eo, see 
Sweet HES § 655, 681 and Bilbring, Ronner beitr. zur 
anglistik 15 (1904) and Anglia, Beibl, X VIJ (19096) p. 135. 
The sound was subsequently unrounded and became /e/. 
If I am not mistaken, this gives us the ciue to the pre- 
sent spelling of some words: people F peuple OF pueple, 
ME pronounced /po'pl/, later /pe'pl/. jeopardy F jeu parti 
‘divided play, uncertainty, risk’, ME /d3ap-/, now ['d5epadi]; 
o is mentioned as mute by C 1627. leopard OF leupard, 
now [lepad]. feof’ now {fef]; possibly also the two proper 
names Leopold, formerly always pronounced [lepald], now 
often according to the spelling [liapould], and Leonard, 
also written Lennard. Yeoman may be another case in 
point, though the etymclogy is so obscure that it is im- 
possible to state anything about the ME form; B 1580 
and J 1640 pronounce /e'/ > {i']; C 1627 says that o is 
mute; J 1701 gives /e,i‘, 4/ as alternating pronunciations 
(cf. also Ekwall § 215). E 1787 gives o as mute, while 
W 1791 has 6 as in PE [joumon], evidently a spelling- 
pronunciation. 

la] 


3.31. Short /a/ corresponds regularly to OE #& and 
a, also to the a which under various consonantal in- 
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fluences had become ea in West Saxon; further to a, 
alternating with o before nasals. All these minute shades 
of sound which were conscientiously recorded by Old 
English scribes, have no importance for the phonetic 
development with which this volume deals. Even for 
OE itself, the differences look more considerable on paper 
than they probably were in actual pronunciation. The 
modern reader who pronounced 2 in f#t as the advanced 
[a] in French patte, a in fatu as the medium [a] in Eng- 
lish father, a and o in mann, monn as the retracted [a] in 
French pdte, perhaps slightly nasalized, ea in earm, eall 
as an advanced [a] followed by a scarcely perceptible 
medium [a] gliding on to an [r, 1] with the tongue hol- 
lowed, and ea in sceadu as an advanced [a] so short as 
to be a scarcely perceptible while gliding from the front 
consonant on to the full medium [a], would probably 
come nearer to the intentions of Mlfred and his contem- 
poraries than the professor who insists on making these 
several sounds as distinct from one another as_ possible, 
and he would be in a better position to understand the 
Middle and Modern English developments. (On the three 
a-sounds f[a, A, a] in living languages see my Lehrbuch der 
Phonetik § 162 f.) 

Examples of early short /a/ from these OE sounds: 
crab OE crabba . apple OE xppel . cap OE cwppe. sad OE 
sed . adze OE adesa . shadow OE sceadwe . at OK ext. what 
OE hwet . cat OE catt . back OE bec . fax OE fleax . ham 
OE hamm.lamb OE lamb lomb. shamble(s) OE scamol. man 
OE mann monn. stand OF standan stondan. hang OE hangian 
hongian . thank OE pane fone. shank OE sceanca scanca. staff 
OE stxf . after OE efter . shaft OE sceaft . bath OE bep . 
ass OE assa . fast OE fest .asp OE zxspe . ash OE esce . 
wash OK wese wascan . match OE mecca. small OE smel. 
palm OE palma . all OE eall . half OE healf . barley OE 
berlic. hard OE heard . sharp OE scearp. 

Short /a/ also results from the shortening of OE a 
and #: clad OE clad(o)de > cladde.lammas OE hlafinesse . 
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an (a) OE an.ask OE axian (scan) . hallow OK halgian . 
hallowmass OE halgamesse | ladder OE hlzder, infl. hlzdre- . 
mad OE (ge)me#d(e)d . adder ME nadder OE ne#d(dre . 
bladder OE bl#ddre . fat OE feted infl. fette . Stratford 
OE str#te + ford. last vb OE lé&stan. 

The difference between this shortening of # and that 
resulting in e (3.211) is one of time; if the shortening 
took place very early, # was reduced to # and treated 
accordingly; if later, # had already become /e’/, the 
shortening of which was /e, e/. 

Short /a/ also corresponds to Scandinavian a: scab. 
hap . flat. want. anger . cast . bask . calf (of the leg). 

8.32. Short /a/ from French a in a stressed syl- 
lable: act . lamp . tan . flank . (pass see10.67). catch . calm. art. 
charge. Stressed in E, not in F: abbess . cabin . chapel . 
matter . dragon . famine . manner . travel . passage . majesty . 
fashion . bachelor . valley . baron. Stressed in F, not in E: 
comfortable . general . medal . coward . vicar. Unstressed in 
both languages: second a of malady, first of batallion. 

3.33. Short /a/ is also found for earlier aw (from F 
au <al) before a lip consonant: scabbard OF escauberc . 
savage OF sauvage . salmon OF sawmon. In salmon I has 
never been pronounced in English; among other ortho- 
epists, G 1621, J 1764, W 1791 expressly mention / as 
mute; now ['semon]. Cf. aw=/a‘/ before lip consonants 
3.3.—Sausage had a corresponding form with /a/ from 
au; 11764, $1780, N 1784 give [s] as the pronunciation 
of au; W 1791 has [0°] as educated and [e] as vulgar, 
and [e] is still found in vulgar E (Storm, EPh. 816), 
also in the form sassinger; cf. sauce with [a’], 10.82. See 
on other a’s and au’s 3.9. 


Long |a’/. 

3.34. arly long /a’/ corresponds regularly to OK a 
(#, ea) in an open syllable, which was lengthened in ME 
after OE @ had become |a'/: ape OF apa. lade OE hladan . 
ladle OE hlxdel . shade OE sceadu . hate OK hatian . shake 
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OE sceacian . snake OE snaca . acre OE zxcer . name OK 
nama . shame OF sceamu . lane OF lane . knave OE cnafa . raven 
OE hrewfen . shave OE scafan . bathe OF badian . graze OK 
grasian . hazel OE hesel. tale OK talu.ale OE ealu. 

Ja‘]} is also found in Scandinavian words with an 
originally short vowel in open syllables: gape . gate . take . 
same . scathe . snare. 

3.35, {a} in French words in stressed syllables: 
able . escape . fade . state . plague . blame . cave . face . chaste . age . 
ache (or aitch, name of the letter hk). male . declare . scarce. 
Stressed in E, not in F: labour. vapour . nature . danger . 
nation. Stressed in F, not in E: solace . damage (cf. 9.14). 
The long /a‘/ in female is not due to the F vowel of 
femelle, but to the analogy of male. 

3.36. The long quantity of some early /a'/s is due 
to compensation after the loss of a consonant: OE hl#f- 
dige, first with shortening on account of the group fd ME 
lafii > early |la‘di] lady. OE healfpennig > early {ha‘peni/ 
now |heip(o)ni], where the spelling halfpenny does not 
show the change. (The word is sometimes in late ME 
spelt without the f: halpeny ale Piers Pl., halpens Wycl.) 
©1627 mentions hafe as a corrupt pronunciation of halfe. 
Ralph, often spelt Rafe in the 15th and 16th c.; the 
pronunciation [reif] < /ra‘f/ still survives, though the 
spelling-pronunciation |relf] is often heard. 

3.37. This leads on to those instances in which 
early /a’/ is from earlier aw (OF aw < al) before a lip- 
consonant (cf. savage, ete., above 8.388, and see Luick, 
Anglia 16.497, 503): babe (if the etymology: OF baube << 
Lat balbu(m) ‘stammering’ be correct) . mavis OF mauvis . 
save OF sauve; as early as Chaucer we find it riming with 
have, knave, shave . safe OF sauf; here Chaucer has au, 
but the word is not found in rimes in his poems. chafe 
OF chauffe . wafer ONF waufre, Central F gaufre. We 
have the same |a‘/ before m in flame . chamber . cambric, 
where it does not correspond to al, but had au in ME 


Alaum(bje . chaumber. Before /d5/ and |ndz]/, too, we have 
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ja'} << Jau/: sage (the plant) OF sauge < salvia . gauge 
|ga'dz/, now [geidz] ONF gauge CentrF jauge . change ME 
chaunge . range . arrange . strange. angel. Stressed in E, not 
in F: danger . manger . stranger, to which must be added 
ancient with /nsi/, now [nf]. Stressed in F, not in E: 
orange, now [orin(d)5], transcribed by S 1547 in the pl. 
oreintsys. Before /d5, nd5, nsi/ we ought, perhaps, to 
indicate the early sound as /e‘i/, not as /a’/; but the ulti- 
mate result is the same. 


jul 

3.411. With regard to the quality of early short 
ju/, the old orthoepists do not make any distinction 
between narrow and wide w (cf. 7 3.1) and identify it 
indiscriminately with French short ou, which is narrow, 
and German short u, which is now (at least in the North) 
wide. But Florio’s identification (1611) of uw in bun, dug, 
flud (= flood ?), gud (= good), rud, stud, tun with Italian 
close o in honoro mio Dio con ogni divotione has been taken 
as evidence of the wide sound, which is also the sound 
tound in present E wherever the sound has not been 
changed into [a], see 11.6. 

8.412, Early short /u/ regularly corresponds to OE 
short u: cup. mud. nut. buck. some. sun. sung. drunk . love. 
thus . lust. full. turtle . borough. 

Short /u/ is a shortened OK w in some words: buxom . 
dust . husband , utter . utmost . us . but. OE w has been 
shortened before a /k/ in duck sb OE duce . duck vb OE 
“dican . suck OK sucan . puck OE puca. Cf. the shortening 
before a labial 8.24, before /x/ = [f] 10.23. 

/uj corresponds to Scandinavian u: scrub. ugly . scull. 

ju/ is a shortened Scandinavian @: scum . busk . 
Thursday. 

$42. Early /u/ in some cases corresponds to OK 
y, especially in the neighbourhood of |{/: shut OF scyttan. 
shuttle OF scytel. thrush OE pbrysce. blush OF blyscan . rush 
sh OE ryse. crutch OF cryce. clutch OK clyccean . much OF 

§* 
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mycel . such OF swyle; before [dz] cudgel OK cycgel. Thus 
perhaps also in Dutch, originally /y/, formerly often spelt 
Duitch; according to B 1638 both /dutf/ and /dit{/ were 
in use. But frundle is from German rather than from 
OE tryndel, stub and muck from Sen forms without mutation 
rather than from OK stybb and Sen myki; comely, OE 
cymlic (¥?) has been attracted to come. 

Note also /u/ in young OE iung (North.) by the side 
of WS geong. 

3.4%. The sound of /u/ is often found instead of 
other vowels in the neighbourhood of lip consonants. Thus 
very often before /r/: murther murder OK mordor sb, myr- 
dran vb . word OE word . worm OK wyrm . work OH 
weore sb, wyrcean vb. wort OE wyrt . worth OK weorp . 
worthy OE wierdig wyrdig . worship OE weorpscipe . worse 
OE wiers wyrs . worry OE wyrgean . burthen burden OE 
byrden. Possibly also forth, in early pronunciation often 
with /u/ (H 1569, who has also forp; but G 1621 has 
Ju'/). The question in most of these words is complicated 
by the fact that PE [a] may be the result of early /er, 
ir} as well as of /ur/, see 11.12, but with regard to many 
words early orthoepists indicate clearly /u/. In the verb 
further OE fyrdran, the /a! may of course be analogical 
from the comparative, OK furdor.—In woman |wuman| 
now [wumon] OE wifman ME wimman, the w+ m has been 
strong enough to retract /i/ to /u/ before the back vowel 
aj, but not before the front vowel /e/ of the plural, now 
[wimin], spelt women with the o that belongs properly to 
the sg only.—We have also /u/, now [A], between |m/ 
and |y/: among, -st OE ongemang (H 1569 and G 1621 
with 0), mongrel, formerly also spelt mngril, probably 
from the same stem, and monger OE mangere (G 1621 
kosterd-munger), while OE ang after other consonants has 
become Jon/, now [an]: long, song, throng. Cf. PE [a] in 
month, etc. 11.64. 

In sulky << OE (a)solcen (solkennesse taken as solke ++ 
nesse) |u| may be due to the synonymous sullen? 
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3.441, Early short /u/ corresponds to OF |ul, 
stressed in both languages: trouble . double . couple . (rut? 
<_ route) . cover . suffer . budge . push. touch . incur . turn. 
purse . disturb . purple . turtle . scourge. Stressed in English, 
but not in French: supper . sudden . butler (but bottle) . 
subtle ME sutil . plover (OF plouvier) . govern . covet . covey . 
sovereign . cousin . cozen. dozen . custom . budget . butcher . gullet . 
colour . sullen . turret . current . courage . novrish . flourish . 
curlew . curfew (F couvre-feu) . furnish . journey . burgess . 
purchase . purpose . purport . purloin . purliew (OF pour-allee 
blended with liew) . purvey . purview . purfle (OF pourfile). 
In courteous and courtesy the early pronunciation had both 
fur/, which has yielded [0°], and /u'r/, which has become 
[a‘]. Stressed in F, not in E: the endings -our (emperor, 
honour, etc.), -ous (virtuous, etc.), which in the 16th c¢. 
had two forms, /-our/ < Ju’r/ and |-ous/ < |/u’s/ (with 
secondary stress), and /-ur, -us, -uz/, see Hart’s Pron. p. 43. 
Stressed in neither language: jealousy . pursue (first wu). 

3.442, Early /u/ also represents F 0 before a nasal, 
which in Anglo-French had become |u/ (cf. /u'/ below 
3.47). Stressed in both languages: swm . number . bomb . 
encumber . ton. fund . front . affront . plunge . sponge . trunk . 
uncle. Stressed in KE, but not in F: stomach. dromedary . 
pomeroy . bombard . Lombardy . bombast . comfit . comfiture . 
comfort . compass . company . combat . comfrey . condut . 
constable . conjure . country . abundance . money . onion . trunnion . 
donjon or dungeon . frontier . (monkey << OF monne-+- ki(n)?). 
To these was added comrade, OF camerade, popularly taken 
to contain the prefix com-. Stressed in F, not in EH: 
pardon . baron . lion . reason . season . prison, -ton (nation, 
etc.), all of them frequently spelt -own (pardoun, etc.) in 
ME, which shows a pronunciation with /u/ or /u'/. Stressed 
in neither language: commit . command . contend . contain . 
condemn . concur, ete.—In cony, coney OF conil, the pro- 
‘ nunciation was /u/ > [4], riming with honey, money, till 
about the middle of the 19th c., when [‘kouni] came to be 
used (after the word had become obsolete) as a spelling- 
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pronunciation supported by ‘the desire to avoid certain 
vulgar associations’ (NED). 

In a certain number of these words, present pronun- 
ciation begides [a] < /u/ also has [5], which may be due 
either to Central (or later) French or to spelling influence: 
dromedary . bomb . bombard . Lombardy . bombast . combat . 
comfrey . constable . frontier . frontal . frontispiece. [a] alone 
is found in common . accomplice . accomplish . comrade ((A] 
till ab. the middle of 19th c.) . homage . honour . honest . 
bonnet . astonish . contrary . conquer . conquest. In the ending 
-ion (nation, ete.) the early orthoepists generally write /o/, 
not /u/ (H 1569, G 1621). 

3.443. (u/ also corresponds to F o in a few other 
words. After a lip consonant, it is similar to the /u/ 
mentioned above (3.43): puzzle F opposaille . putty F potee . 
(pudding?<< Welsh poten, cf. 2.12). Further: gulf F golfe. 
tuck OF estoc . drug F drogue . drugget F droguet . cutlet 
ModF cételette, evidently assimilated to cut. 

3.444. We have also /u/ corresponding to F /y/, 
written u, in a few cases in stressed syllables: humble . 
just . bust . judge . purge. More often in unstressed F syl- 
lables: public . study . ducate (early spelling ducket, etc.) . 
punish . duchess . surname . surplice; unstressed in both 
languages: submit . supplant . success . suffice . sufficient . 
surprise . survive. Note also that in the traditional Kk 
pronunciation of Latin, which was largely modelled on 
the French, short % was rendered /u/ > [a], while long 
wu became [ju'].—/u/ represents OF diphthongs we and wi 
in cull OF cueille . usher OF (h)uissier. 


fur] 

3.45. Long early /u’} corresponds regularly to OE 
aw: cow sb. thou . stoup now stoop . loud . out . roum now 
room . town . mouth . thousand . house . owl . shower . rough. 

Lengthened OE wu: (dowmb see 4.222). hound . bound . 


found . pound . ground . sound . wound ptc. (mourn . bourn 
13.36). 
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Sen long #: cow ‘depress’. hown (now bound) ‘going’. 

3.46. Short OE uw -+ back open g, which in this 
position was practically = /w/, thus /uw = u‘/: fowl OE 
Sugoi . sow OF sugu. cowl OE cugele. This g was absorbed 
into a long @: bow OE bagan. drought OE dragop. 

Thus also drown < Sen *drugwa for drukna, ct. Dan. 
dialects drown < *drogna. 

Further we have /u'/ < jo‘g/ (ef. [i] < fe'j/ 3.128) 
in bough ‘branch’ /bu’/, now [bau], OE b6h, inflected bog-. 
slough ‘mire’ /slu'/, now [slau] OE sloh. plough Sen plog . 
enow (pl. of enough). In all these words we must start 
from the inflected forms; the treatment of the uninflected 
forms is shown in enough /e'nux| > [i'naf] 10.23. 

3.47. Early long /u'/ corresponds to OF w, in 
stressed syllables: vow . allow . endow . powder . dout now 
written doubt . scout . spouse . couch . hour . devour . gourde . 
court . course . source.—Stressed in E, not in F: bowel . 
towel . tower . dower . dowry . coward. Outrage has been 
popularly connected with out, hence ou /u'/.—OF stressed, 
E unstressed: -our, -ows see above 3.441.—The length may 
be doubted in some cases before r: court, etc., cf. 13.36. 

We have also /u’/ before a nasal corresponding to 
Central French o (Anglo-French u): towmbe now tomb (8.23). 
crown, formerly corowne . noun . renown . soun now sound 
F son . sound vb F sounder . bound . abound . round . found . 
profound . confound . surround (sur-onde from Lat unda) . 
count F conte . count F now compte. account . fount . mount . 
amount . announce . pronounce . renounce. Stressed in EK, 
not in F: county . countess (where the analogy of count has 
prevented the same treatment as in country) . countenance . 
counsel . mountain . fountain. . bounty. 


Spelling of /u/ (short and long). 

3.481. In OE wu was always written for the vowel 
ju/. But after the Conquest French influence produced 
considerable confusion. In F the letter w was used for 
the consonant |v/, see 2.536, and for various vowel 
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sounds in consequence of the long Latin a having been 
fronted into /y’/ or at any rate the mixed /ii’/, while 
Latin % and 6 had become levelled into one sound, 
written promiscuously u, 9, and ow. In English u besides 
its new consonantal value of /v/ was sometimes used for 
/y/, see 3.1381, and more often for the new diphthong 
Jiu/, see 3.8, besides keeping its old value of /u/ and 
ju'j. To obviate the confusion thus created recourse was 
had to the two F spellings ow and o. The former was 
most often used for long /u'/, but also in many words 
for short /u/. The letter o in itself was often used for 
/u/, sometimes for the long, but more often for the short 
sound. As Heuser has shown (ESt 27.353, see especially 
p. 391 ff. on the Midland texts), some ME texts write 
pretty regularly o for OE wu in open syllables while 
keeping w in closed syllables, thus in Havelok doru (= 
thorough, through), forw (furrow), boru (borough), sone (son 
OE sunu), wone (OE wunian), bole (bull), but wn-, us, thus. 
ful, Lundone, etc. A specially interesting case is the im- 
perative cum as against come, comes, comen. Heuser inter- 
prets this as indicating a real sound change, uw in open 
syllables having been lengthened into /o’/. But as we 
have in ModE in all these cases /u/ (now [u, 4] see 11.6), 
I suggest the explanation that we have here a purely 
graphical device without any corresponding phonetic 
difference: while in a closed syllable the chance of mis- 
reading was very small, it was considerable in an open 
syllable, as swne might be read as /siuno/, cf. June, and 
cume as /kium|], cf. conswne, etc. Survivals of this mode 
of spelling are thorough and borough, besides those that 
fall under 3.482; compare son ME sone for sune OE sunu 
with sun ME sunne OE sunne. 

3.482. In ME texts of a more recent date (Chaucer, 
etc.) we find o used still more extensively for /u/, namely 
in the neighbourhood of any of the letters m, n, and u 
(v, w). The reason is that the strokes of these letters 
were identical, and that a multiplication of these strokes, 
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especially at a time when no dot or stroke was written 
over i, rendered the reading extremely ambiguous and 
difficult (unt might be read also as mui, uwi (uvi or wi), 
iuu (ivu or iw), mii, imi, etc.). This accounts for the pre- 
sent spellings of won, wonder, worry, woman, monk, monkey, 
sponge, ton, tongue, some, Somerset, honey, cover, above, love 
(ME lowe for luue) and many others. 

On oo in wood and wool see 4.216. 

3.49. A survival of the old vocalic value of w is 
found in the proper name Leveson, another manner of 
writing Lewisson, now pronounced ['l(j)u‘sn]. The letter ww 
(‘double w’’) was written not only in the consonantal 
value of /w/ (cf. 2.512), but also instead of a single u 
after a vowel (cf. aw, ew below). As Mulcaster (1582 
p.117) expressly states, the spelling ow had to be avoided 
before a vowel, as « would there be taken to represent 
/v/; hence such spellings as coward (cf. couer = cover) . 
vowel . dower (cf. Douer == Dover) . power (cf. pouerte = 
poverty) . shower . bowed . bowing. After a long period of 
vacillation, the present distribution of ow and ow became 
settled, which pays no regard to sound, but generally has: 

ow finally: cow . know; except thou, 

ow before a vowel, see above, 

ow before 1: owl . howl . bowl (but soul), 

ow before final n: town . known (but noun), 

ow and ou before d: crowd . loud . powder, 

ow in most other cases: house . sour . nourish . stout. 
bought, etc., also before -nd: hound . sound, ete. 

The arbitrariness of the regulation is seen in the con- 
trast between noun (pronoun) and renown, both of course 
etymologically identical. A recent differentiation has been 
made in spelling between flower and flour ‘sort of meal’, 
which is originally nothing but a special sense of flower, 
and between fowl the noun and foul the adjective, which 
are identical in sound, but in all other respects different (OE 
fugol, fal), while no difference is made in spelling between 
bow [bau] and bow [bou] or between row [rau] and row [rou]. 
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It appears from the examples given that matters are 
complicated by the fact that the same vowels stood 
originally for different sounds and that sounds originally 
identical have subsequently had different developments. 
Thus we have: 


ow = early /u'/, now [au]: xow . cow . tower, ete. 

ow = early /ovu/, now [ou]: know . known . grow, ete. 

ou = early /u/, now [au]: thow . house . county . 
plough, etc. 

ou == early /ou/ before /x/, now |o'/: thought, ete. 


[a 
early jo'u/, now [ou]: soul. 
ou = early /u/, now [A]: nourish. country . (tough), ete. 
ou == early /u'/, now [ul]: could. 


S 
2 
| 


jo| 

3.5. As with e, we have to distinguish short /ol, 
long close /o’/ (¥5) and long open /o'/ (y7). 

3.311. Short 0, in early pronunciation probably not 
so ‘open’ as the present low-round-back-wide sound in 
got, but rather like German o in goft, regularly corresponds 
to OF short 0: cobweb. hop . god . pot . dog . cock . from. on. 
song . oft . moth . gospel. follow . folk . morrow . corn . short. 

jo] is a shortened OE 6 in soft OE adv sdfte . fodder 
OE inflected fodre- . blossom OE blostm. 

Jo/ before ng, in long. song. strong . throng . thQvjong, to 
which the Scandinavian word wrong may be added. The 
usual theory is that OE a was lengthened before ng (cf. 
the lengthening before mb in camb > comb 4.221), then 
changed like other @’s into /o’/ in early ME and _ sub- 
sequently shortened. This, however, is very doubtful, as 
there is no reliable evidence for the lengthening of any 
vowel before ng. OE had the spelling -ong as well as -ang 
(cf. mann, monn 3.31); and we may very well assume a 
direct change from -ang /ang/ to -ong with short vowel 
long/. Before other nasals, as also before -nk, a was 
preserved in Standard English, with the sole exceptions 
from and on OE from fram, on an (anstressed forms?). 
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Short /o/ from Scandinavian 0: odd . rotten . aloft . 
(? cross). 

3.312, Short /o; corresponds to OF 0; in stressed 
syllables: proper . trot . mock . offer . (apostle) . lodge . port. 
Stressed in English, not in F: pocket . honour, etc. (see 
3.442) . office . (hjostler . jolly . foreign. Unstressed in E, 
stressed in F: nation, etc. see 3.442. 

Short /o/ in a few words corresponds to F ow: novel 
F nouvelle . costume (cf. custom). (Spelling-pronunciations?) 


joj 

3.521. Long close /o'/ regularly corresponds to OE 
6: shoe . to too . brood . good . flood . root . joot . book . 
doom . soon . glove . hoof . other . sooth . ousel (ouzel, formerly 
more regularly spelt oozel) . goose . tool . floor . swore. On 
OE 6 before g, h, see 3.46. 

Long close /o’/ is a lengthening of OE o in gold, 
should, would. 

As to /o'/ in shoot, etc. see 3.602, 

Long /o’/ corresponds to Sen 6: root . took . bloom . 
boon ‘prayer, benefit’ . booth. Also exceptionally to Scn 
ou, au: loose. 


3.522. Long close /o’/ corresponds to OE @ between 
w and a lip consonant: swoop |swo'p| OE swapan . womb 
{wo'mb/ OE wamb . whom |hwo'm] OE hwam. But /o'| 
is also found in two /two’/ OK twa and who /hwo'], whose 
{hwo'z/, in which no lip consonant follows. Perhaps the 
voicelessness of w accounts for the change in these cases, 
see Mansion, Archiv f. d. st. n. spr. 120 p. 156. The w 
also accounts for /o’/ instead of /o‘u/ (or /u’/, 3.46) in 
woo |wo'/ OE wogian ME wowe(n) and swoon |swo'n| 
OE swogen; EE has also swoun(d) with the diphthong 
arising from /u‘/, riming with sownd, cf. 3.46, and forms 
without w. 

Close /o’/ is found instead of /o'/ on account of the 
weak stress in the suffix -hood (childhood, etc.) OE -had. 
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Hemp! (Journ. of Germ, Philol. I. 14) explains /o/ in who 
from its frequent employment without sentence-stress. Luick (Unters. 
76) gives an explanation of woo, swoon different from the one 
attempted here. 

3.523. Long close /o'/ is found in a few OF words 
(in the neighbourhood of a lip consonant): boot. mood (in 
grammar). move. prove . proof . fool . poor.—On -oon in F 
words like balloon see 8.36. 


Jar] 

3.531. Long open |o'/ probably in ME had a sound 
like that of Pres.E law, which gradually ‘became ‘closer’; in 
the early Modern period it may have been something like 
Danish @ in gas or the long vowel corresponding to Ger- 
man o in gott (see on these sounds Lehrbuch d. Phon. 
§ 159f., Fonetik (Danish ed.) § 349f.). The sound regu- 
larly corresponds to OB a: toe . foe.no.so.go.mo moe 
(adverb, used as a plural of more) . woe . sloe . roe , doe. 
soap. pope . rope . grope . road sb. rode p. t. abode . broad . 
woad . load . goad . toad . boat . goat . oat(s) . smote . wrote . 
(hot) . oak . stroke . token . oakum . broke . spoke sb . woke . 
home . foam . loam . roam. one. only . alone . atone . none . 
once . bone . gone . stone . moan . groan . loan . drone . clover . 
grove . drove . loaf . clothe . loathe . both (? Sen) . cloth . oath . 
loth . wroth . those . arose . ghost . most . holy . hole now whole . 
dole . goal (OE gal?) . pole . mole ‘mark on body’. more . 
sore . oar . boar . hoar . lore . roar . (lord). 

The difference between so with /a'/, now jou], and two 
with /o’/, now [u’], is due to so having lost its w at an 
early time, while w in two modified the vowel before it 
disappeared itself, see 3.522 and 7.3. 

Long /9'/ corresponds to Sen @ in fro, possibly also in 
both, if this is not a native formation. 

3.332. Long open |o'/ also represents an OE short 
a (ea) lengthened before Id: old . cold . bold . hold . sold . 
told . fold. Thus also in comb and clomb before mb. 

3.333. Long open /o'/ further is an OE short 0, 
lengthened in an open syllable: hope . open . throat. float . 
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(groat?). mote . bode OE bodian . smoke . yoke OE infil. geocu . 
broke(n) . spoken . soak . cove . stove . over . cloven . nose. hose . 
chosen . coal OK colu pl. and other inflected forms. hole 
OE infl. hole- . foal . sole . shoal . stolen . (be)fore . born(e) . 
forlorn . frore .(? door) . bore ‘make a hole’ . (shore?) . snore. 
—This /o°/ was still distinct from /o°"/<< OF @ in Chaucer, 
see Skeat’s edition vol. VI p. XXI, though Chaucer some- 
times rimes more (mara): before (biforan); in Lydgate they 
seem to have completely fallen together, but a difference 
between the two sounds is still preserved in South York- 
shire and South Lancashire. 

3.534. Long /o'/ corresponds to OF o in stressed 
syllables: lobe . robe . noble . sober . ode . coat . note . rogue . 
cloak . trone now throne . rose . suppose . close . gross . coast . 
roast . toast . host . poach . coach . broach = brooch . reproach . 
approach . sole ‘alone . sole ‘fish’ . stove . restore . implore . 
story OF istorie, -oire. Stressed in English, not in French: 
poet . broker . hostage . crosier . sojourn . story or storey OF 
estoree . glorious. (Stressed in F, not in E: memory per- 
haps had a long vowel in English for a short time after 
the shifting of the stress, but 0 soon became short.) 

$3.34. Spelling. Throughout the ME period, o was 
the ordinary spelling for short /o/ as well as for both 
the long sounds, 00 being occasionally written to indicate 
length. The spelling oa was found for the long open 
sound in the 13th c. Gn the same texts that had ea, 
3.242). In the following centuries oa is extremely rare 
(it is not found in Caxton, for instance), but begins to 
be commoner towards the close of the 16th c. In the 
17th c. the use of oa reaches its present extent, though 
many words wavered for a long time (cloath . cloathe . 
broath . shoar . choack—all from Defoe’s Rob. Crusoe 1719). 

The reason for adopting oa was the same as in the 
ease of ea (3.241, 8.14). Inconsistencies in the use of oa 
and o abound; they can be seen at a glance in the lists 
just given. Oa was never used finally, hence foe, etc. 
(though oe in one word signifies the close sound: shoe). 
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As with ea, Luick (Unters. p. 175) thinks it possible that 
the spelling originated in those districts (North, North 
Midl.) that had in their dialect a diphthong /oo/ which 
might be rendered oa.—In two instances, oa was used to 
differentiate in spelling words which were originally one 
and which have always preserved the same sound: broach 
and brooch, coarse and course (coarse cloth properly ‘cloth 
of (ordinary) course’), cf. 3.47. 


Diphthongs. 


3.601. Before treating here the diphthongs which 
arose in ME, chiefly through combinations of vowels and 
vocalized open consonants (wv, g). a few words must be 
said about the OE diphthongs, which have all dis- 
appeared as such. The predominating element remained 
as a monophthong, and the subordinate elements dis- 
appeared. Thus @a became /e/ 3.231 and é0 became /e’| 
3.221. The short ea from whatever source became a, as 
in eall “> all, sceamle- >> shamble(s), sceamu > shame 
(lengthened, see 3.34). The “short eo’ was really two 
distinct diphthongs; it was either an e modified through 
a ‘hollow’ element and then in ME became (or remained) 
e: heorte >> herte, or else an o modified after a front ele- 
ment and then in ME became (or remained) 0: sceort > 
short; thus also in geoc (>>*juka); here o was lengthened 
in the inflected forms, hence ME |jo'ke/ > Mod yoke 
[jouk!. Similarly cd in sceoh was only a long 6 preceded 
by a front glide on account of sc; ME regularly (with 
disappearance of % in the inflected forms) |fo:] >> Mod 
shoe [Ju']; OF sceac > shook. Cf. also OE scieran, the i 
of which is due to sc, > shear. 

3.602. But in some words the first element of an 
OE diphthong, though not originally due to a preceding 
palatal, was treated in the same manner, the first element 
being absorbed into the palatal consonant and the stress, 
as it were, shifted on to the second element; in most 
cases two forms subsisted for some time side by side. 
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Thus OE scéolan > ME shete (Chaucer, ctc., now extinct) 
and shote /fo'to/, now shoot [fut]. OE céosan >> chese 
(Ch., ete.), and “cedsan >> ch(ijoose: after the change /o’] 
> |u'] this too became indistinguishable from /iu/, whence 
the frequent spelling in the 16th and 17th c. chuse; 
G 1621 writes chvz with v, his sign for /iu/ as in vz ‘use’. 
OF acéocan becomes ME acheke(n) and achoken, whence 
Mod choke (though we might expect *chook). OE céowan 
> chew now [tfu'] (on gow >> |fiu] see 3.812, on the 
disappearance of /i/ see 13.76) and c(e)owan > chow, 
formerly common, but now restricted to Sc and northern 
dialects (for another form chaw see NED). OE scéawian 
> shew |feu] (H 1569, G 1621), now extinct in the 
spoken language, though the spelling is still often used, 
and sc(ejdwian >> show (H 1569 also |fio'/), now [Jou]; 
most orthoepists of the 17th and 18th c. give ew = ow 
or ‘long o’ in this word. OK céap regularly becomes cheap 
'tfep/ > [tfitp]. but in the two compounds chapman and 
chaffer C*céapfaru) we have c(e)ap-. Thus also after /j/: 
OE géar regularly > year, but géara becomes y(eara > 
yore. OK geolca regularly >> yelk, but also g(eolca > 
yolk, now the recognized form [jouk]; C 1627 gives yelk 
as a vulgar form for yolk, and |) 1640 says, “‘yolke, of 
an egge, which they commonly call yelke.’ But OK 
gea > yea; the existing pronunciation [jei] is due to the 
analogy of nay, 11.75, not to *ged. 

3.603. An analogous change of the old diphthongs 
is also seen in a few cases, where no front consonant 
ean explain it: OE léosan >> ME lese(n) (Ch., Roister 
Doister), and lose, now [lu‘z] (ef. céosan); here influence 
of the adj. loose has been invoked in explanation. OE 
scréawa > shrew | friu], now [fru’], cf.13.71, but also shrow 
which is the spelling of the Shakespeare folio; his rimes 
show the corresponding pronunciation, which is still found 
according to Ellis, EEP IIl p. 960. Scréawesbyrig > 
Shrewsbury, similarly with the two pronunciations [fru‘zbori] 
and [frouzbori], which both survive. OE stréawian or 
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stréowian > strew |striu] or strow /stro‘u/; both forms are 
still used, pronounced [stru’, strou]. Cf. also OE stwian 
siowian, ME sewe sowe, now spelt sew but pronounced 


(sou]. (On the possible shifting in the diphthong of héo 
see 2.742.) 


[ee'i]. 

3.61. Towards the end of the ME period two hitherto 
distinct diphthongs ai (ay) and ei (ey) were confused into 
one /c‘i/ or /xi/, perhaps with a half-long first element. 
The old difference is still to some extent visible in the 
spelling, though a good many ey’s have now been changed 
into ay’s (wey . pley . cley . hey and others). The spelling 
gray has not completely displanted grey, and in recent 
times an attempt has even been made to assign the two 
spellings to different shades of the colour: “Gray is a term 
ased for a mixture of white and blue. Grey refers, 
amongst colour scientists, to a mixture made by white 
and black” (Standage, quoted Academy °/3 1901). This, 
of course, is wholly artificial—The ME distinction between 
ai and ei need not occupy us here, and we shall treat 
ME ai and ei as one Modern English diphthong. The 
phonetic value of the diphthong was probably |e’/ (the 
long of PE had) gliding slowly upwards in the direction of 
fil. With regard to the spelling with 7 or y, see 3.137. 

3.611. The first source of /e'i/ is OF wg (the letter 
g here represented the front-open consonant, practically 
Ij]: day OE deg . maidcen) OE mexgden . said OE segd(e) . 
again OE ongegn . against OK ongegn + es+t. brain OE 
bregen . wain OE wegn . slain OK (ge)slegen . daisy OF 
dzges + éage . nail OE nexgel . snail OF snegel . tail OF 
tegel. To these should, perhaps, be added eight OE 
(Angl) zhta (WS eahta), and neighbour OK néahgebar. 

3.612. A second source of /s‘i/ is OE e+ the came 
front-open g: play OE plega and plegian . lay(eth) OK 
leg(ep) . laid OE legde . braid OE bregdan . saith OE segp, 
hence say inf. twain OE twegen . lain OE (geJlegen . blain 
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in chilblain OE blegen . sail OE segel . ail OF eglan . lair 
OE leger. The two vowels found in the same paradigm, 
OE segP and swxgde, have thus been levelled, while the 
third stem seen in secgan, etc., has totally disappeared. 

3.613. <A third source of /x'i/ is OE long #+ the 
same g: grey gray OE gr&g . clay OE cl&ég . whey OK 
hwg . stair OE st&ger. 

3.614, <A fourth source of /&‘i/ is Sen ei: they. aye. 
bait . swain . raise . their. 

3.615. <A fifth source is the OF diphthong ai and 
a+ in two syllables: pay . gay . delay . jay . ray . array . 
aid . await . claim . vain . plain . grain . train . chain. gain . 
complain . saint . plaint . plaice . maister now master mister . 
mail ‘coat of armour . rail . assail . avail . mayor (maire) . 
pa . chair. Stressed in F, not in E: abbay . veray now 
very . certain . chaplain . suddain now sudden . sullain now 
sullen . villain . forain now foreign . sovrain now sovereign . 
fountain . mountain . bargain . barain now barren . travail 
now also travel . bataille now battle . vitailes later vittles . 
(e)spousaile now (e)spousal . arriwail now arrival . fewaile 
now fuel towaile now towel . entrails . vicaire now vicar. 
Stressed in neither language: ven(ajison. 

3.616. A sixth source of /xi/ is OF et (or e+ 2): 
survey . convey . fray . affray . display (OF displeier < 
displicare, in EK apprehended as a compound of play) . 
prey . pray . obey . strait . rein . pain . vein . attain . reign . 
feign . constrain . paint . faint . deign . disdain . faith . praise . 
veil . heir . fair ‘market . despair. Stressed in E, not in 
F: dainty . (leisir, now leisure). Stressed in F, not in E: 
money . lamprey . doseine now dozen . harneis now harness . 
burgeis now burgess . counseil now counsel . merveyle now 
marvel . appareil now apparel . boteile now bottle. This e 
was also found in the ending Anglo-French -eie = Central 
French -ée, Lat. -ata: countrey now country . valley . medley . 
motley . entrey entry . alley . assembly . journey . chimney . army. 

3.617. The following homonyms were produced 
by different sounds coalescing into /#‘i/: air OF air and 
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heir OF heir. fain OE fegen and feign ME feine OF feigne . 
fair ‘handsome’ OE feger and fair OF feire (mod, foire) . 
hail OE hegel and hail Scn heil . hay ‘dry grass’ OE hég 
(see below) and hay ‘hedge’ OE hege blended with F hae . 
lay adj OF lai, lay vb OE stem in legep, and lay p.t. 
OE leg . may OE meg and May OF mai . main OK 
megen and OF maine, blended with Sen megin . nay Scn 
nei and neigh OE hné&gan . rain OE regen, rein OF reine 
(mod. réne), and reign OF reigne . vain OF vain and vein 
OF veine . way OE weg, wey ‘a certain weight’ OK wége, 
and weigh OE wegen (cf. sb. weg). The various words 
now spelt bay (‘berry’, ‘arm of the sea’, ‘recess’, ‘bark’, 
‘reddish’) were already more or less homonymous in OF, 
as also were pray OF preier (mod. prier) and prey OF 
preie (mod. proie). 


3.618. There are some overlappings between this 
diphthong j/e’i/ and the long monophthongs /e’, e’, i‘). 
Sleight, height, eye, and either have been mentioned already 
(3.123); for OE (Angl) hég (WS hiey) we should expect [hi'] 
or [hai], but have hay [hei]. OE c#g has become key, 
which till about 1700 was regularly pronounced s0 as to 
rime with grey OK grég, but is now [ki] as if from /ke*/ 
or /ke'/; similarly quay OF caie, which Swift and Tenny- 
gon rime with day, is now [ki'] . Torquay [to"ki']. (Is 
that on account of the /k/? Cf. bleak, weak 3.234 with |k/ 
after the vowel. The NED believes in Scotch influence 
in key, while Luick (Unters. § 339) is inclined to ascribe 
the vowel to North Western or perhaps West Midland 
dialects.) Note also the different forms of OF pleit: now 
it is spelt plait, but pron. [plet] or [pli't], with the sounds 
corresponding to obsolete spellings plat and pleit. Similar 
overlappings are found in the instances of je} = F ai 
mentioned 3.2382; they are generally ascribed to the 
peculiarities of the Anglo-Norman dialect. 

On the later treatment of /x*‘i/ see 11.3 and 11.4. 
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[ova] 

3.62. This diphthong is formed of two elements, 
the first of which is a long back-round vowel (ME |o'/ 
from OF @ or Sen 4, or from OE 0 in an open syllable, 
or ME /o'/ from OE 6, which in this combination became 
more open than elsewhere), and the second a back-round 
consonant (w or the back-open g, which became rounded), 
On the spelling ow, ow see 3.49. 

3.621. It thus corresponds, first, to OE aw: know 
OE cnawan . blow OE blawvan . throw OE prawan . sow OE 
sawan . mow OE mawan . blow (as the wind) OE blawan . 
crow vb OE crawan. crow sb OE crawe . snow OE snaw . 
slow OE slaw. row OK raw. soul OE .sawol smvle. 

Further, to OE ag: dough OK dag. own OE agen; aud 
to Sen ag: low adj. Sen lag. 

3.622. We have /o'u/ from OE o in an open syl- 
lable +g in bow (to shoot with) OE boga. flown pte. OF 
(gepflogen. 

3.6238. Finally, /o'u/ is from OE ow: blow (‘to bloom’) 
OE blowan . flow OE flowan . glow OE gléwan . grow OE 
growan . low (‘to bellow’) OE hlowan . row (in a boat) OE 
rowan . stow OK *stowan. (For woo, swoon see 3.522.) 

3.624. It will be seen that the origin of this diph- 
thong renders a long first element probable in all cases. 
It is also recognized as such by H 1570 who writes 
|bo'u, mo‘u, so’ul/ and by G 1621, who writes /blo‘un, 
gro’u, kno‘u, so‘u/, etc. PE has [no‘u, o‘un, bo'u, flo‘ul, 
etc.; and we thus need assume no change since the ME 
period, except perhaps a comparatively slight raising of 
the first element, while the slow movement of the organs 
has on the whole remained unchanged. (See my book 
on Hart, p. 33ff., about ay and ow). 


lau] 
| 

3.63. This may be provisionally given here as a 
variant of the preceding diphthong; it only occurs before 


/x]. It corresponds to OE o before ht: wrought OE wrohte 
7* 
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(worhte) . bought OE bohte. Also to OE 6 which was short- 
ened before the consonant group ht: brought OE brohte . 
sought OE sdhte . thought OK fohte and the noun (ge)poht . 
doughter now daughter OK dohtor. Similarly OK a@ ME 
/o"| shortened: ought OE ahte. OK (njaowitht and (n)owiht 
have run together so as to be inextricably confused in 
(aught and (njought. 


Joi, o'i, ui, wi, iui| 
3.7. These diphthongs are only found in loan-words: 
now we have always ot, oy, pronounced [oi] or rather 
[o(-)i]; vg often has [ai], cf. 11.5. The early history of 
the diphthongs is obscure; Luick’s attempt to separate 
them (Anglia 14.294) is not successful, based as it is on 
erroneous interpretations of Bullokar’s not very clear 
notations (see Hauck, System. lautl. Bullokars). I subjoin 
an alphabetical list of the words found transcribed in the 
early authorities Hart 1569 and 1570 (H), Mulcaster 1582 
(M), Bullokar 1588 (B), and Gill 1621 (G), adding the 
origin of each diphthong by means of Roman numerals: 
= Latin au-+i; I1—Lat 6+ 7%; III Lat o or 4 +7; 
[V late F ot = earlier F ei; V other sources: 
annoy IL M Joi]. anoint III M /uil . appoint III M |uil, 
G /wi/ . assoil IL G foi] . avoid IL MBG !oi] . boil III G 
{wil . boistious V B foil . boy (12.64) VH jue/, MB [oil, 
G /uoi, boreal. oi]; cf. Butler 1633: ‘Oi, in boy, we sound 
(as the French dooe) woé: for whereas they write bois, soit, 
droit; they say bwoes, swoet, drwoet’ . broil III? ‘tumultus’ 
G foi, wi], ‘torreo’ G /u‘i] . buoy (12.64) TTL? H /uei/, B 
G /wil . choice IH [oi] . coif IIIB foil] . enjoy IM G [oil . 
foil IM /ui/, G /wil . foin IG |wil . hoise (now hoist) 
VH /oi/ . hoy ‘small vessel’ VH |uei/ . join III H iui, 
M /ui/, B Joi/, G iui, oi, wi/ . joint ITT M Jui/, B /oil, 
G Jui! . joist V (OF gistey B Jini] . joy I MBG |oi/ 
loiter VB foil . loyal IVG Joi] . moist IIITG Joi] . noise 
I B /oi/ . noyous 11 G foif . oi! 11 G Joi! . ointment III 
B |oi/ . oyster IL H joi] . point I1L G |wil . rejoice I G 
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loi] . royal IVG foi] . soit (= F ‘seuil’) I1 G fiui, oi] . 
soil (= F ‘souiller’) III G foi, wi, iui/ . spoil IL B foil, 
G Jui; . toil II MB /uij, G /oi, wi, iui] . toy V MG 
joi] . voice 111 H Joi, oi/, BG joi/ . void If BG foi/. I 
have here transcribed as /iui/ what others interpret as 
lyi/, see 3.819. Thus, classes I and IV have always /oi/, 
the others are more or less uncertain. Cf. on the whole 
question also Ekwall’s ed. of Jones § 361, 368, 366, 369. 
It should be noted that F oi is still [oi] in the traditional 
E pronunciation of the formula ‘‘Le Roy le veult’’; ef. 
also Shakesp. R2 V. 3.119. 


Jiu/ 

3.811. The first source of this diphthong is OK 
1+ w: Tuesday OK Tiwesdeg . steward (stuard) OE stig- 
weurd . spew OE spiwan . yew ME iwe ewe OE tw éow . hue 
OE hiw héow, spelt hu as early as the 14th c. (NED). 

$.812. <A second source of /iu/ (which it is not al- 
ways easy to keep distinct from the first) is OK éo-+ w: 
ewe OK éow . you OE éow . true OE tréow. new OE néow . 
blew OE bléow . knew OE knéow . threw OE fréow . chew 
OE céowan . brew OE bréowan . rue OK réowan . truth 
OE tréowde . truce ME trewes . your OK éower. To these 
may be added leeward, now [l(j)u()jod| beside the more 
bookish ['litwod], cf. steward; and youth OE geogop (iugop), 
in which the (rounded) open-back g was practically = /w/. 

3.813. <A third source is F iu, teu (ie from Latin 
short e, which is generally in E treated as long close e, 
see 3.222): rule ME riwle OF ri(ejule Lat regula; the 
spelling rule common from 1500, perhaps earlier. Jew . 
adieu . liew . Hebrew . Andrew . Mathew . Bart(h)olomew. 
—In blue /iu/ is from F ew, in ME generally spelt blew or 
blew; the spelling blue is “hardly known in 16th—17the.; 
it became common under French influence (?) only artter 
1700” (NED). 

%.814, A fourth source is F unstressed e+ stressed 
wu: due ME also dewe OF déu Lat *debatu(m), now F di. 
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sure OF séur Lat securu(m), now F str . view OF véue 
Lat veduta . crew OF créue. 


3.815. A fifth source is French u, now [y'] <_ Lat a. 
Stressed in both languages: glue . mew OF me . cube . 
rude . allude . conclude . lute . refute . bugle . duke. fume. 
use vy. refuse v. confuse . accuse . excuse . use sb. juice OF 
jus . dure. pure. cure. conjure. Stressed in English, not 
in F: cruel. newel OF nual . ruin . rumour . humour . union . 
funeral . usage . usury . confusion . tulip . curious . jury . surety . 
purity. Stressed in F, not in E: vertue now virtue . ague . 
pedigrue now -gree OF pied de grue. issue . minute . fortune . 
refuse 8. deluge . figure . (a)venture . nature . creature . 
measure . conjure. Stressed in neither language: ambiguous . 
humility . the middle u of usurer . natural . adventurous. 
Some of the words mentioned were taken direct from 
Latin rather thar from French; it became customary to 
pronounce Latin w (short or long) in open syllables as 
fiu/; hence mutilate, cuwmulate, tunic, etc. 


3.816. <A sixth source of /iu/ is F monosyllabic ui 
(ditferent from u and i in separate syllables as in ruin): 
fruit . suit . bruit. June OF juin . pew ME also written 
puwe OF puye Lat podia. Stressed in English, but not 
in F: puny (as a law term still spelt puisne) OF puis né. 
nuisance. Unstressed in both languages: July OF juillet 
(-y rather from Lat -ii, see 3.132). On |ui, oi/ for OF 
ui, see 3.7, 


3.817. A seventh source is ji] + an original »v, 
cf. 2.5385; only in eschew, eschu OF eschive and sue ME 
sewe OF sivre inf.—Jiu/ is singular in rescue ME rescowe 
OF rescou- . tune F ton. sinew OE sinu. On leisure . pleasure, 
and treasure see 2.735. 


3.818, The identity during the whole of the ModE 
period of the sounds resulting from these various sources 
is shown in the first place by the fact that no one of 
the early phoneticians distinguishes them. Even those 
authors who speak as if the sound of u in words from 
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the French were identical with F [y], give the same 
sound to native words: § 1568, for instance, has vu (taxus 
== yew), nu (new), slu (slew), tru (true) in the same list 
as duk (duke), du (due), etc.; M 1582 similarly identifies 
the sound of new, true, vertue, and G 1621 that of use 
and new, etc. 

Secondly by the fact that the spellings were continually 
confounded, u(e) being used in such native words as Tues- 
day (ME Tiwesdai, see Stratmann-Bradley; in 15th c. 
London Documents (see Lekebusch) Tuesday more fre- 
quently than Tywes-, Teuis-, Twes-), hue, rue, true (true truly 
in London documents from 14th and 15th e., Morsbach, 
Schriftspr. 75) etc., and inversely ew (iew) in such French 
words as view, pew, mew, etc., to mention only such words 
as have retained these spellings officially. Similarly wi 
has been introduced into juice OF jus and sluice OF es- 
cluse (esclus?), and u into puny OF puis-ne. From such 
spellings as vertew, crewel for earlier vertu, cruel, which 
begin to appear in the 14th c., Nicol and Sweet draw 
the inference that /y’/ when final or before a vowel (but 
not in other positions) became feu] at that time. But it 
is safer to consider this as a merely orthographical change, 
the reason for which can be seen from Mulcaster’s words 
(1582 p. 116) ‘“‘to auoid the nakednesse of the small uw, 
in the end we vse to write those terminations with ew 
the diphthong, as new, trew, vertew”. The early coalescence 
of F éu and Fu in English is shown by Bokenam’s rimes 
and spellings: (sure: endure, dure, disfigure ; ensure : scripture, 
see ESt. 8.243). 

The identity of the native and the F sounds has 
occasioned the homonymy of hue ‘colour’ and hwe ‘outery’ 
OF hue, blew and blue, crewel (of unknown origin) and cruel. 
The spelling has been differentiated in the case of OE 
cliawen, now clew ‘ball of thread’ and clue ‘indication’. 

3.819. The theory that ME and early ModE had 
the F sound /y/ in words like duke, etc., cannot be right. 
The only important argument in favour of the theory is 
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the identification of the sound in F and E by some of the 
early phoneticians; but their expressions are too vague, 
and their general knowledge of speech sounds is too 
deficient for their opinion to carry weight in the face of 
the very explicit statements to the contrary found in other 
contemporary authorities, usually those who have the best 
general knowledge of sounds or who are the most familiar 
with French sounds (see my book on Hart p. 48ff.). 
Luick’s assumption that both pronunciations /y/ and /iu/ 
coexisted, the former among the upper and the later 
among the lower classes, is not supported by a single 
scrap of eviderice. 

Besides, the following arguments speak in favour of 
the sound jiu}: if we had had /y’/ at the time when /i°! 
and /u'/ were diphthongized into [ai, au], we should have 
had a similar diphthongization of /y:/ into something like 
Dutch w or German du, cf. the development in these two 
languages (H. Méller, ESt. 8.242).—Further: /iu/ seems 
necessary to explain the development of [f, 3] in sure, 
sugar, pressure, measure, etc., just as in impression, vision, 
etc. If /y/ had been the refined pronunciation, we should 
have expected /|s, z/ to have remained unchanged at least 
in the pronunciation of the upper classes. The dialectal 
pronunciation [meza] for measure and vg [neita] for nature 
are found in the classes where, according to Luick, we 
should rather expect [5, tf]; besides, they do not at 
all necessarily presuppose w = |y/; cf. 9.83.—In_ the 
chapter on quantity (4.68, 4.73, 4.75) we shall also see 
this wu agreeing in all respects with the .diphthongs 
without being shortened in those cases where mono- 
phthongs, especially high vowels, are regularly shortened; 
ly/ would naturally be expected to follow the fate of |il, 
from which it differs only by the rounding (cf. Luick, 
who has seen himself that uw is in that respect treated 
differently from other vowels, Anglia 30 p. 29,80, and 49). 
—Finally, the /y/-theory would necessitate the assumption 
that words like new, yew, etc., had first had a diphthong, 
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then for some time a monophthong (cf. Smith 1568, etc., 
above), and then again the diphthong. On every point, 
thus, the natural inference from the identity in English 
of all the sounds mentioned above and from the words of 
many early authorities is confirmed, that the sound was a 
diphthong of the /iu/-type. It is, however, difficult to 
indicate the exact pronunciation of the diphthong. The 
stress must have been shifted from the first to the second 
element, though the diphthong was probably for a con- 
siderable time a wavering or level-stress diphthong 
(schwebender diphthong), in which neither element pre- 
ponderated. This may still be heard in America, while 
in England the latter element has become lengthened and 
is distinctly the ‘top’ of the syllable [ju’, juw]. Such 
rimes as Shakespeare's you : do, suing : wooing, abuse it : 
lose it (though generally the /iu/-words rime only with one 
another) and Fletcher's you : thereto would seem to indi- 
cate that in their time, occasionally at least, the second 
element already predominated and had become lengthened. 

A curious spelling is found in periwig, adopted in the beginning 
of the 16th c. from F perrugque and also spelt in E peruke. Per- 
haps 2? is nothing but a clumsy rendering of the sound /iu/; in 
1701 Jones says that it is sounded «pereeg», which would then be 
a case like minute /miniut/ > [minit], etc.. see 9.322. If that is 
so, we may look on [periwig] as a spelling-pronunciation. 


jeu/ or /eu/ 

3.821. This diphthong, which is during the whole 
of the early Modern period kept distinct from /iu/, has 
as its principa’ source open ME /e'/ = OE éa or #+w: 
few OE feawe . dew OK déaw . hew OE héawan . thews OE 
peawas . mew ‘sea-gull) OE mé&w, also written OH meau . 
lewd OE l&éwed. On shew show, strew strow, shrew shrow, 
and Shrewsbury see 3.603. With these must be ranged a 
newt OE an efete and (?) skew Dutch scheef, cf. 2.535. 

3.822. The same diphthong is found in late French 
loans (i.e. those adopted after about 1400) with ew and 
io words from Latin and Greek: feud . deuce . pewter . 
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neuter . Europe . pseudonym. Jn some F words perhaps 
both /iu/ and /eu/ were found in early ModE pronunciation : 
neveu now nephew .courfeu now curfew . lure, formerly also 
lewre, F leurre. 

3.823. It may be doubted whether the first element 
je! of feu! was still long in the early Mod. period or had 
already become shortened; G 1621 has /feu/ and /fe'u/. 
Anyhow, the diphthong follows the fortunes of /e'/, see 
below 11.78. Sometimes foreign /#/-sounds are identified 
with /eu/ by early English phoneticians, in the same 
manner as /y/ was thought to be /iu/, thus H 1569 
(German 6 and probably also F ew in ciewx and ceux); 
and B 1588 instructs English people to pronounce French 
ev as E ew, thus feu, iewne = Few, lewne. In the ordi- 
nary non-phonetic school-pronunciation in England and 
America F eu is imitated by means of [ju'|—Jin direct 
continuation of the old practice. 


3.824. The treatment of OF we (Lat. 8) varies, cf. demur << 
OF demuere (vr from the unstressed form in the inf. demorer?) . 
choir < OF cuer (see 3.125) . people (3.25). ME preve meve are froin 
the stressed we-forms, while prove move are from the unstressed 
o-forms. kerchief and curfew probably from we-, not from o-forms, 
of couvrir. 


jeau} 

3.83. This triphthong is found in very few words: 
beauty OF beaute . ewer OF eawer ewer Lat aquarium . sewer 
OF seuwiere Lat *exaquaria . ?mew (like a cat), formerly 
also miau meau. The triphthong is recognized as such 
in the phonetic writing of H 1569: beautifi . eaur (but 
miew); but it seems to have been soon simplified into 
jeu] and levelled under that diphthong; thus G 1621 
has /e‘uer/ == ewer. D 1640 reckons beauty and Beaumont 
along with dew, few, fewer (and ewe ‘female sheep’) as 
eu-words with ‘Latin eu’ and distinct from ‘‘w single’ as 
in new, lieu, adiew, view. Beaumont has now been 
Frenchified into ['boumont]. Beauford used to be ['bju’-] 
as in beauty (from jeu] < Jeau/), but is now ['boufad]. 
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Some other words in Beau- are difficult: Beauchamp, De 
Beauvoir now ['bittfam, da'bitva] with [i'] evidently from 
early /e'/; and the same development is found in ME 
reaume OF reiaume Lat *regal(i)men; in H 1569 /|re'm/ 
(e' = €), by Ben Jonson evidently pronounced = ream 
of paper (Every Man in his Hum. V. 1, 1. 2829); later 
spelt realm and subsequently pronounced [relm] through 
the influence of the spelling. Luick explains /re'm/ as 
arising through the loss of /u/ as the last element of a 
diphthong before a lip consonant, and compares ME jflewme 
fleme<< OF flewme Lat-Gr phlegma, now [flem] spelt learnedly 
phlegm, and jeopardy (Anglia 16.497 ff.). 


[au| 

3.91. The diphthong /au/ in the first place corre- 
sponds to OK a+w: thaw OE Jawian . straw OF inflect. 
straw- (nom. stréa would have become *strea, stréaw would 
have become strew) . raw OE infl. hraw- . claw OF infil. 
claw- . awl OE avwul. 

3.92. Secondly /au/ is from OE a-+g; g stood for 
the back-open consonant which became rounded and then 
was practically = /w/ or /u/: haw OE haga . gnaw OF 
gnagan . maw OE maga. saw sb OF saga sagu. draw OE 
dragan . dawn OE dagnian. The same in Sen words: law 
OE and Sen lagu .awe Sen age. flaw Scn flaga. To these 
may be added two Romance words, Magdalen(e) OF Mag- 
dalene—in Magdalen(e) College (Oxford and Cambridge) 
pronounced [mo‘dlin] < /au/; cf. also the common ad- 
jective maudlin, which is only a different spelling of the 
same word, and the pet-form Maud—and emeraud now 
emerald << Lat smaragdu-. 

3.93. Thirdly /au/ corresponds to OE a (ea), also 
(shortened) @ and #, before h, and especially ht; h repre- 
senting the voiceless consonant corresponding to the g just 
mentioned and rounded in the same manner: faughte now 
fought OE feaht . laughter OF hleahtor . laugh OE *hleahhan 
(WS hliehhan) | aught OE aQwidht . naught OE nacwidht | 
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taught OE t&hte. To these were assimilated Scandinavian 
words: draught . slaughter (cf. OE sleaht). 


3.94. Fourthly /au/ is a ME combination of OF 
a-+/u/ in the next syllable (on /un/ =F on see 3.442): 
brawn OF braon braoun < *bradone(m) . pawn (in chess) 
OF paon ModF pion. fawn OF faon . lawn ‘kind of linen’ 
from the town Laon. 


3.95. Fifthly /au/ is a ME combination of /a/+/v/ 
found in words of various origin (cf.2.535): an auger Ob 
an nafogar . hawk OE hafoc | crawl Sen krafla . awkward 
Sen avaki+- pvart (2) | saunter OF s’aventure . laundry OF 
lavendrie . laundress. (In these three au might be due to 
the nasal as in 3.97.) 


3.96. Sixthly /au/ corresponds to the OF diphthong 
au, itself from various sources. It corresponds to Latin 
au in some semi-learned words (in popular words az 
became F 0): applaud . fraud . cause . because . clause . 
pause . exhaust . Paul. Stressed in English, not in F: 
autumn . autour now author . August . caution . laurel. 
Stressed in neither language: audacious . autorite now 
authority . august adj. Many of these words may have been 
adopted direct from Latin; indubitably Latin are, among 
others, laud, nausea, aurora, pauper. 

ME au = OF au in other words corresponds to an 
earlier al (before a consonant): daub OF daube dalbe << 
Lat *de-alb- . faut now fault .hautain now haughty . mauger . 
faucon now falcon . baume now balm . jaunice now jaundice 
OF jaunisse jalnice . sauf now safe (3.37). sauce Lat salsa. 
heraud now herald. On the re-introduction of / in some 
of these, see 10.48.—-The oldest form of paw is powe from 
OF poe; the aw is due to influence from claw. 


3.97. Seventhly, early /au/ appears before a nasal 
in many French words. As au is written in Anglo- 
French, this cannot possibly be a clumsy English way 
of writing the F nasalized a or of pronouncing it, but 
must be a real diphtbong j/au/, indicated also by the 
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phonetic spelling of such an authority as Hart. In many 
words the spelling aw is found to this day (aunt, haunt, 
Maundy Thursday, ete., 10.55); aw is found in pawn ‘to 
pledge’, lawn formerly launde, spawn, and tawny; but in 
most words a alone is now written, thus in the words 
here given with their old spelling: ; 

flaum(bje . chaumber . caumbric . laump . chaumpion . 
saumple (en-) . exaumple.commaund and others in -maund . 
slaunder OF esclandre . Alernaunder (cf. still Saunders) . 
chaundler . Flaunders . graunt . plaunt . advauntage . servaunt . 
chaunce , auncester . raunsom . distaunce . vengeaunce . braunch . 
Fraunchise. 

To these must be added one English word aunswer, 
thus often in ME, OE andswaru; the ju/, which was 
really pronounced, witness H 1569, is probably due to 
the following w. 

On /au/ from ja/ + English ||! see 10.3. 

3.98. In view of the PE pronunciation one might 
feel inclined to suppose not one early /au/, but two 
different diphthongs, one comprising the first six classes 
and having a more rounded or retracted first element, 
since it has become PE |[9'], and the other consisting of 
the seventh class and having as its first element [«] or 
a similar sound, since it has become PE [e! or [a']. But 
a closer inspection shows us that such a neat distinction 
is not warranted by the real facts. None of the early 
phoneticians ever allude to such a double pronunciation 
of au, however much they may vary in the distribution 
of the sounds /au/, /a/, and /a’/. Some words of the 
classes which generally yield [0°], have PE [a'|: laughter 
and others (3.93), saunter, laundress (3.95), jaundice (3.96). 
Inversely, some words of the seventh class have [9']; iv 
is true that this may be explained as a recent spelling: 
pronunciation instead of [a] in some words, haunt, paunch, 
etc., but this does not apply to tawny, spawn, pawn, lawn, 
which haye never had [a]. These examples also show 
the impossibility of establishing the rule that aw before 
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a nasal was differently treated, according as » was final 
or medial. 

If there had been two /au/-diphthongs, we should also 
have expected a different treatrnent in those cases in 
which the /u/-element is lost before a labial (Luick’s rule, 
3.88, 3.37); but as a matter of fact, safe and save from 
sauf and sauve with au < F al have the same vowel -as 
chamber from chaumber with au on account of the nasal. 
On the other hand, when /u] is not lost, we find the two 
developments characteristic of the two species, as seen in 
daub [dob] with aw << al, and example, sample [ig'za’mpl, 
sempl, sa‘mpl] with au before a nasal; according to the 
generally received theory, it is this aw which underlies 
the present pronunciation. 

3.991. The solution, I believe, is this. There was 
only one /au/, whatever its origin, and this /au/ always 
and everywhere became [o’]. 

We should have had [o°} also in all the instances of 
au before a nasal (3.97), had it not been for the fact that 
this au was a special deyelopment of the Anglo-French 
dialect, and that the English were in constant contact 
with continental French as well, and naturally that 
French pronunciation which was more and more recognized 
as standard, would grow in importance as Anglo- 
French dwindled away. In consequence of this, many 
words were in course of time re-fashioned when the 
manner of Stratford-atte-Bowe was too far removed from 
the French of Paris, or—which amounts to the same 
thing—they were re-adopted in a more French form. 
Continental French am, an was imitated as /am, an/ or 
jam, a'n/, as the case might be. In many words two 
forms, with and without /u/, were used promiscuously for 
centuries (cf. Hart and Gill 10.68), until one form finally 
carried the day, generally the one agreeing with Standard 
or Parisian French. We see this clearly in such a word 
as grand. It was first adopted in the AF form graunt 
(f is OF for d in a final position), and later in the con- 
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tinental form grand; both forms were long in use together, 
but finally grand prevailed. In angel, change, chamber, cambric 
and others ja’/ became the dominant pronunciation and 
yielded PE jei]; in danger we see that not only the sound, 
but also the signification was re-fashioned according to later 
French usage. In some other words we have /a/ > [ez], 
and in many words a vacillation between /a/ and |a’/ 
with the result described in 10.67f. ‘he au-form of 
jamb survives in dialectal [dzo‘m], while standard E has 
[dzeem ]. 

3.992. To my mind the decisive proof of this 
theory is the treatment of such words as had for some 
reason or other become isolated from the standard French 
forms and therefore could not be re-stamped. They uni- 
formly show /au/ > [a]. The adjective tawny < AF 
tauné had acquired the sense of ‘brownish’ and was no 
longer felt as belonging to the French verb tanner; but 
in the sense corresponding with the French we have now 
tan [ten]. Pawn (with pawnbroker and pawnshop) had 
acquired a wide field of employment in English, while in 
French the law-term pan(njer ‘saisir, arréter, procéder a 
une saisie’ fell into disuse and thus could no longer in- 
fluence the E word. The signification of spawn was too 
special in E to recall F espandre ‘to expand, throw forth’. 
Laund(e) and especially the d-less form lawn ‘open space 
among woods, grass plot was similarly far removed from 
F lande, and the same may be said of paunch in relation 
to F panse. 


Chapter IV. 
The Basis. Quantity. 


4.48. It should be remembered that few things in 
the history of language are less stable than quantity, and 
that a great many things influence the length of any 
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spoken sound, especially stress, position in the sentence, 
analogy from other forms of the same or related words. 
Hence the impossibility of reducing everything in this 
chapter to very definite rules. It must also be constantly 
borne in mind that we are dealing here with quantity in 
the fifteenth century, which is often widely different from 
that of the present day: early long vowels such as |i'/ 
have been diphthongized [ai], many short vowels have 
been lengthened, for instance in sir, alms, and some long 
vowels have been shortened, as in death, none, etc. These 
changes will be treated in subsequent chapters. 

4.12. An ingenious attempt has been made by Luick to ex- 
press in one formula all the most important. quantitative changes 
occurring in the history of the English language (Anglia XX. 335 ff.). 
There is, according to him, a general tendency to reduce the length 
of stressed syllables to a normal measure, namely in words of one 
syllable a short vowel + a long consonant (or two consonants) or 
a long vowel + a short consonant; in words of two syllables a short 
vowel + a short consonant or a long vowel without any consonant; 
and in words of three syllables a short vower without a consonant. 
There is undoubtedly some truth in this theory, only it must not 
be strained too much. And Luick is not able to apply his formula 
universally except by means of some extremely artificial assertions 
which will hardly be accepted by unbiassed phoneticians. He ac- 
cepts in the first place Sievers’s syllabic theory, according to which 
a word like German alle or E city, though consisting of two ‘sono- 
rity syllables’, makes only one expiratory syllable’. It is the latter 
kind of syllables that counts according to Luick, who shows (p. 344) 
that this explains the short vowel in heaven [hevn], body, better [beta] 
as having the normal quantity of monosyllables: short vowel + short 
consonant -++ short consonant or vowel. But asa matter of fact the 
final sounds of these words are longer than ordinary short consonants. 
And the word severity (p. 352), which is easy enough to explain if 
we take -veri- as two syllables, offers considerable difficulty to Luick, 
who sees in -veri- only one syllable, for such a long syllable must, 
according to him, be too heavy to be succeeded by -ty. Thus the 
theory of Sievers, which is in itself extremely unnatural, does not 
really assist Luick. 

In the second place Luick, in order to explain the lengthening 
before consonant groups like mb, nd, ng, Id, rd, it invents the theory 
that each of these groups really acts like one consonant (in bezug 
auf quantitaét einem konsonanten gleich zu stellen, 345, 348). This 
he tries to justify by comparing the transitional glides between mb 
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(movement of the soft palate only) and mé (movements of lips, 
tongue, and soft palate). But is consonantal quantity identical. with 
or even chiefly dependent on glides? ? And is it certain that a 
simultaneous movement of three organs necessarily takes up more 
time than the movement of one organ only? ? Further, on p. 349 
the lengthening in cast, cost, task, grasp, craft, soft is similarly 
explained by these groups being also quantitatively placed on a par 
with one consonant. As the glides here are certainly more com- 
posite than in mb, etc., one does not see where the possibility of 
taking a group as equal to a single sound would cease, and on the 
other band one sees no answer to the question: why is not the 
vowel fengthened in west, disc, lisp, left, etc., where we have the 
same groups? And why was @ shortened in dust? 

It certainly facilitates matters for the scholar who wishes to 
establish the rule that each kind of syllable has a fixed number of 
sounds, if he is at liberty in some connections to regard that which 
to all intents and purposes is two syllables, as one syllable, and 
on the other hand to look on mb and st as one sound and on 
mt as two sounds; but to a simpler mind it would seem that true 
science is better served bv less harmonious structures based upon 
a sounder foundation. 

While thus disagreeing with much in Luick’s paper, | thank- 
fully accept some other things in which, to my mind, he has been 
more successful. 


4.1%. As a general rule OE long and short vowels 
‘have been preserved as such; examples, see above under 
each separate vowel. Thus the difference between the 
long vowel in the inf. of verbs of the ‘first mutation 
class’ and the short vowel in the ptc goes back to OE: 
drive |dri‘v/, now [draiv] OE drzfan, but driven [drivn] OE 
drifen. 


4.14. In the following pages we shall more than 
once encounter the principle that the high vowels [i] and 
[u} favour short, and low vowels, especially [a], favour 
long quantity. (See 4.212, 4.217, 4.52, 4.62, 4.722, 4.723, 
4.74, 9.14.) This need not surprise us after the exact 
measurements undertaken by Ernst A. Meyer (Englische 
lautdauer, Uppsala und Leipzig 1903), to which I shall have 
occasion to refer when dealing with PE quantity. 
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Lengthenings. 

4.211. A short vowel was in early ME lengthened in 
an open syllable. Examples above, under each vowel. 

Homonyms produced by this change: hole, OE infil. 
hole = whole, OE hal. meal ‘ground grain’ OE melu = meal 
‘repast? OE me#l. 

Note the difference between the lengthened /o'/ in 
throat OE frotu and the short in throttle. 

4.212. The lengthening of short /{i/ and /u/ in open 
syllables offers some very difficult problems, about which 
much has been written of late years. As no very definite 
results have been arrived at, and as the controversy deals 
more with Middle than with Modern English sounds, we 
need not here take up the whole question, but may be 
contented with a few references to the most recent treat- 
ments of the subject,, viz. Luick, Untersuchungen p. 209ff., 
Heuser, HSt. 27.353 ff., Luick, Studien zur engl. lautgesch. 
1903, Sarrazin (who had previously written on the sub- 
ject) Anglia Beibl. 16.34 ff. (1905), ef. Luick ibid. 151ff,, 
Schréer, HSt.38.55, Kruisinga, Litbl. f. germ. u. rom. philol. 
28.274, Luick, Anglia Beibl. 19.13 ff. (1908) 

4.21%. The older theory, that /i/ and /u/ remained 
short in open syllables, has been given up by all these 
authors, who agree in believing that these vowels were 
lengthened into /e*, o'/, although they differ as to the 
conditions under which, and the time at which, the 
change took place, as well as to the explanation of the 
forms in which we still have a short [i, u]. The old 
theory may not, however, be entirely wrong. We have 
seen above, sub u, 3.481, that some of the speilings 
adduced to prove the new theory may be otherwise inter- 
preted; early Mod /u/ in borough, etc., is thus seen to be 
the uninterrupted continuation of OE w instead of having 
wandered through some series like /u/ > /u'] > |o'/ > 
Ju'] > /uj. Cf. also ME spellings like ponysh ‘punish’, 
cosyn ‘cousin’, which words can never have had /o'/. All 
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the facts known to us seem to tally with the theory that 
the tendency to lengthen vowels in open syllables was 
less strong in the case of high vowels than elsewhere 
(4.14) and that therefore the lengthening of |i/ and /u/ 
took place at a later date and with much less regularity 
than that of the other vowels. The result was early Mod 
jit] and /u'/, which need never have been /e’/ and /o'/, 
though spelt ee, 00 (after the raising of Je] and /o !). 

4.214. The only instances of lengthening are the 
following: 

JiJ: glede, OE glida glioda ‘kite’ . weet, OE witan, also 
wit, H 1569 tu uit or tu uit, now only [wit] . week, QE 
wicu . weevil, OK wifel . evil, OE yfel . beetle, OE bitela . 
speer, OE spyrian (more Sc than E). Possibly creek, ME 
crike and creke; also crick, which is the common pronun- 
ciation in parts of US in the sense ‘stream’. (Streak 3.245). 

Give, live, sieve now have short [i], but formerly they 
had also long vowel: Hart 1569 has giv and giv <but 
givn, giver always short), liv (but living); in sieve the 
spelling shows that the vowel must have been long. 
F esteem, redeem, which have also been adduced, must 
probably be explained differently, see 8.33. 


4.215. Short [i] is found in 

bill. bit. did . dill. din . grip . hip, OE hype ‘apper part 
of the thigh’ . (nim) . pith . quid . rim. shin . spit . stitch . 
witchelm. Also in hither, thither, wither, OE hider, pider, 
hunder. 

Further in a great many participles: 

abidden . bestridden . bidden . bitten chidden . driven . 
given . hidden . ridden . risen . riven . shitten . shriven . smitten . 
stricken . striven . written. Schroer (1. c. 63) thinks that 
all these are due to the short forms without -en, in which 
the short vowel was kept because it was in a closed 
syllable (riz, etc.). But it seems strange that this analogy 
should have been powerful in i-verbs only, while others 
had their vowel Jengthened (broken, shaken, awaken). 

8* 
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4.216. /u/: door OF duru, early Mod /du'r/, which 
has become [do‘(o)] ef. 13.86. This is the only instance 
in which EE has a long (half-long?) vowel, and then door 
may be OE dor, pl doru, instead of duru, or a blending 
of both. In all other instances we have now a short 
vowel, which I think has never been lengthened. But in 
two words we have some evidence of an early Mod. 
lengthening: for above H 1569 has /abu‘v/ as well as 
jabuv/, and for love § 1568 and H 1569 have /|lu'v/; 
now only [abay, lav]. The short pronunciation is the 
only one known in the Mod. period in bull ME bule (Sen) . 
butter OK butere . come OK cuman . crumb OE cruma 
(OE #?) . honey OE hunig . numb OK numen . nut OE 
hnutu . ruddy OK rudig . shun OE scunian . son OE sunu . 
stun OK stunian . spur OE spura . summer OE sumor. 
OE hulu > hull, but Sc has [hyl, hel] ME hoole. To 
explain the short /u/ of honey and summer recourse has 
sometimes been had to the influence of the inflected 
forms; but these were hardly frequent in the case of honey, 
and in the case of summer they would have produced 
rather *sumber than the form we actually find. As for 
wood OE wudu the spelling oo would seem to indicate 
length, though this is not otherwise evidenced; still, the 
conclusion is not safe, as we have also wool OE wull, wulle, 
thus with short u in a closed syllable; vo consequently 
seems to mean only the vowel /u/, irrespective of quan- 
tity, after w, and may have been written at first to avoid 
misunderstandings with ME wod ‘mad’ and wol ‘will’. 

Note the comparatively great number cf lengthenings before 
v: weevil . evil . give . live . sieve . above . love. 

4.2197, The lengthening in open syllables often 
caused a divergence between the quantity of the nominative 
and that of the inflected forms. Generally only one form 
has survived, often the nom., but in the following words 
the inflected form: whale reflects, not the OE nom. hwal, 
which would have become *whal or *whall (cf. smail), but 
the inflected form (pl. hwalas, etc.) . blade OE infl. blade-. 
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dale . grave . crane. bead . seal the animal . cole ef. collier, 
colliery and collow with the short vowel preserved . hole . 
mote. yoke . bode (in Northern dial. ‘offer of price, a bid’). 
Similarly also in the adjectives bare . late . tame . lame . 
(same), the inflected form has prevailed; it is worthy of 
note that they all have /a/, the quality of which has 
strengthened the tendency to preserve tke inflected form, 
ef. 4.14. 


4.218. In another type of words, inversely, the 
vowel in the nominative form was lengthened as being 
in an open syllable, while in the inflected forms a con- 
sonant group hindered the lengthening. Both forms have 
survived in game OE gamen and gammon OF infl. gamne-, 
shade OE sceadu and shadow OF infl. sceadwe-. The ob- 
solete adjective yare (Sh., etc.) is from the OF nom. gear, 
but narrow represents the infl. forms narwe-. In OE sadol, 
inflect. sadle- the Mod. form, if reflecting the nom., would 
have had a long vowel: *sadle ['seidl], but the existing 
form saddle starts from the inflected form; similarly 
kettle . shackle . copper . feather . leather . weather . fetter . 
otter . tetter . wether . heaven and others (see Koeppel, 
Archiv 104.55ff.). In many of these, the long forms 
undoubtedly existed for a long time by the side of the 
short ones; the spellings ea in some of the words point 
to a long /e’/. In father ME |fa‘der/ gen. |fadres/, water 
ME | warter/ gen. /watres/, heaven ME /he'ven/ gen. /hevnes/, 
we have double pronunciations, /fa‘dr/ and /fadr/, etc., 
mentioned by early orthoepists; on the development of 
the present day forms of the first two words see 10.67. 

The short vowel is also preserved in the inflected 
forms of body, OE bod(i)ge- >> bodje-, cf. ready, etc., below 
and many OE man(vge-. 


4.219. While o in for remained short, it was 
lengthened in such compounds as before OE beforan, there- 
fore, wherefore, tofore, foresee, etc., but the difference has 
been levelled out in PH, see 13.353. 
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4.221. Towards the end of the OE period some 
(not all!) vowels were lengthened before the groups /d, nd, 
and mb; but the short vowel was preserved when these 
groups were followed by a third consonant. This is seen, 
for instance, in child |tfild/ now [tfaild], but children 
ftfildron] . wild [waild] but wilderness, bewilder . old ME 
‘old! now fould], but alderman ME |ald-| . bold . cold . 
hold . told (3.532) . hind. [haind], belind and analogically 
hindmost, cf. on the other hand hinder, hindrance . grind 
[graind], but grindstone formerly always /grinston/, now 
generally through analogy [graindstoun] . wind vb OE 
windan always |i'/, now [ai]; the noun wind OE wind 
used to have |/i'{] >> [ai], and this pronunciation is still 
heard in reading of poetry and is usual in Ireland; the 
now prevalent form with short [i] must be due to such 
frequent compounds as windmill, window, etc. S 1568 
recognizes both “‘uind’ (> [waind]) and “uind’’; S 1780 
has both [ai] and [i], but only [i] in windy, windiness, 
window, windward, just as from the other wind he has 
windlass == [winles], now ['windlos]; W 1775 has short 1, 
and in 1791 says that this probably began in compounds, 
such as windmill, windward; he gives in the dictionary 
wind alone with short or long 7, but all compounds with 
short, except windpipe with long or short; E 1787 has 
{iJ in ordinary, and /ai/ in solemn pronunciation . found 
[fund] now [found] OE funden . hound OE hund, but 
hundred, thunder, etc. . climb |klitimb/ now [klaim], but 
timber, thimble, etc. . comb OE camb . womb [wu'm] OE 
wamb. 

4,222. There are some exceptions and peculiarities 
which have not all been satisfactorily explained. Build 
OE *byldan: we should expect [baild]; the corresponding 
form is, as a matter of fact, given in G 1625 and by 
G 1621, who has also /bi‘ld/ and |/bild/; now only the 
last form exists; it may, possibly, be due to analogy from 
built, though that form is not very old. gild OE gyldan. 
(held OE héold similarly shows a short vowel, though here 
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the original vowel was long).—In gold OE o lengthened 
should give ME /o'/ and Mod [u']: this is, indeed, a form 
frequently given by the authorities of the preceding cen- 
turies; but in compounds, like goldsmith, etc., jo] would 
remain short, and jol/ regularly becomes [oul], thus 
accounting for the present pronunciation (10.33); Shake- 
speare rimes the word (Merch. II. 7.66) with told, sold, 
behold, all of them old /a°/-words; E 1787 had /u’/; 
J 1764 and W1775 and 1791 have both pronunciations, 
the latter recognizes [gu‘ld] as familiar, ‘but in verse and 
solemn language, especially that of the Scripture, ought 
always to rhyme with old’.—Mod comparatives like milder, 
wilder with [ai] are, of eourse, new formations from the 
positive.—Before mb we have lamb (where the shortness 
is explained by Holthausen and others as due to the pl. 
OE lambru later lambren, but it seems doubtful whether 
that form was ever sufficienily frequent to prevail over 
the singular), further limb [lim] and dumb [dam|< jdum], 
but ME doumb seems to indicate length (cf. also the short 
vowel in thumb, 8.24). 

Before wd /e/ bas not been lengthened: bend . end . 
rend . send . wend, though it has before ld: field . shield . 
wield . yield. Thus also a is short in brand . hand. land . 
sand . stand . strand . wand, while becoming |»'/ before ld: 
old, etc.; ef. also [o/ in bond . beyond. 

Before ng some early ME spellings indicate length, 
but Standard English seems to have always had short 
vowels: thing . ring . sing . lung (see 3.511). young . tongue. 

4,228. Before r-combinations, we have lengthening 
shown both by Orrm’s spellings bord and hord (with a 
single r) and by the later spellings board and hoard. 
Orrm has both hirde and hirrde, later herd (shepherd) 
probably also with fluctuating length (6.46). Before rn 
Standard E had short vowels in horn, corn (though Orrm 
had long 0), bern > barn (Orrm short: berrne), also before 
rs: hors (Orrm horrs), rt: hurt (Orrm hirrtenn), hert > hart, 
heart (Orrm heorrte or herrte), rk: hearken (Orrm herrcnenn), 
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work (Orrm wirrkenn). In many words with r-combinations 
quantity was probably unsettled for several centuries; 
ef. 6.46, 13.34, 13.36. 


Shortenings. 

4.31. Before certain consonant groups old long 
yowels were shortened. Examples have been given above 
in the paragraphs devoted to the different vowels; here I 
shall mention only such related words as now have dif- 
ferent vowels in consequence of the shortening. Note 
that the shortening group is sometimes a doubled conso- 
nant, in which case the cause is no longer apparent: 
hid OE hydde > hydde, ef. hide OE hydan; led, read, etc. 

4,311. /i/: hid, see above . thrift : thrive . width : 
wide . bliss: blithe . filth OE fylpbu: foul OE fal  Christen- 
dom, christen, Christian with |i]: Christ with |i*] >> [ai] . 
Sifth ; five (ninth is a new formation with the same vowel 
as nine) . whitster (obsolete) : white. 

4.312. je): left: leave . bereft : bereave . read [red] 
OE r&dde: read [rid] OE ré&dan . led: lead v. bled: bleed . 
fed : feed . sped: speed . bred: breed . (pled, now pleaded : 
plead) . dealt, dreamt, meant, leant, leapt: deal, dream, mean, 
lean, leap (partly now with analogous re-formations: dreamed 
{dri‘md], etc.) . crept, felt, kept, knelt, slept, swept, wept : 
creep, feel, keep, kneel, sleep, sweep, weep . theft : thief . 
depth : deep . stealth : steal . health : heal . wealth : 
weal (cf. also breadth) . cleanse, cleanly adj.: clean (but the 
ady. cleanly is re-formed with [i']); a shortened clenness 
is sometimes found (Bale, Three Lawes, 54) . seamster or 
sempster, seamstress or sempstress : seam . beckon ME becn(ien 
OE béacnian : beacon OE béacen . erst, early : ere. The 
comparative of great was ME gretter, H 1569 /greter/; 
now analogically greater. In brethren we have now short — 
[e], thus also G 1621, ete., but H 1570 has /bri‘drn/, 
cf. OE (Rushw. Gl.) broepre. 

/e/ is a shortening of /e‘i/ in against [o'genst], caused 
by the group -nst; H 1569 has /agen/ (e° = |/e‘i/), but 
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Jagenst/ oftener than /age’nst/; G 1621 recognizes /agenst/ 
as the ordinary spoken form, while /agaiust/ was a more 
pedantic form used sometimes in reading, but he knows 
only jagain/. Later the two words have influenced each 
other, so that now [egein] and [oegen], [a'geinst] -and 
[e'genst] are in polite use; W 1791 has ‘agen, agenst’. 
Some people seem now to use [o'gein] before a pause, and 
[agen] in the middle of a sentence.—[e] is also a 
shortened /z'i/ in Leicester [lesta], a form mentioned 
already by J 1701. 

The short [e] now found in friend OE fréond must 
be due to the analogy of friendship, friendly, in which 
/e/ is the usual shortening; in friend we have early [i'/ 
(<< /e’/) in B 1633, while D1640, J 1764, W1775, 1791 
etc. have short /e/, and G 1621 and others a short /i| 
due to a shortening subsequent on the transition of 
je'|>>|i']. Cf. fiend OE féond, which kept its vowel because 
no derived words were found to influence it. 


4.313. jal: hallow OE halgian: holy . clad OE cladde 
cladde: clotne. Thus also in Hallowe'en and Hallowmas from 
OE gen. pl. halga. Possibly also ramble : roam. 


4.314. |u/: Southern now [ssdan], southerly; W 1791 
has both [au] and [A], the latter as ‘a sort of technical 
sea-pronunciation’: South |su'p/ > [saup] . utter, utmost: 
out; outer and outmost are recent re-formations. 


4,321. As with short vowels lengthened in open 
syllables, we here have often a conflict between the nomi- 
native with retention of the long vowcl and inflected 
forms with the long vowel shortened before a consonant 
group. Both forms survive in mead OE nom. md and 
meadow OK infl. m&dwe. OE déofol regularly becomes 
[devil] >> /di'v@)l/, the pronunciation given by 8 1568 
and others (also found in mod. dialects), but the pre- 
vailing form, now [devl], is from the inflected forms OE 
deofles, etc.; B 1633 p. 12 gives /divil/ with shortened 
[i'/; diuel( is a frequent early spelling. The short vowel 
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of the inflec.sd forms is found in chicken OF infl. ctene-. 
fodder OF infl. fodre- . lather OE infl. léadre- . weapon 
OE infl. wepne- . thimble OF infl. Symle- . little OF infl. 
ljtle- (see Koeppel, Archiv 104.51). But in other words 
the long vowel of the nom. has prevailed: token . beacon . 
needle . housel. In bosom [buz(a)m] (11.67) the shortening 
is younger than the change /o'/ >> [u‘']; in the case of 
an old shortening we should have had *{bozm]. 

4,822. We have also shortenings in the inflected 
forms of words in OE -ig, this ending becoming |j/ before 
a vowel: ready [redi] OE infl. r@d(ge-. any OE #@nWe¢e- . 
sorry OE sar(Qige-, shortened after /a’] >> |o°/ . silly OF 
sélig looks on account of [i] as if it had been shortened 
in a recent period. In the noun iy OE ifig we have the 
length of the nom. preserved, but in the dialectal [ivi] 
we have the shortening of the inflected forms. Adjectives 
recalling nouns with long vowels have no shortening: 
sleepy . stony . icy . Holy, too, has [ou] < OF a, but a 
shortened form /holli/ is given by H 1570, cf. compounds 
below. 

4,828. Before the comparative ending -re we have 
frequent shortenings in MH; thus utter (4.314). In early 
use we had also gretter (Caxton), H 1569 /greter/ with 
short /e/; in ME we had similarly positive hoot /ho't/ OE 
hat, in the 16th c. often written hoat, comp. hotter; PE hot 
{hot] may be due to this comparative. Compare also 
latter OE lztra, in which the short vowel has. been 
retained on account of tr, cf. the lengthening in late; later 
is a new formation dating from the 16th c. 

4.33, When a stressed syllable is followed by two 
(or more) weak ones, there is a strong tendency to shorten 
it. The reason is a psychological one; the speaker acce- 
lerates his movements when he is conscious of having to 
pronounce a long series of sounds ‘“‘on end’ (see Lehrbuch 
der Phon. § 183, where other applications of the same 
principle may be found), This explains the shortening 
in OE @rende > errand . &mette > emmet . OK #merge > 
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ember(s) . OE slaumerian > slumber . Sen félagi > fellow. 
The shortening of herring OK h#ring as well as in Rhenish, 
Spanish and the preservation of the short vowel in gannet 
<_ OE ganot and provost OE profost are explained by 
Luick from the inflected trisyllabic forms (h®ringas, etc.). 
Cf. also French and Latin words 4.71. 

4.34. It will be expedient to collect here in one 
list the most important instances of shortenings occurring 
in the first part of compound words (‘compound’ used 
here in the widest sense) without separating “‘10se due to 
the clash of consonants (cf. 4.31) from those due to tri- 
syllabisms (4.33): in many words both causes have con- 
curred. As early as in the Orrmulum we find, for in- 
stance, lic but liccness, fif but fifftiz, gresess but gresshoppe, 
ald but allderrmann, grund but grunndwall (where shortness 
of the vowel is shown by the double consonant). In a 
great many cases, re-composition has taken place, and 
the most typical instances of the shortening are found 
where the signification of the compound has been separated 
from that of the component parts. 

4.85. |i] shortened [i'| before the transition |i] > 
Jai/: fifty, fifteen : five; fippence (Ellis, Miss Soames, and 
most earlier orthoepists) is now giving way to fivepence . 
wisdom : wise. Whitsunday, Whitmonday,  whitleather, 
Whitby, Whitchurch, Whitcombe, Whitfield (also Whitefield), 
Whitman, Whit(Daker, Whitworth, whitling : white; in some 
placenames the old pronunciation [i] is now giving place 
to a spelling-pronunciation [ai]: Whitehaven, Whitelocke,; 
in Whitechapel, Whitefriars, Whitehall as well as in white- 
cap, whitelead and others the short vowel perhaps has 
never existed. Christmas: Christ . criss-cross, orig. Christ- 
cross . Michaelmas ['mikalmas]: Michael ['maikol] . women : 
wife (8.48). vineyard [vinjod]: vine . linseed, flincloth : line . 
grindstone [grinsten], now often re-formed [graindstoun] : 
grind. Swinton, Swinburne, Suinford : swine (if not from 
the personal name Sveinn) . Tynemouth [tinmop], now also 
[tain-]: Tyne. Windhill, Windham, windmill etc., cf. wind 
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(see 4.221) . spikenard, with short 7 E 1787 and still 
familiarly ['spiknod], though generally re-composed ['spaik- 
nad]. shiref shireve, now sherif OK sctrgerefa : shire. 
Here we have perhaps the explanation of stiff; OE had 
stif, but |i'| would be shortened in stiffness, stiffly, and 
that may have influence the adj. itself. Note also stivrup 
OE stigrap. The short vowel in Guildhall has influenced 
guild itself; inversely, W 1791 mentions as vg [ai] in 
Guildhall. 

/i] shortened from [i'] after the transition < /e’/: 
threepence ['pripans] : three, see below je/; E 1765 gives 
“thruppence, sometimes thrippence’, the former must be 
due to analogy from twopence; in 1787 he gives only 
“thrippence’. Greenwich |gri(-ynwitf, -d3/, now ['grinid5]: 
green. steelyard, old dictionaries |'stiljod/, more recent ones 
['stitljod], the most recent ones ['sti‘lja‘(a)d]: steel. Smith- 
field from the tadj. ME sméde ‘smooth’. W 1791 gives 
chizcake as a vg pron. of cheesecake. 

4.36. /e/ a shortened /e’] or /e'/: friendship 4.312 . 
threepence [prepons] now considered more vulgar than 
[bripens] . shepherd : sheep .derling, later darling (6.4) : dear. 
mermaid, merman : tmeer(e) . lem(mjan : lief . breakfast 
[brekfost] : break . Beaconsfield, the local pronunciation 
[bek(a)nzfild]; the ordinary [bi’-] is due to the spelling. 
Cf. also heifer [hefa] OE heahfore from héah? ‘high’; in 
the 15th c. we find heffre. In the following words the 
shortened pronunciation has disappeared: E 1765 (and 
1787) and W 1791 give ‘ferful’ = ‘terrible’, but with e 
when it means ‘timorous’; E 1787 has also short e in 
therefore, wherefore, cheerful, leapyear, in the sailors pro- 
nunciation of neaptide, in chezcake ‘cheesecake’, in Grenfield 
and Grenwich (Grennich); W1791 has both pronunciations 
of cheerful; S 1780 gives je] in cheerful, fearful, wherefore, 
therefore as English, but |io/ as Irish. In all these we 
qave now re-composition. 

/e/ a shortened |e i/: Maidstone ['medsten], now 
generally by analogy or from the spelling ['meidstan]. 
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In the 17th and 18th c. neighbour OK néahgebure was 
often /nebor/, now [neibo]. 

je] is a shortened /e’/ or /ei/ from /a’] in waistcoat 
(on waist see 11.32), J 1764 /wés-/, now [weskot], though 
the spelling-pronunciation [weistkout] is sometimes used, 
especially by ladies. 

4.37. /a/ 2 shortened OE 2: Stratford : street. 

/a/ a shortened OE a: lammas OE hlafmesse : loaf . 
tadpole : toad . Halliwell, halibut, hatidom : holy (see also 
4.39 under /o/) . Bradford, Bradlaugh, Bradfield : broad . 
Stanford (Stamford), Stanhope ['steenop, ‘steanhoup] : stone. 

la] a shortened ME |a‘/: marigold ['merigould]: Mary; 
thus also in the American pronunciation of Maryland 
and in Marylebone ['meribon, -boun]. In cranberry (and 
placenames like Cranbourne, Cranford, Cranbrook, if ety- 
mologically connected) we have the unlengthened OE 
cran, ef. crane 4.217. Note also Yarmouth: Yare . Shake- 
speare used to be pronounced with short a, cf. spellings 
like Shaxpere, etc.; thus also E 1787; now re-composed 
(spelling-pron.) [‘feikspie]. E1787 has also barfoot, farwel 
with short a; now [be‘ofut, fe‘owel]. 

4.38. /u/ a shortened OE a: husband, huswife, 
hustings : house; in the etymological sense housewife ['haus- 
waif| has been re-formed, while in the sense of ‘needle- 
case’ the shortened forms huswife [‘hazwaif], hussif [‘hazif | 
have been able to maintain themselves (now nearly obso- 
lete; cf. The. Hog.68 huswife, completely furnished with 
needles, etc.); the still further shortened hussy ['hazi] 
means ‘a bad woman’ and is not now felt as a compound. 
Southwark ['ssdok], now also ['saubwo'k], Southwell ['sadal], 
now generally ['saupwol], Southwick ['sAdik], now also 
|'saubwik], Surrey, Suffolk, Sutton : South; E 1787 gives 
Southgate as [sud-] and [saup-], now always the latter. 

Ju] a shortened ModE /u’/ after the change /o'/ >/u’/: 
twopence ['tapons] : two . futtock probably < *foothook. 
Monday : moon. E 1787 mentions spoonful as ‘vertually 
spunfool’, which has now disappeared. In these the 
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shortening took place before the change /u/ > [4]; in 
gooseberry ['guzberi] it is later, cf. on [u] 11.67. 
Ju] a shortened fiu/: Jutland: Jute. 


4.39. |o/ shortened |o'/ before the change > |u’/: 
gospel (OE gédspell, perhaps in the OE period connected 
with god instead of géd ‘good’) . gosling, goshawk : goose; 
alsc gozzard << gdsherde; re-composition gooseherd. (On 
goldsmith cf. 4.222.) 

Jo] a shortened ME /o°/ from OE o in an open syl- 
lable: nostril OE nosJyrel (or with o always short) : nose . 
forchead (E 1787 forred): fore, see 4.219, 13.64. From 
OE a: holiday, Holywell, Holyrood, Holyhead : holy; thus 
also in a (formerly at any rate) common pronunciation 
of halibut, halimass; a modern re-composition is found in 
holyday ('houlidei] ‘day set apart to sacred use’ as differen- 
tiated from holiday ['holid(e)i] ‘day of recreation’ (3.138). 
roband |'roband] or robbin a sailor's term < rope + band . 
bonfire : bone. The shortened pronunciation of oatmeal (EK 
1787, ‘sometimes’ W 1791) is now completely obsolete. 

Jo{ a shortened /o’u/: rowlock, pron. [ralak] (also !'ralok}, 
ef. the spelling rullock, and with re-composition ['roulok]): 
row . forty : four, orig. féower . Gloucester, now (glostal, 
spelt Gloster in 16th c. . knowledge [nolidz] : know. 

In knowledge, H 1569 has both the long and the short pronun- 
ciations, while G 1621 has only the long diphthong. E 1787 has 
‘short 0’; W 1791 mentions ‘long 0? as a recent pronunciation of 
the pulpit and the bar, while the senate, the stage and the nation 
at large are opposed to it. In our own days [nolidg] or (noledg] is 
the prevailing sound, but [nou-] is sometimes used in solemn pro- 
nunciation. Alford, The Queen’s English, p. 49, says: “I know cler- 
gymen who, when talking of knowledge, pronounce it as all the 
world does, — knolledge: but in church always say know-ledge’”’; he 
speaks of it as an affectation that ought to be at once and finally 
laid aside. Similarly, in Bernard Shaw's Candida, p.87, a young 
clergyman is asked, “Why do you say “‘knoaledge”’ in church, though 
you always say ‘“‘knolledge” in private conversation?” And in Ten- 
nyson’s Life by his son (Tauchn. ed. 3.199) Lecky writes: ‘Tennyson 
once rebuked me for pronouncing “knowledge” in the way which 
is now usual, maintaining that the full sound of “know” should 
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be given. I defended myself by quoting Swift’s lines on the Trish 
Parliament: 


“Not a bow-shot from the college, 
Half the world from sense and knowledge’’. 


Cf. also ibid. 4.1386: “Jowett got his pronunciation of “knowledge” 
from me {long oj.” 

It will be seen that some words have been shortened 
at different times with different results: Halliwell, Holy- 
well; gosling, gooseberry. 


Influence of Stress 


4,4. Quantity also depends on stress. There is 
always a strong tendency to shorten vowels in unstressed 
svllables. This is seen first in the second (weaker) part 
of a great many compounds, especially those that are no 
Jonger felt as such, for where the consciousness of the 
component parts has not faded, re-composition generally 
takes place. Examples: 


4.441. /i/ a shortened OE and ME ji'/: houswif, 
etc. sce 4.38; midwife in i8th and 19th c. often ['midif, 
midwif], S 1780 and others have ['midwaif], but ['mid- 
wifri], W 1791 |midwif] as vg; Knowles 1845 has ['mid- 
(w)if} and |-waif], the latter (re-composed) pron. is now the 
prevalent one. daisy OE dxges éage ‘day's eye’ . senmit, 
se’nnit (now obsolete); formerly also fortnight |-nit]; 
S 1780 and W 1791 have sennit but fortnight. shire in 
compounds like Cheshire, Gloucestershire |-fir/, later |Jia], 
now usually [-fo]; as a separate word shire is not often 
used, and the pronunciation belonging properly to the 
compounds became early prevalent in the word itself; 
B 1633 says that shire is pronounced ‘sheer’ in the South 
parts, E1787 (I p. 228) gives ‘shere’ as the only pronun- 
ciation, regarding the spelling as inexplicable; most pron. 
dictionaries of the 19the. give both [fia] and [fais], but 
say that the former is more usual; now, perhaps, [faio| 
is gaining ground in England; Americans will say |faio} 
both by itself and in the names of the English counties, 
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though they have their own New Hampshire, which they 
sound [nu* ‘hem(p)fo]. Scotch people say [faior], [faif- 
faiar], etc.—otherwise in 18th c. |-wiz/, S 1780, but 
W 1791 hesitates (see his § 140 and 152), now always 
[-waiz]. 

[iJ seems to be a shortening of Jit} < je] in garlic 
OF garléac, cf. leek. 

/a/, now [@], see 9.211, is shortened /a’/ in Durham 
and other names in -ham, OE -ham: home . madam [me- 
dam], beldam(e) ['beldam]: dame. On purchase : chase, and 
surface : face see 9.142. In stirrup OE stigrap, cf. rope 
OF rap, the obscuration of the second vowel is old enough 
to have inflnenced the spelling, 

4,412, joj, now [a], a shortened |o'/: brimstone 
[‘brimstan]} : stone; in Whetstone the pron. is [-stan], but 
in the common noun a whetstone re-composition into 
[hwetstoun] often takes place; cf. also grindstone 4.35 . 
waistcoat cf. 4.36; petticoat is ['petikat] or [-kout] (but 
wainscot | we(ijnsket] is not compounded with coat, Dutch 
wagenschot, in 16th c. spelt waynskott). j/o/, now [e], is 
a shortened /o'/ in cupboard, now [‘kAbad], cf. J 1701 
‘cubberd’. 

/u/, now [e], a shortened /u’/ in numerous names in 
-ton OE tan, ef. town: Eaton, Clifton, ete.. in -don OE dan, 
cf. down: Swindon, Maldon, etc., and in -mouth OE -mada, 
cf. mouth: Portsmouth, Exmouth, etc. In workhouse, now 
[wo'khaus], re-composition is seen, but workus ['wa7kes] is 
found as a vulgar pronunciation (e.g. Sketchley, Mrs. Brown 
on Cleopatra’s Needle p. 19). 

4.42. The same shortening has taken place in many 
suffixes: OE -ig has become -y [i], OE -lic and Sen -lig 
have become -ly, now always [-li], but formerly often 
{lit} >> /lai/; H_1569 gives both |-li{ and /-lei/, similarly 
G 1621, and many rimes by 16th and 17th c. poets 
show the same pronunciation; when 18th and 19th ec. 
poets use the same kind of rimes, it is on account of 
literary tradition rather than actual pronunciation. OE 
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-léas becomes -less, OE -dom becomes -dom, 16th c. |-dum], 
now [-dem], cf. the long vowel in doom. OE -had becomes 
-hood [-hud], -lac becomes -lock in wedlock, compare also 
-red in kindred etc. with -r@den, and -ledge in knowledge 
with -lécan. We have shortenings also in French suffixes: 
-ous and -our were by H 1569 and other early authorities 
pronounced sometimes with /ou/ < /u’/ and sometimes 
with /u/, -own in prisoun etc. was generally long in ME; 
now only the short forms [-as, -a, -an] survive. 

4.431. Vowels are shortened in words that have 
weak sentence-stress: sir /sir/, now [so], from such posi- 
tions as yes, sir and Sir Thomas, cf. sire |si'r| now [saio]; 
a new full-stress form [sa°] is now developed from the 
weak sir. By and my became /bi, mi/ when weakly 
stressed; [bi] is still found in because, beside (cf. also beset, 
etc.); 01806 p.48 had /bi/ in to learn by heart, to speak 
by rote, to march by night; now the full form | bai] < /bi'| 
is nearly always used in educated speech. My was |mi/ 
according to O 1806 in phrases like upon my word, it’s 
my own, I take my leave; now [mil is more frequent than 
[bi] and is especially often affected by actors, though in 
ordinary speech [mai] is nearly always heard; Irish people 
often say [mi|.—Been was shortened to /bin/ as early as 
1420, when it was spelt bynne (NED); H 1569 and a 
number of later orthoepists give /bin/; now both [bin] 
with broad (wide) [1] and [bin] with thin (narrow) [i] 
may be heard, the latter a late shortening of [bi'n, bijn]. 
Similarly be, he, me, she, we often have their vowel shortened; 
H 1569 evidently distinguishes between the ordinary /hi, 
mi/, and the emphatic /hi', mi‘/, etc, though writing 
always /bi/. In Milton's poems hee, wee, mee is written 
for the stressed, and he, we, me for the unstressed form; 
he also has thir as an unstressed form of their. 

4.432, Have used to be /ha‘v/ stressed and /hav/ 
unstressed; thus in H 1569; now the former pronun- 
ciation has disappeared except in behave [biheiv] and in 
the vulgar (h)aint, when it stands for have not; the short- 
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ness of have may be partly due to influence from has 
(hath) and had. Are similarly had two forms /a‘r/, which 
would have become [e’a] if it had survived (cf. vulgar 
ain’t = are not), and jar/, which is represented by PE 
[a’o], a new full-stress form, and [a] or [a] (in we're, 
they’re, etc.); C 1679 and S 1699 give are = air = heir, 
and Dryden (V. 137) rimes are : pair, but D 1640 says 
are, “which sounds only ar, short’; thus also Walker, 
etc. Parallel to sir, above, we have dam as a weak by- 
form of dame (cf. madam, beldam above); in the sense of 
‘mother it was formerly dame, now dam. 

OE weron became were /we'r|, which survives in | we'a], 
while the shortened form /wer/ has become [wa], from 
which a new full-stress form [wa'] has been developed; 
W 1791 says were rimes with prefer. 

4.433. OE to has become too and to, formerly 
distinguished according to stress (in Defoe, Rob. Cr. 1719 
p. 36: “they very kindly brought foo”, 271 ‘work the 
boat too and aguin’’ which would now be written to), now 
differentiated: too = ‘also’ or ‘more than enough’, to pre- 
position. The pronunciation ie [tu] for too and for 
stressed to, [tu] or [ta] for unstressed to, see 9.82.—The 
shortening of John (in Ch. with /a°/) is due to the position 
before a family name, etc., while Jones (orig. genitive) 
has kept the long vowel. 

4.434. We have short /u/ (now [a, 9]) in but, ef. 
about, and in ws, where the full-stress form /u's/ > *[aus] 
has died out. In your we have both [ju()e] and [ja‘(e)] 
as representatives of the full form (13.37), and [je] from 
the weakly stressed /jua/, which is mentioned by J 1701; 
cf. /jar/ mentioned by G 1621 as an effeminate pronun- 
ciation. 


Romance Words. 


4.51. The quantity of French and Latin loan-words 
presents a great many difficulties, and even the latest 
attempts (by Heck, Anglia 29, and Luick, ibd. 30) cannot 
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be said to have solved all the difficulties. Very little is 
known about OF quantity; with regard to many words 
we do not know whether they were taken from F or 
direct trom Latin; in Latin words it is not the classical 
quantity that is decisive, but the English school-pronun- 
ciation which followed its own rules. [n many words we 
must assume that pronunciations, both with long and 
witb short vowel, prevailed in some period, even if only 
one of these has survived. I shall take first those words 
in which we have in English no shifting of the stress, 
and among these in the first place (4.52) the French 
loan-words, chiefly monosyllables, with the stress on the 
same syllable as in French. These have not been treated 
in Luick's paper. 


4,52. The words are arranged according to the con- 
sonant following the vowel; in each subdivision the words 
given before the divisional stroke | are found in Behrens's 
list (Franz. Studien V. 2 p. 10ff.) of the oldest loans 
(but some of the words after the stroke may be just as 
old). Words containing old diphthongs (including au 
before nasals and /iu/ = F u) have been excluded trom 
the lists, which do not pretend to completeness.—No 
fixed rules seem deducible from the lists. Some consonant- 
groups admit only short vowels: /kt, ks, mp, ntf, yk/. 
Some of those consonants or groups that admit both long 
and short vowels, show evident signs of the tendency to 
make /a/ long and /i, u/ short, thus /bl, pl, t, g, ndz, st, 
dz/; the only instances in my lists of short /a/ in F 
words before such consonants as admit length, are catch, 
attach, mass, and ball (besides a + r). The lists do not 
include those words that have PE [a'], see the lists in 
10.5 and the explanation from variable quantity given 
in 10.67. 

Final long: cry . degree . (e)spy | vow. 

/b] long: robe | 

short: rob (see 4.81) | 


g* 
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|bl/ long: cable . (feeble) . noble . stable . table | able. 
short: trouble | double . treble. 
/br/ long: | sober. 
Ip/ long: cape . escape | drape. 
{pl} long: (people) | Naples . staple. 
short: couple | supple. 
[pr| short: | proper. 
{dj long: | fade . mood. 
|t/ long: delit now delight . doubt . (e)state . note . quite . 
plate | boot . coat . fate . moat. neat . repeat . requite . rite . 
rout . scout. 
short: debt | jet . quit . regret . rut . trot. 
{tr/ short: letter | 
/g/ long: | plague . rogue . vague 
short: fig | 
/k/ long: beak . cloak . pike | lake. 
short: | mock. 
| short: | buckle. 
t/ (Latin rather than French) short: | act . fact . sect. 
s/ (may be Latin’ short: | fia. mixt (whence miz). sex. 
r/ long: sacre, whence sacred | 
| long: blame . dame . fame . prime | 
short: gem (influenced by OE gim?) | 
Imb/ long: chamber . tomb | 
short: humble | cumber . number . (as-, re-)semble . 
tremble. 
{mp/ short: simple . tempt | temple. 
{n/ long: fine. sign | crown . divine . line . noun. soun(d).. 
throne . vine. —Cologne . crone (2.423), 
short: gin (engine) | 
/nd} short: amend . defend . tender | 
nt/ long: | (ac)count . mount . pint. 
short: consent . gent . rent | assent . event . font . 
Front . tint. 
/ns/ long: | (an-, de-, pro-)nounce. 
short: prince | (de-, of-)fence . immense. pretence . 
sense. 
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|ndz/ long: angel . change . range | grange . lounge . 

strange. 
short: sponge | (a-, con-, re-)stringe . avenge . 
Fringe . plunge. 

[ntf/ short: | tench. trench . (pinch). 

{yk/ short: | blank . flank . frank . monk . plank . tank . 
trunk . uncle. 

|v] long: arrive . cave. move . prove | brave. 

vr/ short: cover | 

/f/ long: Cbrief . grief . relief) . strife | (chief). 

short: | stuff. 

{fr| short: suffer | 

Jz] long: guise . spouse | advise. 

/s/ (and ¢ = OF |ts/) long: case. grace . pace . price . 
spice | ace . advice . base . brace . cease . chase . close . crease . 
face . gross . lace . mace . nice . slice . trace . vice (= F vis and 
vice). 

short: press (formerly often long) | distress . dress . 
mass . profess . success . tress. 

/st| long: beast . chaste . feast . waste | coast . haste . host . 
paste . priest . taste . toast. Also in Christ, which must. prob- 
ably in that form be regarded as a loan from French. 

short: | bust. just . quest . rest . test. 

/atl/ short: apostle . epistle | 

!dz] long: age . cage | (en)gage . rage. 

short: judge . lodge | allege . budge . pledge. 

[tf] long: brooch = broach . preach | ache (the letter H). 

coach . couch . vouch. 
short: catch | attach . touch. 

{l{ long: fool. guile. male, now spelt mail | appeal . bale 
‘bundle’ . conceal . file . isle . pale . reveal . stale (OF estale now 
étale) . vale . veal . vile. 

short: ball . roll | 

/It/ short: | result. 

{ldz/ short: | divulge . indulge. 

|r/ long: attire . cheer . desire . flower . hour . tre. lyre . 
sire . tower | clear . rare. 
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short: war \ har. 
lrp/ short: purpre now purple , 
Ird/ long: | gourd. 
short: order | accord. 
[rt] long: court 
short: certes . hurt | art . avert . desert . dessert . 
exert . pert (apert) . part. 
[rk] short: | clerk. mark . pork. 
/rm/ short: arm . form (in anotner sense long, see 
13.858) . term | charm . germ. 
{rn] short: turn | adjourn . scorn. 


Irv/ short: serve | 
jrt/ short: | serf. 
rs} long: | course = coarse . pierce . scarce . source. 


short. corse (now corpse) . diverse . purse | verse. 
[rd5/ long: forge | 
short: charge . large | barge. gorge. marge . purge . 
scourge. 

[rt!/ loug: | porch. 

{rl/ short: | pearl. 

/ri/ long: story . glory | . 

Before many of these r-combinations, there has no 
doubt been a good deal of vacillation between short and 
long vowels, cf. the double pronunciation of form (13.353) 
and see 6.46, 13.34, 13.36; cf also such cases as pass 
and pace, 10.67. Perhaps we should do well to assert 
half-long vowels before many r-groups. 

4.53.  Disyllabics from Latin (and Greek) nee 
have no shifting of the stress in English, retain the 
quantity they had in the ordinary school-pronunciation, 
that is length in open syllables without any regard to 
Latin quantity, thus in basis . crisis . demon . fccus . genus . 
hero . miser . odour . Satan . thesis. Pathos generally is 
{peibos], but according to Sweet also ['pepos]. Docile 
was formerly [d&sil] as natural in a F loan; now also 
[dousail], which must be due to the spelling; dolour 
is now always [doula] from Latin, formerly also short 
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from French, cf. puns in Shakespeare with dollar. In a 
closed syllable, on the other hand, the school-pronunciation 
had a short vowel: rector . appendix . sulphur. 

4.54. In participial words in -xt the length may be 
due either to the Latin nominative (in the same school- 
pronunciation) or else to the oblique cases, in which the 
vowel was placed before the stressed syllable (4.66): ad- 
herent . agent . cadent . component . decent . frequent . latent . 
parent . potent . recent . regent . silent . student . transparent . 
vacant. Compare, on the other hand, the following French 
loans: arrant (err-) . current . gallant . present . tenant (4.61). 
In apparent the struggle between the two principles still 
survives; patent is really two words, the F (popular) 
[pet(a)nt] in letters patent, etc., and the Latin (learned) 
[peitont] ‘manifest’; though the distinction is recognized 
in few dictionaries, it is generally observed, in America 
(Hempl) as well as in England. From the participle we 
have also long vowels in such derived words as silence, 
vacancy, decency, though these may also be explained from 
the principle in 4.66. 

4.61. Next we come to those words in which -the 
E stress is shifted on to the penultimate. This syllable 
had a short vowel in E before the stress was shifted (as 
probably in most cases in French), and accordingly we 
find, as a general rule, a short vowel in ModE. We shall 
arrange the words according to the final sound in E so 
as to show the gencral agreement in words with the same 
ending. (Some words belonging to later strata, like decade, 
probably never had the stress in E on the same syllable 
as in F, but immediately upon their adoption were treated 
in conformity with earlier borrowings.) 

|b]: cherub. 

Ip/: gallop . syrup. 

|d/: ballad . decade . method . salad . synod (cf. -id 4.75). 
— herald, ribald (formerly -aud). 

[t{: ducat (in 15th—17th c. often spelt ducket(te), 
duckat(e), duccat(e)) . frigate . legate . palate . prelate . claret . 
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closet . comet . covet . (credit) . (decrepit) . gibbet . gullet . packet . 
pellet (F pelote) . picket . pocket . prophet ..puppet . ticket . valet . 
wicket . digit . habit . hermit . inherit . merit . profit . spirit . 
bigot . carrot . faggot . parrot . zealot.. minute . tribute. Cf. also 
petty <c F petit adapted to the ordinary adjectival ending 
-y or perhaps borrowed after the loss in F of ¢ (? puppy 
<< poupet, doublet of puppet). 

/k]/: havoc (AF havok, OF havot) . relic . stomach . traffic. 
On the words in -ic see 4.75. 

{m/: madam . atom . volume . (Adan). 

/non|/: column . solemn. 

In/: dozen . foreign . leaven . mizzen . patten . sudden . 
sullen . cabin . cousin . famine . imagine . Latin . resin . Robin . 
rosin . villain . cushion (<< coussin) . baron . button . cannon . 
canon . common . dragon . fashion . felon . flagon . gallon . 
glutton . heron . lemon . lesson . melon . mutton . onion . pigeon . 
prison . ribbon . summon. 

{nd}: brigand . legend also long from Latin). 

[nd3/: challenge . lozenge . syringe. 

{nt/: pedant . pleasant . talent . tenant . (pageant, peasant, 
and pheasant originally had no ¢. see 7.6). Cf. for the 
others in -nt 4.54. 

jns/: balance . Florence . penance . pittance . presence. 

Jv/: olive. 

{f/: seraph. 

[z[: cherries. now cherry. 

|s/: Alice . Calais . duchess . Horace . jealous . malice . 
menace . novice . palace . Paris . promise . riches . solace . 
Vemce . zealous. 

{st/: honest . forest . modest. 

[sk]: damask. 

[dz]: adage . college . courage . damage . forage . homage . 
image . manage . pillage . ravage . refuge . village . visage. 

[[[: banish . blemish . cherish . diminish . establish . famish . 
finish , flourish . lavish . nourish . parish . perish. polish . punish . 
radish . vanish, 

{l/: coral . medal. moral . barrel . battle . bottle . bushel. 
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cattle . chisel. fennel gravel . metal = mettle . model . novel . 
panel . rebel . revel . trammel . travel . vittle (victuals) . agile . 
cavit.. civil . docile (4.53) . (facile . fragile. gracile) . peril . fer- 
rule (also ferrel, OF virelle). 

|r/: banner . butcher . cellar . consider . cover . dinner . 
exchequer (checker) . grammar . lecher . manner . matter . pillar . 
primer . Roger . (scholar) . sever . supper . usher . vicar . 
clamour . colour . endeavour . honour . horror . liquor . manor . 
murror . rigour . tenor . terror . vigour . visor . figure . measure . 
pleasure . tenure . treasure. 

[rd]: gizzard . hazard . leopard . lizard . placard . poniard . 
record sb . renard .(vizard does not originally belong here). 

|rt/: desert . Robert. 

jrn/: cavern . govern . modern . tavern . (pattern < patron). 

vowel: city. con(e)y |'kAni] (now also [‘kouni] 3.442) . 
copy . duchy . jetty . jockey . levy, levee . lily . money . (petty). 
pity. privy . study . tarry . valley . very . volley . nephew . 
continue . value. 

4.62. Exceptions to the rule of shortness in this 
position are rare. In some we see the tendency of a 
towards length: bacon. basin . blazon .mason (formerly also 
masson, whence the proper name Masson with short a) . 
label . cater (catour, acatour) . laver (OF laveoir) . razor 
(the long vowel may be due to the vb raseg) . paper . 
favour . flavour . labour . savour . tabor . vapour . azure (now 
rarely with short a). mature. ague (OF ague< Lat. acuta) . 
navew, also spelt naphew ['neivju] (OF maveau). In the 
words in -owr the long vowel may also be due to the 
Latin nominative (cf. 4.53). Long @ was even found 
before consonant groups in danger. stranger . ancient. (Apron 
had originally three syllables: naperon 4.74). 

4.63. Further we have generally a long vowel where 
OF had a diphthong: .season . reason . feature (all with F 
ai) . beauty. Thus also words with /iu/ = F u: duty . 
humour . rumour . usage . tulip. Note, however, pleasant, 
pleasure with short /e/. On words with vowel ++ vowel 
see 4.65. 
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4,64. Other exceptions are evidently due to analogy: 
notice ~ note. famous ~ fame. dotage ~ dote . decisive ~ 
décide . arrival ~ arrive. recital ~ recite . fatal ~ fate . 
ducal ~ duke . (pastry ~ paste). Lever, broker, and 
luuver were assimilated to the numerous native words in 
-er; they were probably also formerly pronounced with 
short vowels, cf. such spellings as brogger and luffer. The 
only remaining exception {is environ, but the stress on 
the middle syllable may be recent; the noun is still 
pronounced ['environ] by the side of [en'vairan]. 


4.65. A stressed vowel immediately preceding another 
vowel is always long: /i'/: diet . quiet . bias . dial. vial . 
viol . lion . giant . riot . trial . science . diamond . violet . violin . 
violent, -ce . diary . variety . society.—|e’|: idea, -al . real . 
theatre . creature.—|a‘/: chaos.— |u']: power . towel . bowel . 
coward . dow(e)r, -ry . vowel (which in H 1569 had the 
vowel that would have yielded PE *{vouel] instead of 
[vauol]).—/o'/: poet . poetry . po(e)sy.—|iu'|: cruet . cruel . 
fuel . ruin.—This rule applies to Latin (Greek) loans as 
well as to French ones, and is not broken by the three- 
eyllable rule. Cf. also /e’/ in vehement, vehicle, in which 
the h does not count.. Cf also such forms as ME crie(n) 
inf. > Mod ery, etc. 


4.66. In the school-pronunciation any Latin vowel 
immediately preceding the stressed syllable was made long; 
and this quantity was retained in E even when the strers 
was shifted; hence the long vowel in such words as. 
licence (li'centia) . silence (cf. 4.54) . moment . libel . idol . 
idyl(l) . April . secret . pirate . private . (climate) . finite . 
matron . patron (cf. pattern; patronize either short, 3 syll., 
or long, ~~ patron) . tyrant . future . dative . motive . native-. 
secretive . librarian (whence also library) . ironical (whence 
probably trony) . pagan, and a great many adjectives in 
-al: equal . final . legal . local . natal. naval . oral . penal . total . 
venal . vocal, and two in -able: capable . placable (but others 
in -ble follow the three-syllable rule, see 4.71). 
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4.71, When the stress is on the third (or fourth) 
syllable from the end of the word, the vowel is short 
(cf. 4.33). It is here neither necessary nor feasible to 
separate French from Latin words. I arrange the examples 
according to the endings: 

-tude: beatitude . gratitude . habitude . latitude . solitude.— 
In -d: pyramid. 

“ge: equipage heritage . privilege . sacrilege. Parentage 
in the 18th and the beginning of the 19th c. had short 
a [#], but now it has “long a’ [e's], ~ parent. 

-ate: anticipate . agitate . (chocolate) . iterate . mitigate . 
propagate . situate . stipulate. 

-ite: «definite . eremite . hypocrite . parasite . recondite . 
satellite. Sole exception: favourite [feivorit] ~ favour. 

others in -t: benefit . cabinet . divi . coronet. 

-m: stratagem . anagram . epigram . monogram . apothegm .« 
paradigm. 

-n: benison . citizen. comparison .denizen garrison . orison . 
phenomenon . skeleton . carabine . genuine . heroine . medicine . 
peregrine. 

-nt: beneficent . benevolert . elegant . eminent . magnificent . 
ommipotent . opulent . penitent . petulant . precedent . president . 
reverent . virulent . impediment monument . tenement. 

-ns: beneficence, etc., cf. the preceding list. 

-z: catechize . criticize recognize . tyrannize, etc.—Some, 
e.g. equalize and penalize (authorize), have the long vowel of 
the primitives. 

-zm: criticism . ego(t)ism . fanaticism . heroism.—Fatalism 
and paganism have long vowel, ~ fatal, payan. 

-s: analysis . chrysalis . sarcophagus. 

-ous: analogous . fabulous . felicitous . frivolous . generous . 
tremulous . unanimous. 

-st: analyst . anatomist . ego(t)ist . Dramatist often, and 
fatalist always, has the vowel of the primitive. 

-(ajl: animal . artificial . criminal . chromeal, -cle . filial . 
general . liberal . miracle . oracle . national . natural . pedestal . 
citadel. Long through analogy only in some modern 
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(chiefly learned) words: occasional (which in E 1787 had 
short a) . congregational . conversational . denominational. . 
educational . sensational . devotional . notional. 

-ble: abominable . arable . horrible . probable . sanable . 
tenable . visible. An obsolete word notable had short o and 
meant ‘careful, thrifty’ (see Storm, Engl. Philol. 933); the 
mod. notable has [ou] ~ note; cf. also advisable, blamable, 
definable, favourable and others with analogical length. 
Cf. 4.66. 

-r: banister . character . competitor . coroner . lavender . 
register . titular vinegar. 

-ty: audacity . cavity . charity . quality . polity . vanity . 
austerity . severity . sincerity . hability . iniquity . trinity . 
authority . curiosity . ferocity . mediocrity, etc. penalty . liberty . 
property: The exceptions are few and obviously due to 
analogy: nicety (also, though rarely, dissyllabic) . scarcity . 
rarity: historical pronunciation [reeriti], riming with charity 
in Hood's Bridge of Sighs; now often [re‘oriti] ~ rare; 
some distinguish [re‘oriti] ‘uncommonness, uncommon 
thing’ and [reriti] ‘thinness (of air). 

-cy: democracy . legacy . policy . prophecy . supremacy, 
Piracy, now ['pairasi] ~ pirate . Decency [di'sonsi] (4.54). 

-ry: cavalry . celery . gallery . heraldry . memory . salary . 
treachery . “sanitary . necessary. Long through analogy: 
rosary . notary . prumary . (drapery . bravery . popery) - 
savoury. (The plant-name savory, OF savorée << satureia 
also has a long vowel, probably because it is a). 

-dy: comedy . malady . melody . parody . remedy . tragedy. 

Sy: pacify . qualify . specify. 

Others in -y: agony . analogy . family . Italy . tyranny | 
ceremony. 

4.921. When a consonant is followed by two weak 
vowels in originally separate syllables, the preceding 
stressed vowel is long in E, whether the two vowels have 
subsequently become one or have been changed into [j] 
++ vowel or persist: Mary OF Marie (ct. however marry 
as an oath and marry << OF marie vb) . Sophy . vary - 
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amiable . baronial . colonial . matrimonial . various . nefarious . 
serious . previous . tedious . ingenious . abstemious . symphonious . 
sagacious . rapacious . audacious . spacious . precocious . ferocious . 
immediate . nation . completion . lotion, etc. in -tion . evasion . 
adhesion . explosion, etc. in -sion . Venetian . region . radiant, 
-ce . patient, -ce . orient . social . material . Oriel . interior . 
superior . senior .area. The popular pronunciation of Prussia 
had j/iu/, which now after the loss of /j/ (13.71) has 
become the vg [pru‘fa], now written ‘Prooshia’, while 
/prusia] >[prafo] is a learned form. Chariot and clarion 
have taken over the short a belonging to the obsolete 
synonyms charet (F charrette) and clarine, with which they 
were confounded. 

4.9722. An |i] was not lengthened in this position: 
Lydia . vicious . pernicious . propitious . perfidious . hideous 
religious . perdition . condition . vision . opinion . million . judicial . 
official. We have also a short /e/ in some words: pre- 
clous . special . discretion. 

4,723. Words like companion with short /a/ are no 
exceptions to the rule in 4.721, as this /i/ was not a 
separate syllable in OF: /ni, nj/ represents OF palatal » 
(2.423). Thus also in onion [anjon] . poniard [ponjed] . 
Spaniard . spaniel and with OF palatal / (2.813) battalion 
[boteeljan] . valiant [veljont] . Warrior had short /a/ and 
has now [o], because the ME was warreyour, which comes 
within the ordinary rule of trisyllabics. Barrier and 
JSerrier, now farrier, had not i + separate e; the former 
was ME /ba'e'r/ from AF barreer, /e'| became |i'/, which 
was written ie (8.32) and before r became [ia] (13.33); 
ferrier had the OF diphthong ie. Similarly Jiu) = OF wu 
does not make the preceding vowel long; hence we have 
short vowels in minute . tribute . volume . tribune . lettuce . 
deluge . schedule . figure . measure . stature . tenure . soluble . 
voluble. In enclosure, exposure, and seizure we have ana- 
logical length; future is learned (see 4.66), nature, perhaps, 
has a long vowel for the same reason, or because of a 
(4.14); azure vacillated on account of a, but now generally 
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has a long a; leisure, pleasure, and treasure originally had 
no u; all of them had, or might have, a long vowel 
(leisure a diphthong) in the first syllable, but now have 
short [e]; leisure, however, is still sometimes made [li‘30]; 
E 1787 thinks long e affected, but W 1791 prefers the 
long vowel; Sweet has the exceptional form [liz0], which 
may be a compromise between both forms. 


4.73%. The three-syllable rule dovs not apply to /iu/ 
= F u (or Latin wu): credulity [kri'djuliti] . importunity . 
community . obscurity . security . lunacy . mutual . usual (these 
two fall also under 4.72). lunary . scrutiny . scrutinize. rudiment. 


4.74. The only exceptions to the rule of tri- 
syllabics that we have not dealt with elsewhere, are wory 
(the oldest form, however, was ivor, yvor, yvere <. OF 
ivoire, and G 1621 has jivorei/); mapery, (nJaperon, now 
apron—which have a, cf. 4.62—, and irony and lhbrary, 
whose /i'/ is probably from ironical and librarian (cf. 4.66). 


4,75. Words like acid . arid . frigid . insipid . liquid . 
huid . rabid . rapid . rigid . solid . ted . tumid . vivid . tacit are 
so young in the language that they cannot have been 
adopted with F stress, which afterwards became shifted; 
they are, rather, Latin words, in which the short vowel 
must be explained through the three-syllable rule from 
the Latin forms acidus, etc. (Luick, Anglia 30.40). Fetid 
was also written fetid, hence the double pronunciation 
[fetid, fitid]. Similarly the adjectives (and substantives) 
in -tc: civic . comic . conic . critic . epic. erratic . logic . magic . 
mimic . physic . polemic . systematic . tonic, in some of which 
the forms in -ical may have been a concurrent cause of 
shortness. Further probably agile . facile . fragile . gra- 
cile.—Here again, we meet |/iu/ as a sort of exception: 
lucid (\ju'sid] . stupid [stju'pid] . lurid []juerid]. 

4.81. The rules given above explain how it is that 
a great many words have another quantity than their 
primitives. Examples (with present pronunciation; those 
given before the stroke fall under 4.51): 
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dine [dain]—dinner [dina] 4.61. 

line [lain]—lineal [liniol], liniar [linia], lineage [liniids], 
lintament [linimont] 4.71 with 4.722. 

crime [kraim]—criminal [kriminel] 4.71. 

vice [vais|—vicious [vifos] 4.722. 

vine [vain]—vinegar [viniga; 4.71. 

vile [vail]—vilify [vilifai] 4.71. 

indite, endite, now spelt indict [in'dait ]—ditty [diti] 4.61. 

please [pli'z|—pleasant [plezont], pleasure [plezo] 4.61, 
4.723. 

zeal [zi'l]—zealous [zelos] 4.61. 

Spain [spein]—Spaniard [spenjed], Spanish [spzeni]’] 
4.61, 4.723. 

vain [vein]—vanity [veeniti| 4.71. 

pale [peil|—palior [pelo], pallid [pelid] 4.61, 4.53. 

vale [veil|—valley [veli] 4.61. 

chaste [tfeist]—chastity [tfestiti] 4.71. 

compare [kom'pe’a|—comparison [kom'perisen] 4.71. 

abound [o'baund]—abundance [o'bandans] 4.61. 

flour flower { flauo|—flowrish [flarif] 4.61. 

tower [taua|—turret [tarit] 4.61. 

court [ka‘t]—courtesy [ko'tisi] 4.71; also [a°]. 

fool [fu'l]—folly [foli] 4.61. 

The difference between robe [roub] and rob [rob] may 
perhaps be explained through the latter being a_back- 
formation from robber (OF robeour) and robbery (OF roberie). 

4.82. Some‘ words seem to have been adopted partly 
from French and partly from Latin and thus in English 
to. have acquired the double quantity which is still found 
in such cases as legend [ledzond] 4.61 and [li'dzond] 4.66. 
epoch [epok] and [i‘pok, -ok]. fabric [febrik] and [feibrik], 
cf. -nt 4.54. In the nouns process, progress, and protest 
we have both [0] 4.61 and [ou]; the latter may be due 
partly to Latin, 4.66, partly to the analogy of the verbs 
tm which pro- as protonic is [prou]: [prou'si‘d, prou'gres, 
prou'test]. Pilote [pailot] was probably taken not from 
F pilote, but from Dutch pijlot. 
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4.88%. The tendency to shortness found in unstressed 
syllables also naturally applies to French and Latin words, 
as already instanced in 4.4. This explains the short /a/ 
of infamous [infamos] as against famous 4.64, and the 
short middle |i] of infinite [infinit] as against finite [fai- 
nait |. Some instances of unstressed long /a/ (long according 
to 4.14) will be mentioned below, 9.14. 

4.84. Some unstressed vowels, however, especially 
in learned words, are or may be long. Thus is some 
endings: 

-ile: the popular pronunciation evidently is [il], and 
this was indicated by W 1795 as the only pronunciation 
in servile, hostile, juvenile, mercantile, puerile, etc., his only 
exceptions being exile, edile, and (with hesitation) infantile. 
Nowadays both [fo'til] and [fo'tail] fertile, both [so’vil] and 
[so'vail] servile may be heard, and schoolmasters favour 
[-ail]; this has entirely prevailed in the longer words in 
which the ending may assume secondary stress: infantile 
[infontail], ete. Thus always chamomile [kemomail], 
crocodile [krakedail]. In exile [eksail] the influence from 
the end-stressed verb (5.73) may have prevailed. 

-ine is [in] in popular words: feminine [feminin], heroine 
[herouin], medicine [medsin], and [ain] in learned words: 
feline [fi'lain]. Some waver, such as genwine [dzenjuin,-ain |. 

-ite generally [ait]: appetite [cepitait] . Jacobite . finite. 
But definite, infinite, favourite, granite, hypocrite, opposite, 
requisite as more popular words have [-it]. 

4.83. We have always long vowels in those endings 
that have secondary stress, especially in verbs (5.68), 
such as: 

fy: fortify [fortifai] . crucify, ete. 

-ply: multiply [maltiplai]. 

~ise, -ize, -yze: exercise [eksosaiz] . sacrifice [seekrifais] . 
idealize [ai'diolaiz] . fertilize . analyze. 

prophesy [profisai], cf. the noun prophecy [profisi]}. 

Even when -y corresponds to an earlier e (ee), 8.31, 
it may sometimes through spelling-pronunciation become 
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[ai]; Beaumont and Fletcher often rime loyaltie, destiny, 
honesty with, die, deny, fly (IL. 392, 393, 394). 


4.86. A vowel that ends an unstressed syllable im- 
mediately before the stressed syllable, was long in the 
traditional pronunciation of Latin (4.66). In these cases 
we, therefore, have a conflict between this length and 
the general tendency towards shortness in unstressed 
syllables; but the latter is always noticeable in words 
undoubtedly taken over from French. 

a: long in chaotic [kei/otik| (~ chaos). Short in paternal 
[potenal] . fraternity . familiar . parental, etc. 

e: now always [i] (as in English words: between, etc.); 
this would be the result both of early short /e/ and long 
/e'| >[i'| shortened afterwards: decision . decisive . evolve . 
reverse . reserve . preliminary . preserve . selection, etc. 

i, y: |di-] is the more natural and popular develop- 
ment of di-; it is the only pronunciation found in such 
everyday words as divide, diminish, and division. In other 
words, however, such as direct, digression, digest, divest, 
dilute, etc., in which [di-] was the only pronunciation 
recognized by W 1791, |dai-] is now beginning to be 
considered more ‘refined’. In physician |fi-] only is heard, 
while in such learned words as bioyraphy, biology, chiro- 
graphy, psychology [ai] is preferred. In mythology [{mi-] is 
prevalent, on account of myth [mip]. In tyrannical, pri- 
vation, finance, and others both [i] and [ai] are heard; 
in minority, vitality, finality, civilization (third 1), stylistic, 
analogy from minor, vital, final, civilize, style is apparently 
causing [ai] to be more and more frequently used, while 
in idiotic (second 7)- analogy from idiot makes [ai] im- 
possible. 

0: polite [po'lait] << |po/; political, profane, professor> 
procession, etc. see 9. 224. 

u: always [ju'] though with more or less shortened 
[u]: cupidity . stupidity . municipal . museum, etc. 


Jespersen, Modern English Crammar, 10 
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Consonants. 


4.87%. Consonant quantity is rather uncertain in the 
early modern period. The old distinction between a 
single (short) consonant and a double (long) consonant 
between two vowels, as in OE sunu ‘son’ and sunne ‘sun’, 
was still kept up in Chaucer's language. The two words, 
then written sone and sonne and pronounced /suna/ and 
/sunno/, do not rime with one another; sone rimes only 
with wone (OE wunian and sb. (ge)wuna; A 335, B 1694, 
G 38, G 3321), and sonne rimes with bigonne, wonne, yronne 
pte., konne (we konne ‘we can’ D 2114). The distinction 
was probably given up, in the 15th c., together with the 
loss of unstressed e (6.1). 


Spelling. 

4.91. Quantity has never been adequately and con- 
sistently rendered in the recognized spelling. In OE long 
vowels were often, but far from always, marked with a 

or . In ME this was discontinued, but vowel letters 

were often doubled to indicate length. Later on the 
doubling of consonant letters, which was originally used 
to indicate long or double consonants, lost that signifi- 
cation (4.87), and came to be regarded merely as a sign 
that the preceding vowel was short. But it. never could 
be consistently employed, and in later usage both that 
and vowel doubiing as a consequence of many sound 
changes came to disagree more and more with actual 
pronunciation, so that now the ordinary spelling is a very 
untrustworthy guide to quantity. We have now 

1. long vowels (diphthongs) written singly: far [faa] . 
me [mit]. 7 [ai] . machine [ma'fiin] .so [sou] . use 
[juz], ete. 

2. long vowels (diphthongs) written singly, followed by 
double consonants or consonant-groups: staff [sta‘f]. 
ball [bol] . roll [roul] . dance [dans], ete. 

3. long vowels (diphthongs) written doubly or by means 
of two vowel signs: bua [ba] . feel [fil] . meal 
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[mil] . grief [grif] . foal [foul] . fue [fou] . soul 
[soul] . brooch [broutf] . too |tu’]. shoe [fu], ete. 

4. short vowels written singly: sat [set] . set [set] . sit 
[sit] . sot [sot] . but [bat], ete. 

5. short vowels written singly, followed by double con- 
sonants or consonant-groups: blank [blenk]| . mass 
[mes] . sent [sent] . mess [mes] . mint [mint] . miss 
[mis] . romp [romp] . hollow [holou]. lump [lamp]. 
fuss [fas], -etc. 

6. short vowels written doubly, or by means of two 
vowel-signs: breeches [britfiz] . lead sb. [led] . foot 
[fut] . blood [blad], ete. 

4.92. The following orthographic rules were applied 
at the time when the spelling was being fixed: 

a was never doubled, except in baa. 

e was often doubled, especially to indicate the close 
variety (3.22, 8.14): three . feel, ete. 

~ was not doubled; y was used instead of w# (3.132). 

o was often doubled, especially to indicate the close 
variety (3.52, 3.54, 8.14). It was never doubled before 
vy (@® or w. 

u was never doubled, as wu would be read either as wv 
or as /uv, vu/. Instead of uu, the combination ow or ow 
was written in spite of the ambiguity mentioned 3.48f. 

As a sort of doubling were used also the combinations 
ve (3.241, 8.14), ea (8.242, 8.14), and oa (3.54, 8.14) as in 
yeld . sea . broad. 

The letter u was never used in the end of words; 
glue . continue . value, etc. (view, etc.). Yet after a vowel 
it may be used finally: beau . liew . bureau, but this is 
chiefly in recent loans. 

4.93. When final, the following consonants are the 
only ones that were frequently doubled: 

i: staff . stuff . skiff, etc. 

k, written ck: thick . lack . lock . luck, ete. 

l: ball. roll. fell, etc. 


s: hiss . kiss . glass . moss, etc. 
10* 
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Final cc, hh, jj, kk, mm, pp, qq, vv, xx, yy are not 
found; final bb, dd, gg, nn, rr, t are only found in the 
cases mentioned 4.96, zz only in buzz; th is never 
doubled; tch is a sort of doubling of ch (and dge of g(e) 
== /d5/). 

In some compounds a single / is written: full becomes 
ful in awful (4.95), fulfill (also written fulfil); all becomes 
al in always, almost, al(Umighty, cf. also offal, Christmas, 
Lammas, gospel, until. In the 17th and 18the. this rule 
was extended to recal, now recall, and other words. 

4.94. In a medial position most consonants are 
doubled between an originally short stressed vowel and 
an unstressed one: 

bb: dubbing . lubber, etc. 

dd: budding . pudding . ladder, etc. 

i: offer . traffic. 

gg: lagging . dogged, etc. 

ck for kk: thicker . lacking . wicked, etc. 

ll: selling . seller . cellar, etc. 

mm: humming . hammer, etc. 

mn: sinning . ner . banner, ete. 

pp. hopping . whipper . copper, etc. 

rr: erring . error, etc. 

ss: massing . kisser, etc. 

tt: fitting . fitter, ete. : 

The same doubling is found also before -ed, the vowel 
of which has now disappeared: dubbed . lagged . lacked . 
knelled . hummed . sinned . hopped . erred . missed. 

Before -able t is not always doubled: unforget(Hable. 

The only instance of a doubled v (which was not pos: 
sible formerly on account of the relation between v, u. 
and w) is the modern navvy from navigator, written thus 
to avoid confusion with navy. 

In some groups an apparent doubling is avoided in 
spite of etymology: eighth for eightth |eitp] . Southampton 
[sau'bemton]| for South-hampton . Northampton . Northumber- 
land. Cf. also fully for full + ly. 
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4.95. After weak vowels consonant-doubling is rare. 
Therefore the consonant is not doubled in the ending 
-ful (awful, needful, etc.), cf. full; nor in cruel, travel, etc. 
Before the endings -ing, -ed, and -er we have accordingly 
no doubling in such instances as balloted, balloting, cricketing, 
coroneted, gossiped, gossiping, gossiper, chirruping. 

An l, however, is doubled before these endings: travelled, 
travelling, traveller, levelled. Crueller, cruellest is more com- 
mon than crueler, cruelest, but parelleled, paralleling is always 
thus written. The p is doubled in worshipped, worshipper, 
worshipping; handicapped, etc.; kidnapped, etc. (Americans 
write kidnaper, which to an Englishman would suggest 
[kidneips| or [-nope].) An s is sometimes doubled: foc- 
used or focussed; generally biassed; always, it seems, hoc- 
ussed. The g is doubled in zigzagging, zigzaggy. To magic 
forms magicked, magicking. 

4.96. Another orthographic rule was the tendency 
to avoid too short words. Words of one or two letters 
were not allowed, except a few constantly recurring 
(chiefly grammatical) words: a.I.am.an.on.at.it.us. 
is.or.up.if.of.be.he.me.we.ye.do.go.lo.no.so. 
to . (wo or woe) . by . my. 

To all other words that would regularly have been 
written with two letters, a third was added, either a con- 
gonant, as in ebb, add, egg, Ann, inn, err—the only in- 
stances of final bb, dd, gg, nn and rr in the language, if 
we except the echoisms burr, purr, and whirr—or else an 

-e (6.287): see. doe, foe, roe, toe. die, lie, tie, vie. rye, (bye, 
eye) . cue, due, rue, sue. 

4.97. In some cases double-writing is used to dif- 
ferentiate words: too to (originally the same word) . bee 
be . butt but . nett net . buss ‘kiss’ bus ‘omnibus’ . inn in. 

In the 17th c. a distinction was sometimes made 
(Milton) between emphatic hee, mee, wee, and unemphatic 
he, me, we. 
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Chapter V. 
Stress. 


5.1. The following abbreviations will be used in this 
chapter to indicate the several principles which determine 
the place of stress either in a word (‘‘word-stress”) or in 
a group of words (“‘sentence-stress ’). 

A == Analogy. 

C = Contrast (a subdivision of V). 

H == Heaviness, or the principle that the stress is 
attracted to a heavy syllable (with a long vowel, or with 
a short vowel followed by a heavy consonant group) rather 
than to a light syllable 


R = Rhythm. 
T = Tradition, or consérvatism. 
U == Unity. 


V = Value, or the psychological importance of the 
element concerned. 

Sometimes two or more of these principles act together 
in attracting the stress to one syllable; but in other in- 
stances we witness a conflict between them. It should be 
noticed that traditional stress had already, before the 
beginning of our period, been largely determined by value, 
rhythm, etc., and that what to one generation is rhythmic 
stress or value stress in contrast to traditional stress, may 
to one of the following generations have already become 
traditional stress, the former tradition having been for- 
gotten in the meantime. 

Full stress is marked (above) and half or medium 
stress (helow) before the beginning of the syllable: repre sent, 
agriculture, agricultural, etc. Besides, I have sometimes 
made use of the numerical notation: 

4 = full stress 


9 
oO 
9 | — Stronger or weaker half stress 
] 


= unstressed. 
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Value-stress. 


5.21. The more important part of a statement is 
‘““emphasized’’, i.e. stressed, while the less important parts 
are pronounced “unemphatically’. This principle is the 
chiet determinant ‘of sentence-stress, making us sometimes 
pronounce long strings of words with weak stress to throw 
into strong relief two or three important ideas.. ‘‘When 
I was in Italy, I used to dine at a ‘restaurant’. Here 
‘Ttaly” and “restaurant’’ are strongly stressed, while “dine’’ 
has only: medium (half-strong) stress and the rest are weak. 
Among words that are naturally weak in most connections 
must be mentioned: many pronouns, such as I, me, you, 
he, it, etc., the “articles” the and a(n), auxiliary verbs 
like be, have, will, shall, often can, may, must, do (esp. in 
questions), most prepositions, im, at, by, etc., many con- 
junctions, and, or, that, if. On the other hand, most sub- 
stantives, adjectives, and verbs, as well as such pronouns 
as who, both, this, that, etc., express ideas so valuable for 
the purposes of speech that they generally have full or 
at least medium stress. 

9.22. Value-stress further determines in most cases 
which of the several syllables of a word is to receive the 
relatively strongest stress. In native English words the 
chief idea is generally contained in the first syllable, 
which is often followed by one or more syllables expressing 
subordinate niodifications of the main idea, and accordingly 
most English words have their first syllable stressed: 
‘wishes, ‘baking, ‘baker, ‘daily; thus also in most compounds: 
housekeeper, ‘godson, ‘footstep, ‘leapyear, ‘postman, ‘waistcout, 
‘husband, ‘statesman, ‘daisy (orig. dayes-ye ‘day's eye’), ‘holl- 
day, bedroom, bedstead, teatime, ‘twelvemonth, ‘tombstone, 
‘Gloucester, ‘Gloucestershire, etc. 

».2<. Most instances of cnd-stress, too, may be ac- 
counted for on the same principle of value-stressing: first, 
compound adverbs consisting of a preposition + noun: 
today, ashore (on shore), a'new (orig. of new), beside (by 
side), among, for'sooth, in'deed: these are, or were, phrases 


’ 
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rather than single words; second,’ words beginning with 
certain weak-stressed prefixes: arise, be'gin, belief (be- is a 
weak form of by), for'give, for'get, mis'take, un'tie (un OK 
on, orig. and-); cf. also the old prefix ge- found in enough 
and in obsolete participles like y’clept. 

5.24. A subdivision of value-stress is contrast-stress, 
shown in a sentence like ‘This is ‘his book, not ‘hers’. 
“Pitt was more eloquent than Fox; the latter never wanted 
a |'ei| word, but Pitt never wanted the ['di'] word”. To 
emphasize a contrast one may even stress an otherwise 
weak syllable of a word, as ‘“‘not fishes, but f'shers’’. The 
constant necessity of avoiding mistakes between thirty and 
thirteen, seventy and seventeen, etc., has made end-stress or 
level stress habitual in the -teen words: _thir'teen or 'thir- 
teen, etc. An early example is Marlowe Tb 1107 ‘Besides 
fifteene contributorie kings’. (Cf., however, below 5.44.) 


Unity-stress. 


5.311. Unity-stress unites elements that would other- 
wise be felt as disconnected. In the stress-groups already 
considered the strongest stress also serves to connect dif- 
ferent elements and thus value-stress is a kind of unity- 
stress as well; but the typical unity-stress is that which 
rests on the last syllable or the last element of a group: 
the first syllable or syllables are slurred over to mark 
that they make up only a part of a connected whole. 
Unity-stress is found in some adverbial and prepositional] 
compounds, ete.: upon (Cup'on) . through'out . from ‘out . 
from behind . moreover . neverthelless . notwith'standing . hence- 
forward (thus also the adjective straight'forward) . head 
‘foremost . as ‘if. whereas . in'side (but when a contrast is 
indicated: ‘inside and ‘outside; omnibus conductors often 
will say ‘‘No room in'side’, unity-stress and rhythm being 
thus stronger than the contrast). Similarly, though with 
some vacillation, hence'forth, hither'to. According to Lowell 
(Collect. Poems 212) Yankees will generally stress ahter- 
‘wurds, at any rate at the end of a sentence; the word 
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generally has value-stress on ‘after. A'lone (formerly alone) 
is probably an instance of unity-stress; cf. also al’mighty, 
which in OE had the chief stress on eall, as shown by 
alliteration. In verbs we have end-stress in ful/fll, ill'trect 
and others. In compound nouns it is rare; in mankind, 
value and contrast, so potent in other compounds to make 
the first element stressed, have had no influence as it is 
the only compound with kind (womankind is recent and is 
not, properly speaking, parallel to mankind). Further many 
place-names: Torquay | taki], New ‘York, New'haven, Bos- 
‘castle, Scaw'fell, Stoke ‘Newington, Sou'thampton, East 'India, 
Great ‘Britain, etc. Sometimes, of course, we have ‘Eust 
India (C.). According to Hempl, Newfoundland in the local 
pronunciation is stressed on ‘land (unity-stress), while 
people at a distance say Newfoundland (in the States) or 
‘Newfoundland (in England). The Scotch name Stonehaven 
has locally end-stress. but in England people stress the 
first syllable (Rudmose-Brown, Versification 32), Place- 
names with the frequent endings found in Upton, Newton, 
Edinburgh, Peterborough, Canterbury, Exmouth, Bournemouth, 
Portsmouth, Lancaster, Winchester, Dorchester, etc., are natur- 
ally stressed on the first element (V,C). Further examples 
of unity-stress are who'ever, when'ever, etc.; what the ‘dickens ; 
each ‘other, one another; somebody ‘else; good ‘morning, good- 
bye; Mr. ‘Brown, Dr. ‘Johnson, St. 'John; not a ‘bit; cup 
and ‘saucer, knife and ‘fork, and especially many of-com- 
pounds: dill-of-'fare, mother-of-'pearl, point of ‘view, matter 
of ‘fact, cut-o’-'nine-tails, Member of ‘Parliament, Secretary of 
‘State, the Isle of 'Wight; note especially a maid of ‘honour 
(one concept, while a ‘maid of ‘honour is two). 

312, End-stress is often found when the latter 
part of a compound is a compound itself or at any rate 
longer than the former, cf. thus archbishopric (but ‘arch- 
bishop) . Ash'Wednesday . North'Western (but ‘North ' West) . 
South ‘Eastern (but ‘South 'East). Note also a ‘long ‘distance, 
but a long ‘distance jumper without much stress on long; 
also a cat and ‘dog life; a cat-o’-'nine-tails. As the stressed 
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syllable is here followed by one or more weak syllables, 
it is a kind of centre keeping the whole together. 


2.32, The significance of accentual subordination 
(with fore-stress or end-stress) is seen clearly in such com- 
pounds as those instanced above; in many of them one 
part, or both, may be phonetically changed, cf. especially 
4.34 ff., 4.41; -man* becomes |-mon| in postman, etc., 9.212, 
forecastle [fouksl| 9.91, etc. But even if each part is 
distinctly recognizable, the unity of idea is also distinctly 
felt, and very often the signification of the compound is 
specialized so as not to be deducible from the meaning 
of the component parts, for instance in many names of 
vatural objects: ‘blackbird, ladybird, ‘goldfish, ‘jellyfish, 
dogrose, ‘pineapple, ‘nightshade, ‘dogtooth, rainbow; cf. also 
‘workhouse, ‘woodcut, ‘newspaper, yellowback. 


3.33. But a new type of compounds has sprung up 
in ModE, in which each part is more independent; the 
unity is broken, and as the two parts have equal or 
nearly equal value to the speaker, we get ‘even stress’ 
(level stress). The oldest notice of this type is in G1621, 
who says (p. 133) that words like church-yard, outrun, 
outrage ‘accentum vtrobiuis recipiant’, while on the pre- 
ceding page he mentions sack'cloth as an allowable poetical 
accentuation instead of ‘sackcloth, E 1765 mentions 
shifting stress or ‘stress, if not transferred, rendered al- 
most equal an both sides’ in gold-watch, sea-side, un-chaste 
(I p. 162), while in another place (171, cf. 216) he would 
make a difference between country-man ‘raan of the country’, 
copper-plate ‘plate of copper with both parts stressed, and 
countryman ‘man of a country’, copperplate ‘print on cop- 
per with the first strong. But it is not till the 19th. 
that the phenomenon is studied more profoundly—or, one 
wight ask, was it not fully developed in the language 
before that century? See especially the detailed rules 
given by Sweet, Transact. of Philol. Soc. 1880—1, Pro- 
ceedings p. 4ff., New Engl. Grammar § 889 ff. 
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%.84. It should, however, be remembered that indi- 
vidual pronunciations vary not a little on this point, 
and—what is very important—that ‘level stress’ really 
means “unstable equilibrium’, so that very often instead of 
the fully equal stress of the theory we have either fore- 
stress or end-stress. Sometimes this is determined by 
value, as when plum pudding is contrasted with ‘rice pudding, 
or the ‘head master with the rest of the masters; some- 
times by rhythm, see 5.44. With this proviso I shall 
proceed to give some examples of PE ‘even stress’ without 
trying to classify them according to Sweet's or any other 
rules: lead pencil . ‘gold ‘coin (but goldsmith) . '‘plum'pudding . 
mince pie . ginger ‘beer . ‘oak ‘tree . ‘flint ‘stone . ‘arm ‘chair . 
tooth ‘brush . ‘post ‘office .'spring ‘time . ‘ground ‘floor . ‘fire'side . 
country ‘town . ‘back ‘garden . ‘down ‘stairs . ‘parish ‘church . 
Lord ‘Mayor . ‘court-martial . ‘easy ‘chair . ‘High ‘Church . 
King’s ‘College . the 'Globe ‘Theatre . ‘week 'end . ‘square ‘mile . 
‘post ‘haste . ‘eye ‘witness . ‘head ‘master . ‘head ‘quarters . ‘cock 
pheasant . 'tom'cat . ‘Cheap'side . St: John’s ' Wood .'Guild'hall . 
Whitehall . Newcastle . 'Graves'end . 'old'fashioned . ‘open- 
uvinded . ‘downhearted . ‘by'gone . (not) ‘over ‘strong. 

3.35. Sometimes a distinction may be made, as 
between a ‘glass ‘case (made of glass) and a ‘glasscase (to 
contain glass); cf. also a ‘strongbox and a ‘strong ‘box, a 
blackbird and a ‘black ‘bird. The prefixes mis and wun 
(negative), which had formerly weak stress (as still always 
in mistake), tend to be more and more strongly stressed 
and felt as separate elements, thus (‘)mis'read, (‘)mis'state. 
()un'suitable; note the difference between ‘un'covered ‘not 
covered’ and un'covered ‘deprived of its cover’ (the latter 
< OE on-). Combinations of verb -++ adverb, such as 
take in, lead on, show off, grown up, etc., formerly had 
and very often still have end-stress, but tend more and 
more towards even stress. So do also a few words which 
are not compounds (at any rate not to actual speech- 
instinct): ‘Carlisle = ‘Carlyle . 'Chi'nese . 'Ber'lin. On some 
grammatical consequences of the development of even 
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stress compounds, see Growth and Structure § 210; they 
will be treated more at length in a subsequent instalment 
of this grammar. 

5.36. The difference between names in Street, which 
have fore-stress, and those in Road, which have even 
stress (Oxford Street, ‘Cannon Street, ‘Uxbridge ‘Road, 
‘Banbury 'Road), is probably due to the fact that the 
former are purely conventional and that they are often 
contrasted with one another, the first element being thus 
strengthened, while the latter (originally, at any rate) 
indicate the road that actually leads to Uxbridge, etc., 
aud each element is thus felt to be significant. Even 
stress is also the rule with place-names in Place, Square, 
Crescent, etc., perhaps because Grosvenor Place is often con- 
trasted with Grosvenor Square, Grosvenor Terrace, etc. 

3.37. Compounds of a verb with its object generally 
have fore-stress: ‘breakfast ['brekfost], ‘breakwater ['breik- 
wa'ta|, ‘makeshift, ‘pickpocket, ‘passtime ‘hangman, Shakespeare). 
But in some of the rarer ones, in which each element is 
felt more independently, even or variable stress is found: 
'lack-'lustre, ‘do-'nothing, ‘know-'nothing. 


Rhythmic stress. 

3.41, It is easier to alternate between strong and 
weak syllables than to pronounce several equally strong 
or equally weak syllables consecutively. Hence, in such 
a sentence as the one quoted above ‘‘when I was in Italy’, 
I will naturally be a little more stressed than when and 
was, thus 1211412, the -ly of Italy being also a little 
stronger than the middle syllable. The first syllable of 
prepositions like upon, among, etc., is often strengthened 
before a strong syllable, e.g. Chaucer LGW 216 upon 
‘that | 1195 upon ‘coursers (but 1204 upon a_ ‘courser) 
and from modern times Keats Hyp. 45 The other upon 
Saturn’s bended neck | Wordsw. Prel. 5.146 Protracted 
mong ‘endless solitudes | Morris Earthly Par. 116 And 
in a while part jnto Styx doth glide, And part. in,to 
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Co'cytus runs away | Sh R3 V. 3.39 If without 'perill it be 
possible | Shelley Adon. 45 a spirit without ‘spot + Tenny- 
son 68 That without ‘help I cannot last till morn. 
Towards has two forms, towards, now [to'wo'dz], also 
[tu'wo'dz] and [two'dz], cf. Sh. Merch. V. 1.5 And sigh’d 
his soule toward the ‘Grecian tents, and ‘towards, as ibid. 
IV. 1. 457 Fly ‘toward ‘Belmont, now [touodz], but 
generally made monosyllabic [to‘dz|], as already in 
Sh. Merch. IV. 1. 403 I must away this ‘night toward 
‘Padua. Note also thorough OF purh, ME purh, purz, burw, 
poruh, Boru, poroug; ModE two forms ‘thorough and tho'rough 
—> through, at first used promiscuously: G1621 thuro aut 
throuh; Dyche, Guide to Engl. Tongue 1710 through pro- 
nounced throo or thurro; Sh. Mids. IJ. 1.8 thorough bush, 
thorough brier (in Fol. spelt through in spite of the metre; 
other instances, see Sh.-lex.). Now the forms have been 
differentiated: through [pru’| is the preposition; thorough 
|'pare, -ou] is an adjective, thus placed before a stressed 
noun, and is used in thoroughfare, thorough-going, and a 
few other compounds, also in the adverb thoroughly (in 
Shakesp., Ben Jonson, Milton, etc., also throughly). 
5.42. Other instances of rhythmic stress-shifting: 
Ch. B 948 Som'tyme west, and 'somtym north and south, 
And ‘somtym est (sometimes still has shifting stress) . to 
walk uphill . it is ‘uphill work . an ‘upright stone . bolt 
upright . he rushed downhill . a ‘downhill rush . he went 
(down'stairs . the ‘downstairs rooms . downright (similarly) . 
we met half'way . a ‘halfway house. Cf. also overhead, 
overland, oversea, overnight . this after'noon . ‘afternoon tea . 
forlorn usually, but Marl. Jew 416 Thy fatall birth-day, 
forlorne Barabas. Sh. Sonn. 33 And from the ‘forlorn 
world his visage hide. Wordsw. Prel. 5.241 in ‘forlorn 
servitude. Keats Hyp. 2.35 upon a forlorn moor. The 
negative un- is originally unstressed, but Sh. Lr. IIT. 4.30 
your houselesse heads and 'vnfed sides (other examples 
see Schmidt, Sh.-lex. 1415). Morris Earthly Par. 114 with 
gentle eyes, and ‘unmoved smile. Fuhrken, Phon. Reader 
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Il. 28 [di ‘anpeid det... liv da ‘det an'peid]. Now 
words with the negative wr- have even stress, according 
to Sweet; most dictionaries give wi- as always weakly 
stressed. Keats Hyp. 2.238 That it enfore’d me to bid 
sad farewell To all my empire: ‘farewell sad [ took 

‘midnight generally, but Sh. R3 V. 3.180 dead mid'night. 


Rhythmic stress-shifting was probably first observed by Elphin- 
ston (cf. above 5.33); he says (1765, vol. I. 163): “The dissyllabic 
compounds almost, sometimes, forthwith, wpon, into, unto and until, 
naturally strong on the latter, may however be strengthened on the 
former, when followed by a necessarily strong syllable; as may the 
old dissyllable compounds of here, there, and where; hereby, therein, 
whereas, &c. but therefore and wherefore can no longer at any 
time strengthen their latter part”. Of these almost has now nearly 
always fore-stress; cf. alway (always), in which end-stress is similarly 
archaic. 

5.48. OF ‘endlefon is now always c'leven [ilevn]; 
the shifting was probably brought about first in groups 
like eleven ‘men, also in counting: ‘ten e'leven ‘twelve. 
Chaucer has For ‘eleven (elven) foot (I 6), but in the non- 
Chaucerian part of the Rom. Rose we have Th(e) eleven 
thousand maydens dere. 

Trafalgar used to have stress either on the first or on the last 
syllable, thus still in a poem by Oscar Wilde “The wind-swept 
heights of 'Trafal'gar’’; but now it is generally [trafelga]; is that 
due to the rhythm in Y’ra'falgar ‘Square? This is now probably 
better known than the place of the battle. 

5.44. Very often we see a rhythmic weakening of 
words and syllables whieh in other combinations have 
strong stress. Rhythm thus is very potent in changing 
even stress (5.34): ‘church ‘yard, but St. ‘Pauls Church- 
‘yard, the ‘churchyard ‘wall . 'Chi'nese, but he couldn’t 'speak 
Chinese, a 'Chinese ‘man (Sweet) . ‘mince ‘pies, but how ‘many 
mince ‘pies . ‘High ‘German, but ‘Modern High ‘German . 
‘King’s ‘College, but ‘Kings College ‘London . ‘square ‘mile, 
but two ‘thousand square ‘miles . St. ‘John’s 'Wood, but a 
St. ‘John’s Wood ‘train . ‘High ‘Church, but a ‘High Church 
‘man . the ‘West ‘Indies, but the ‘British West ‘Indies . ‘ten 
‘years, but ‘ten years ‘old . ‘coat ‘tails, but ‘coat ,tail ‘pocket. 
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(How old is she?) Just fif'teen . ‘fifteen ‘years (Chaucer 
already has de'grees fif'tene, B 4047) . ‘good old ‘log . ‘poor 
little ‘thing! 


5.45. Rhythmic shifting of a secondary stress from 
the first to the second syllable of the last word of a 
compound was fairly frequent in Elizabethan English, 
e.g. Sh. Merch. II. 4.4. We have not spoke vs yet of 
‘torch-bearers (thus in all the five instances in which the 
word occurs in Shakespeare) . ‘quicksilver (Sh. Hml. 1.5.66) . 
‘eaves-drop per (R3 V 3.221) . ‘housekeeper (Macb. III 1.97). 
‘blood-suckers (ibd. III. 3.6) . ‘bedfellow (Ado IV. 1.151) . 
‘mad-woman (Merch. IV. 1.444). This is generally avoided 
in recent poetry, cf. however Morris Earthly Par. 110 
The water-hen, the lustred ‘kingfisher. And sometimes 
one may hear Longfellow, a young fellow stressed in the 
same manner (412); cf. also occasionally ‘“‘justified in ‘so 
doing’.— Whitsunday may be either [hwit'sand(e)i] (U) or 
rhythmically ['hwitsendei].—Cf. also handkerchief [‘henke- 
tfif] with slightly more stress on chief than on ker, but 
kerchief ['ko't {if}. 


5.46. Rhythm might seem to be the reason why 
the first of two naturally weak words has generally a 
little stronger stress than the second; thus a preposition 
before a pronoun when neither is emphatic: Who is with 
her? (21) . looking at us [et os] (with a clear vowel, but 
if us is emphatic: [at 'as]) . conscious of it [av it] (but: 
conscious of that [ov ‘dxet]) . I freed him | from it [from 
it] . that is better for him [for im] (but with emphasis 
[fo 'him]). The same accentuation is found, however, 
also after a strongly stressed word: close to us |'klous tu(w) 
03, 421] . he looks at us . that is good for him, etc., and 
as it is found in other Germanic languages as well, there 
may be some other reason than rhythm. Cf. also the 
stress on the verb before wot, which has led to the forms 
isn’t, don’t, shan’t, etc. 
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Romance Words. 

5.51. French stress was naturally retained, where it 
happened to be on the first syllable, thus (besides mono- | 
syllables): circle . able . supple . angel (OF angele, now F 
ange) . centre . fibre . master . suffer . proper . glory . story . 
study. 

5.32. In most words of more than one syllable, 
however, the stress in French words has been shifted in 
English. This is generally, too generally, attributed only 
to the analogy of native words (thus even in Sweet's New 
Engl. Gr. § 786). If this had been the sole force in 
operation, we should have had a much more universal 
shifting in the French words than we actually find, and 
we should not have had the variety seen in com'pare, 
comparison, ‘comparable, or in ‘solid, solidity, solidarity, or 
in ‘pacify, pacific, etc. Mr. William Archer, after a long 
list of seemingly arbitrary accentuations in the English 
language (America To-Day, p. 193), goes on to say: “But 
the larger our list of examples, the more capricious does 
our accentuation seem, the more evidently subject to 
mere accidents of fashion. There is scarcely a trace of 
consistent or rational principle in the matter.” It will 
be the object of the following pages to show that there 
are principles, and that the ‘‘capriciousness’’ is merely 
the natural consequence of the fact that there is not one 
single principle, but several principles working sometimes 
against each other. These principles are nothing but 
those we have already encountered in our treatment of 
the native elements. Disyllabics will first be treated, 
then words of three or more syllables. 


Disyllabics. 


5.33. Rhythm accounts for the shifting of the French 
accent in a great many disyllabics which habitually 
stand, as attributes, etc., before strongly stressed words, 
and we very often see a vacillation continued through cen- 
turies, Chaucer had end-stress in many words except 
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when they precede a strong syllable, thus co'syn (cousin), 
but ‘cosyn 'myn; in felici'te parfit, but a 'verray ‘parfit ‘gentil 
‘knight; se'cre (secret), but in ‘secre ‘wyse; In ‘divers ‘art and 
in divers figures (D 1486). In Shakespeare complete has 
end-stress except before a noun stressed on the first syl- 
lable, and the same rule is found elsewhere, e. g. Marlowe 
T 1200 for ‘complet ‘armour fit (cf. ibd. 2325). Faustus 
858 one ‘compleate yeare. Milton Comus 421 clad in 
‘compleat steel: Now always [kom'pli't]. We have ‘ex- 
treme before stress in Sh. Lucr, 230, LL. V. 2.750, Lr. IV. 
6.26, Marl. Jew 377, 391, 419, 2135, but ea'treme Sh. 
Soun. 129 (twice). For a great many similar examples 
from Shakespeare, see Schmidt’s Lexicon 1413ff., to which 
might be added Cymb. 1.6.159 her ‘assur’d credit, and 
R 3 III. 7.234 ‘impure blots. From other poets I quote: 
Milton PL 1. 406 the ‘obscene dread. Shelley Adon. 28 
the ‘obscene ravens. Milt. PL 1.735 the ‘supreme king. 
2.132 with ‘obscure wing. Shelley Cenci V. 4.115 Come, 
‘obscure Death (but ibid. V. 2.40 -When some obscure 
and trembling slave). Shelley Epips. 10 my ‘adored 
nightingale. Byron Sardan. II. 1.892 a ‘despised monarch. 
Whittier 438 an ‘occult hint. In all these adjectives (as 
in serene, perplexed, confused, and others, for which I have 
also quotations for rhythmic shifting), the ordinary pro- 
nunciation has preserved the original end-stress, generally 
for the reason indicated in 5.59. In contrite, ingrain, and 
inverse we still have fluctuation (hearts con'trite, ‘contrite 
hearts; always in'versely). 

5.54. In four adjectives we have now differentiations: 
Shakespeare wrote antick or antique, always stressed on the 
first without regard to the signification; now ‘antic [‘entik] 
‘grotesque’, and an'tique [en'ti‘k] ‘belonging to antiquity’, 
the latter of which must to some extent be considered 
as recently re-borrowed from the French; poets sometimes 
have fore-stress in antique: Byron Ch. H. IV. 88 a mionu- 
ment of ‘antique ‘art. Keats Hyp. UI. 51 ‘antique ‘mien. 
Humane was always spelt thus in Shakespeare, generally 
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with rhythmie fore-stress and without any sense-differen- 
tiation; cf. from Defoe’s Rob. Cr. 1719 (where the stress 
cannot be seen) 104 out of the reach of humane kind 
| 107 creatures, wild and tame, humane and brutal | 195 
their inhumane feastings .. inhuman, hellish brutality .. 
the degeneracy of humane nature | 196 the wretched in- 
human custom. But in the 18thc. the present distinc- 
tion was carried through: human [‘hju'mon] ‘characteristic 
of or belonging to man’, and hwmane [hju'mein] ‘bene- 
volent’. Thus also now wrban ['o'bon| ‘belonging to a 
city’, urbane |o''bein] ‘refined’; 8 1780 has neither adjec- 
tive. In a fourth adjective, a similar differentiation is 
found with the additional change from s > z (see 6.62): 
divers ['daivoz| ‘various, several’ and diverse [d(a)i'va's|, 
rarely ['‘daiva's] ‘different’. 

5.35. Otherwise unstressed syllables are stressed to 
bring out a contrast clearly, as in ‘‘not ‘oppose, but ‘sup- 
pose’. .“If on the one hand speech gives ‘expression to 
ideas, on the other hand it receives ‘impressions from 
them” (Romanes). ‘increase and ‘decrease. In the same 
manner we must imagine that in those days when real. 
formal, object, subject and a hundred similar words were 
normally stressed on the last syllable, they were so often 
contrasted with each other that the modern accentuation 
became gradually the habitual one. This will explain 
the accent of ‘January, ‘February. ‘cavalry, ‘infantry, ‘pri- 
mary, orient, and other words. Here also belongs access, 
now after a long period of uncertainty (see NED) generally 
['«ekses], because end-stress (conforming to 5.59) would not 
separate the word sufficiently from excess. 

3.356. In many words the meaning of the first syl- 
lable was sufficiently important to attract the accent. 
even when the word was not contrasted with another one. 
Thus fore-stress gradually became the rule in most of 
the words ending in a great many non-significative syl- 
lables reminding the speakers of native unstressed suf- 
fixes, thus 
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-Im, -@in, -on: cousin . basin . ruin . fountain . moun- 
tain . certain . dragon . mason . reason, etc. 

-ish: punish . fuuash . banish . relish, ete. 

-er, -ar, -or, -our: barber . danger. grammar . error . 
honour, ete. 

-ee, ~ie, later -y: country (the old coun'tree preserved 
in ballad style) . pansy . copy, ete. 

-ant, -ent: constant . present, etc. 

-ond, -end: second . legend, etc. 

For examples of other similar endings, the lists in 4.61 
may be consulted. 

5.57, Disyllabic verbs in -ate retain the end-stress 
if the first syllable is light: create . locate, but otherwise 
shift the stress: ‘frustrate . ‘pulsate . ‘stagnate ..'vibrate . 
Dictate, narrate, and vacate are stressed in both manners. 
Cf. the nouns ‘legate . ‘mandate. 

5.38. The words in -ess have fore-stress (V): ‘duchess . 
‘egress . lioness, etc. But princess is so often contrasted 
with prince (the Prince and Princess of Wales) that it is 
frequently [prin'ses] besides ['prinses, -is]; in Tennyson’s 
poem of that name it has fore-stress throughout. 

5.59. End-stress was retained (T) in all those F 
(and Latin) words in which no special cause shifted the 
stress, especially in all such words as resembled the native 
end-stressed words, thus a great many beginning with 

a- (ef. native adown, arise, etc.), or ab-, ad-, af-, etc.: 
affwr . appear . appeal . assail . assault . assure . attack . 
attest . advance . address . accuse . accept . allow . array . 
amount . announce. 

con-, com-: contemn . content . connect . compel . complete . 
compare. Exception: contact (cf. also concert, etc., 6.73). 

de- (cf. native be-): declare . deliver . desire . decay . 
describe . devoid . devote . denounce. 

dis-: disarm . dissolve . discreet . dispuie dismiss . 
disturb. 

e- (cf. native enough): espy . escape . estate. 

en-, in-, em-, im-: inquire . insist . endure . engage. 

11* 
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enjoin . entitle . impel . imply . improve . embark.—v‘nert . 
insane . improper. 

ex-: expect . exist . extend . excuse. 

per-: permit . pervert . perform. 

pre-: prepare . pretend . prefer . predict. 

pro-: propose . procede . produce . protect . protest. 

re-: resist . refuse . resemble . respect . reveal . revenge . 
review. 

sub-, sup-, sws- etc.: subscribe . succeed . success . 
supplant . support . suppose . suspect. Cf. also surround . 
survive . supreme. 

trans-: transform . transact. 

Cf. also other words of a similar structure: lament . 
polite . possess . severe . seduce . select . unite. omit . ob- 
scure . oppress. career . caress.—In crown ME coroune from 
F couronne the stress could not, of course, be shifted, 
after the word had become monosyllabic (in Chaucer 
crown and coroun(e), differentiated ?); cf. also spi'rit > sprit, 
often spelt sprite and spright (sprightly). 

The difference between ally [olai] < F allie(r) and 
‘rally ['reeli] may be due to the fact that the former 
does, and the latter does not, begin with a syllable often 
found as a weak prefix.—Con'tents is perhaps more usual 
than ‘contents (cf. con'tain), but we have always ‘contents- 
bill (R).—Contrary (<< con'trarie, -aire) has preserved the 
old stress in the popular sense of ‘self-willed’ (now often 
spelt contrairy in renderings of vulgar speech), cf. also 
contrarious (R); in other senses ‘contrary, perhaps because 
of Lat. ‘contra; the rhythmic con'trarily, and con'trariness, 
were long retained in educated speech, as con'trariwise 
is still. 


Trisyllabics, etc. 

5.61. French words with more than one syllable 
before the stress had a rhythmic secondary stress; in 
Chaucer's verse it is ‘impossible to know which of the 
two accents was the stronger, see the following examples 
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in the beginning of the C.T.: 'melodye . ‘pilgri’mage . ‘hostel- 
‘rye . ‘compa'nye . ‘aven'ture . con'dici'oun . ‘chival'rye . ‘cur- 
tei'sye . 'nacioun . ‘viley'nie . ‘bache'ler. (In the end of the 
verse end-stress is the more likely). In course of time 
(generally before the 16th ¢.), the original stress was 
weakened, because the ending was felt as the least im- 
portant part of the word. The modern accentuation of 
most long Romance words is thus a kind of value-stress, 
in which rhythm has determined which of the beginning 
syllables was to be preferred as the seat of the accent. 

3.62. We see this in words with the following 
endings: 

-ion (Ch. -ioun in two syllables; the rhythmic stressing 
began in words with this and the following endings before 
[if was made non-syllabic /j/): con'dicioun |{kon'disiu'n|, 
not */'kondisju'n/, now [kon'difan] . ‘nation . collision . 
diffusion . di'mension . extension . po'ssession . compre'hension . 
qualification. \ Thus also: com'parison . ‘garrison . ‘benison. 

-ian: librarian . ‘guardian . musician . hi'storian. 

-ean: Mediterranean . Hyper'borean. But Euro'pean 
(perhaps ~ Europe, from which *Eu'ropean would be too 
far removed in sound, or R in European ‘towns, etc.), 
pyg mean, Epicu'rean. 

-tal: ‘special . ‘genial . im'perial . contro'versial . matri- 
‘monial . presidential . artificial . in'dustrial . ma'terial. 

-al (others): R: ‘radical . ‘critical . ‘doctrinal . o'rigi- 
nal . individual . intellectual . medicinal . diagonal. Analogy 
has been potent in: many: ‘national . edu'cational . pro- 
'‘visional . ‘spiritual (Byron, however, has ‘wspiriiual, Ch. 
H. IV. 125); thus also in the nouns in -ul (orig. -aille) 
derived from verbs: arrival . refusal . proposal . re hear- 
sal . recital, etc. In wni'versal, fundamental, monu'mental, 
incidental we have analogy from the old universe, funda- 
‘ment, etc. (or from the more recent ‘universe, ete.); the 
rhythmical *u'niversal, etc., would be too far removed from 
the noun; besides, the stress thus falls on the heaviest 
syllable. The latter reason may account for in'ternal, 
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ex'ternal (thus in spite of V,C), eternal (formerly ¢ terne), 
paternal, infernal, triumphal, pa'rental, di'urnal (formerly 
also ‘diurnal R), though in some of these analogy may 
have concurred (eternity, pa'ternity, triumph vb +). 

-ate (verbs with secondary stress on the ending: |[-eit], 
nouns and adjectives without it: [-et, -it]): separate ['se- 
poreit] v., ['sep(o)ret, -it] adj. ‘accurate . ‘adequate . ‘esti- 
uate . con'siderate . do'mesticate . in'toxicate . sophisticate . 
initiate. adulterate. The heavy syllable before the ending 
is probably the reason of the formerly prevailing accen- 
tuation com'pensate,. concentrate, contemplate (Byron Ch. H. 
{II. 11, Tennyson In Mem. 118), demonstrate, e'nervate, 
illustrate, and inculcate, in which the rhythmic stress ‘com- 
pensate, etc., has now become more usual, no doubt because 
it was supported by the analogy from compen'sation, etc. 
Note that remonstrate has kept its stress on mon: here the 
ordinary noun is remonstrance, and remonstyation is too 
rare to exert any influence. Depurate is either [dipjuo- 
reit] (~~ pure) or [‘depjureit] (R); defalcate and confiscate 
also vacillate between stress on the heavy second syllable 
and on the first (R, A). 

-at: R secretariat . proletariat . ‘democrat. Aristocrat 
is rhythmically [o'ristokret], but the analogy of aristocracy 
[ eristokrasi| makes ['eristakreet] a frequent pronunciation 
(cf. capitalist 5.66); the same wavering is found in aristo- 
cratic [orista'kretik, eristo'kreetik ]. 

5.63. -/y (with medium stress on the last): identify . 
‘edify . personify . diversify. Thus also ‘occupy. 

-ty: ‘verity . nobility . probability . va'riety . an'xiety . 
‘deputy . ‘certainty . equality . security . community . serenity. 

-cy, -sy: aristocracy . democracy . ‘fantasy . ‘leprosy . 
a'postasy. 

others in -y: ‘tyranny . ‘calumny . mo'notony . a'nalogy . 
physiology . philosophy . ‘atrophy . po'lygamy . physiognomy . 
Deute'ronomy . academy . cos'mogony . monotony.—In the same 
manner: apostrophe, catastrophe, the sound of -e being the 
same as that of y |-i], and about the middle of the 
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19th c. balcony was assimilated to these words and made 
['belkoni], formerly [belkouni] < It. bal'cone. 

Thus also those words in -ry, in which. the ending 
represents a F stressed vowel: discovery . ar'tillery . ‘in- 
dustry . geometry. 

Some words in -y, however, are not stressed on the 
third syllable from the ending. First, those words, in 
which -y does not represent a stressed French vowel, have 
rhythmic stress on the fourth from the ending, thus 
military, OF militarie (later -taire), ME military, now ‘mi- 
litary ['militori]. Other examples are ‘solitary . ‘necessary . 
auxiliary . ‘secondary . voluntary . ‘adversary . ‘antiquary . 
vocabulary .accustomary .'dromedary . contemporary . cemetery . 
‘monastery . presbytery . ‘dormitory . promontory . ‘accessory . 
‘desultory . interrogatory . ‘peremptory . preparatory. Note 
that in all these words American English has a decided 
secondary stress on the originally stressed vowel: |'mili- 
teri, ‘do‘(r)mi,tori], while in England the sound is |-t(a)ri]; 
S 1780 says that -ory is always sounded as if written 
-urry, ive. [ori]. Cf. 9.77. In some words with the same 
ending the stress is even further removed from the ending: 
‘laboratory . ‘obligatory . ‘deprecatory (c~ ‘deprecate) . ‘dictionary 
(~ diction). But in others we have analogical stress on 
the syllable preceding -ary, -ory, especially if it is heavy: 
dispensary (~ dispense) . parliamentary (~ ‘parliament) . 
rudimentary . compulsory (~~ compulsion) . illusory . contra- 
dictory (~~ contradict) . (anniversary, 2? tauni verse, -'versal). 
Exemplary now is stressed either on the first (R) or seconc 
(A) syllable. (Words like ‘memory and ‘history << OF me- 
‘morie, historie are now indistinguishable from those with 
originally stressed -ie). 

Second, many words in -y = original-ie are influenced 
analogically: ‘allegory (c~ allegorical) . ‘category (~~ cale'go- 
vical) . ceremony (~~ ,ceremonious) . ‘ignominy (~~ jignomi- 
nious) . ‘matrimony (~~ matrimonial) . ‘controversy (~~ vontro- 
versial) . ‘epilepsy (~~ epileptic). In most of these the 
Latin form may have had some influence: contro versia, 
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etc. The same stress is found in numerous words in -cy, 
most of them haying by-forms in -ce: ‘excellency (~~ ‘ex- 
cellence and excellent) . significancy . ‘arrogancy . ‘presidency . 
‘necromancy (~~ +necromance, necromantic). Words in -acy 
corresponding to nouns or adjectives in -ate: ‘accuracy 
(~ ‘accurate) . delicacy (Ch. dellicacye, ~ delicate) . ‘intimacy. 
‘obduracy . confederacy . legitimacy . magistracy . ‘relevancy 
(~ 'relevant),—Melancholy formerly melancholy (or -ly), now 
‘melancholy ~~ melan'cholic, -cholious.—Assembly (<< assem- 
blée) ~& a'ssemble. Telegraphy is [tilegrafi] (R) or (rarer) 
[‘teligreefi] (A). 

5.64. -uwre: R ‘signature . discomfiture . ‘sepulture . 
‘miniature. But most words have analogical stress: en’clo- 
sure (~ enclose) . disclosure . composure . intermixture . 
a'bbreviature . ‘architecture . ‘legislature . ‘temperature (~ ‘tem- 
perate) . ‘literature (~~ ‘literate, or it may be rythmic after 
e had been subject to syncope). Nomenclature varies [no- 
‘menklotfa, ‘noumenkleitfa]. Adventure (cf. Chaucer's 
‘aventure) is probably due to the aphetic venture, combined 
with influence from adventurous. ‘Caricature (or caricature, 
esp. as verb) is certainly due to the Italian stress .carica- 
tura (which in its turn is determined by ,cari'care, ‘carico). 

-ant, -ent, -ance, -ence: R ‘arrogant, -ce. ‘elegant, -ce. 
significant, -ce . ‘protestant . extravagant, -ce . ‘tolerant, -ce . 
‘circumstance . benevolent, -ce . ‘innocent, -ce . mag'nificent, -ce . 
omnipotent, -ce . ‘radiant, -ce . equivalent . de'ficient, -ce . 
ex perience . obedient, -ce . 'recreant. Analogical stress is fre- 
quent: acquaintance . adherent, -ce . admittance . alliance . 
allowance . annoyance . apparent . appearance . assistant, -ce . 
assurance . defiance . encumbrant, -ce . important, -ce . ob servant 
(but Shakesp. ‘obs. R) . opponent (~ oppose) . resemblance, 
and others (in some, as apparent, opponent, this stress may 
be also due to the Latin nominative in -ns, 4.54). A 
heavy syllable is often stressed before these endings: 
concordant, -ce (cf. Chaucer's a'cordaunt A 37, now accord- 
ing) . abundant, -ce . triumphant (cf. the obsolete stress on 
the verb triumph) . incumbent . indulgent, -ce; note here also 
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the Latin nom -ns: con'cordans, etc. The Latin nom. also 
accounts for the stress before -scent, adolescent (whence 
anaiogically adolescence) . convalescent, -ce . excrescent, -ce . 
effervescent, -ce . quiescent, -ce, all of them learned and 
comparatively late, while con'cupiscent, -ce is older. Quint- 
essence in Shakespeare (As III. 2.147) had the stress 413, 
(R); now it is [kwintesons] on the analogy of essence.— 
Conversant now ['konvesent], in 18th c. con'versant. 

-ment: R'tenement . ‘testament . ‘sentiment . medicament . 
predicament. This agrees with the primitive in many 
words: a'stonishment . establishment . embarrassment, etc. But 
analogy is stronger than the rhythmic rule: advancement . 
amendment . commandment . em'ployment, etc. Ad'vertisement 
[od vo'tizmont] (R) is the usual form, but the analogical 
[edvataizment}] is frequent in America. 

-ize: R ‘authorize . ‘emphasize . ‘realize . ‘sympathize . 
apostrophize . monopolize. In Scotland it is still usual to 
stress -ize: realize, sympa'thize. Analogical stress is found 
in ‘characterize . '‘naturalize . familiarize. (The disyllabic 
baptize has retained end-stress; cf. also chastise, though 
Shakespeare has ‘chustise.) 

3.65. -ous: R ‘frivolous . a'nomalous . unanimous . 
anonymous . con'spicuous . viviparous .'hideous (e and i counting 
as a full syllable before -ous) . instan'taneous . victorious . 
delicious . pertinacious . cowrageous . advan'tageous . ou'trageous. 
But we have stress on the last syllable but one in s0- 
‘norous . tremendous . stupendous . concinnous, which are 
probably nothing but the Latin nominatives sonorus, tre- 
mendus, etc., spelt as if derived by means of the E ending 
-ous; also enormous, an extension of the older enorm.— 
Note that the adjectives in -ose: jocose, morose, verbose and 
a few others, are late borrowings, which have retained the 
Latin stress: ['ous]. 

-ive: R negative . ‘substantive . in'dicative . inter'rogative . 
alternative . comparative . definitive . contemplative . re'sto- 
vative. But we have analogical stress on a preceding 
syllable: communicative (~~ communicate) . significative . accu- 
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mulative . ad ministrative . imaginative. remunarative .'vindicative 
(but Shakespeare's vin'dicative is still found, though now 
rare). Demonstrative is generally [dimonstrotiv], but also 
analogically ['demonstreitiv] (the sense-distinction made by 
Muret is not recognized by other dictionaries). Analogical 
stress on the last syllable but one: qttentive . a'ssertive . 
attractive . collective . digestive . in'structive . presumptive . 
protective . responsive . restrictive . rétentive, etc. (in all of 
which the stressed syllable is also heavy), further in all 
adjectives in -sive: ‘convulsive (~~ con'vulse, -sion) . de'cisive 
(~ decide, decision) . de'fensive . derisive . evasive . per suasive . 
successive (Sh rhythmically ‘successive), ete. Recitative [re- 
sita'ti'v] is a late loan from F; note the long [i']. 
5.66. -able, -ible, -uble: R abolishable . ‘amicable . 
(in)'comparable . considerable . (in)de'fatigable . ‘despicable . 
dis criminable . (in) estimable . ‘lamentable . (‘perdurable, Sh.) . 
‘preferable . ‘referable . remediable . (ir) reparable . ‘propagable . 
‘violable—thus in some cases agreeing, in others disagreeing 
with the stress of the primitive. But in many words 
analogy has prevailed over rhythm: agreeable . combinable . 
definable . deplorable . derivable . 'disciplinable . remarkable . 
(ir)resistible . responsible . (in)su'pportable . sublimable. In 
many words there has been or is a conflict between the 
two principles: ‘acceptable (Shakesp. Sonn. 4.12 and many 
other poets, S 1789) still in the reading of the Prayer 
Book, but elsewhere acceptable (already admitted. by Wal- 
ker) . commendable (Shakesp., except in one place, N 1784), 
now commendable, S 1789 wavers. ‘computable or com'p-, 
$1789 only the latter . ‘detestable (Spenser, Sh.) now det. 
(thus Milton). (in) dissoluble (Shakesp. MecbIII.1.17, $1789) 
or dissoluble . ‘disputable (N 1784, S 1789) or dis'p- . ‘per- 
fectible or perf- . (ir)recognizable [rikognizobl] or [rekog- 
naizobl]|. (ir)refutable generally |rifju‘tobl], rarely ['refu- 
tabl] . (ir)respirable ['respirabl, ri'spairabl] . respectable 
[ri'spektobl], but Walker also mentions ‘resp- as frequent. 
(ir)revocable nearly always ['revakobl], but [rivoukobl] 
may be heard now and then. Even a word of such 
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frequent occurrence as admirable may sometimes be heard 
re-formed as |od'mairob]|; “inesteemable” instead of in- 
‘estimable is vulgar (see Vachell, The Hill, 1905, 109). 
E 1765 (I. 169) would establish a distinction between 
com'parable and acceptable in a ‘literal or physical’ sense 
and ‘comparable and ‘acceptable in a ‘figurative or moral’ 
sense. “So a thing may be acceptable by a man, that is 
far from being ‘acceptable to him’’ (Note the prepositions). 
De'monstiable goes with the older accentuation of demon- 
strate. (In)com'patible may be due to the frequency of 
unstressed com-; delectable and re'frangible similarly to the 
prefixes and to the heaviness of the second syllable. (The 
original stress is still found in Milton’s volubil, PL 4.594). 
—Cf. finally ‘participle. 

-ist: R ‘satirist . ‘bigamist . ‘egoist . e'vangelist . arche- 
‘oloyist . mo'nopotist . ven'triloguist. Analogical stress in 
‘positivist . 'rationalist . 'mineralist, and others. Pianist in 
most dictionaries is |pizenist] (A), but NED has the now 
usual form 'pionist] (R). Capitalist in all dictionaries is 
['kepitolist] (A), but an increasing’ number of educated 
people say [ko/pitolist] (R). Telegraphist is more often 
| tilegrofist] (R) than ['teligra’fist] (A). 

-ism: R ‘magnetism . ‘criticism . fa'naticism. Analogical 
stress (as with -ist): ‘positivism . ‘rationalism . ‘puritanism. 

-ic: R ‘rhetoric . ‘heretic . ‘politic . ‘catholic . 'choleric . 
‘lunatic . arithmetic. Bat in most words the last syllable 
but one is stressed; this is probably due to the forms in 
-ical and -icism, supported by the Latin nominative: 
academicus, etc. Note that the above-mentioned words 
shift their stress when -al is added: rhe'torical . he'retical . 
political . ca'tholical(t) . cholerical . lu'natical . arithmetical. 
We thus have aca'demic(al) . mag'netic(al) . syste'matic(al) . 
his'toric(al) . me'chanic . or'ganic . do'mestic . terrific, etc. 
Scotch has lu'natic and arithmetic. N1784 had ‘phlegmatic, 
‘nleuritic, 'schismatic, 'splenetic, which now accent the last 
but one; he mentions the Shakespearean ‘rheumatic, which 
had already then become rheu'matic, and Dryden's apostolic. 
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-ac: R demoniac . a'mmoniac . si'moniac . hypo'condriac . 
mono maniac. Note that the addition of -al alters the stress 
(and the whole phonetic character): [dimounjok, -niek: 
di‘mo'naiokl; mono'meinjak, -ixk: monoma naiokl]. 

-ar, -er, -0r. BR par'ticular . ‘popular . perpendicular . 
spectacular . ‘officer . ‘carpenter . 'mariner . ‘character . ‘lavender . 
‘emperor . ‘bachelor . proprietor . solicitor . inter'locutor (some 
18th c. orthoepists: -'cutor) . swpertor. . Analogical stress 
is very common: co'mmander . pre'tender . creator . po'ssessor . 
professor . demeanour | ‘pacifier . in'telligencer . negotiator . 
‘ventilator . 'persecutor. Spectator and te'stator have the 
Latin stress. For confessor the rhythmic stress on 'con- 
was formerly common (Shakesp., Pope, Walker, etc.); in 
the middle of the 19th c. some made a distinction be- 
tween ‘confessor ‘a priest who hears a person confess’ and 
confessor ‘one who confesses’ (thus Ellis, Plea for Phon. 
Spell. 1848); now [kon'feso] in both significations. Suc- 
cessor: Ch. E 128 '‘succe'ssour; Sb., Milton, Dryden, Sam: 
Johnson; in the 19th c. Bulwer Lytton ‘successor (see 
Fliigel, Dict.), but now analogically suc'cessor.—The popular 
word conjurer (-or) ‘magician, juggler’ has rhythmic stress 
[‘kandzere], which has even influenced the verb in the 
corresponding sense ‘influence by magic power, convey, 
as by magic’ ['kAndzo];. but the more learned vb ‘to 
swear together, beseech’ is [kon'dzua], and the corresponding 
dictionary-word conjurer is[kon'd5uera]. Telegrapher wavers 
as telegrappist, above. 

5.67, The tendency rhythmically to stress the first 
syllable of three-syllable words is often counteracted when 
the first syllable is one of the ordinary prefixes, which 
are felt as unimportant; thus we have de'velop (~ de've- 
lopment) . determine (co de'termi'nation) . ex'tinguish (~ ex- 
‘tinguishment, ex'tinct, ex'tinction) . con'sider (~~ conside'ration) . 
en'viron . continue; thus also in 17th ec. re'tinue, revenue, 
im'portune, per'sever, (per'severance), now ['retinju, 'revinju, 
impo"tju'n, pé'si'vie, po'si'viorons]. | Recondite is now 
more often ['rekondait] than [rikond(a)it]. Rhythm has 
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prevailed in definite, infinite ['definit, 'infinit], because the 
word finite ['fainait] was rarer than the two others, and 
their significations were, moreover, too far removed from 
that of finite to be felt as related. In such words as recollect, 
recommend the first syllable has only a weak half-stress, 
while in reconcile it has full stress (formerly also re'concile, 
e.g. Byron, Cain I. 1.169). When re- is now added to a 
word with the full signification of ‘again’, it is stressed 
and pronounced [ri‘], thus producing a distinction between 
recollect ['rika lekt] ‘collect again’ and [reko'lekt] ‘remember’. 
Thus also recreate ['rekrieit] ‘cheer, amuse’ and [‘ri‘krieit]| 
‘create again’; cf. also such pairs as reform [rifo'm] 
‘change’: ['ri‘'fo’m] ‘form again’, recover [ri'kAvo] ‘get back’: 
[‘ri'kayo] ‘cover again’, and others.—The stress of in'ter- 
pret [in'ta’prit] is due to the analogy of interpretation. 
5.68. Rhythm generally determines the place of 
secondary stress in long words: incomprehensibili()ty . 
responsi bili(,)ty . |kypocondriac . incon'venience. But in some 
prefixes the first syllable is stronger than the second: 
antispas‘modical. (cf. however an'tipathy, which is less 
learned) . superex'crescence (cf. su'perfluous). Walker finely 
remarks that in “‘It is a direct demonstration of the 
Copernican system’ tne syllable dem- has not the same 


secondary stress as in “‘It is a demonstration... . 


Stress distinguishes nouns and verbs, etc. 


5.71, In a great many cases, nominals (substantives 
and adjectives) have fore-stress and the corresponding verbs 
end-stress. This may in native words be traced back to 
the fact that in the Aryan languages compounds of pre- 
position -+ noun are much older than those of preposition 
+ verb, as these latter are not yet found in the Vedas 
and in Homer. When the Germanic stress shift took 
place, it consequently could affect compound nouns only, 
and when later verbal compounds were formed, they 
received value stress on the principal, i.e. the last element 
(Joh. Schmidt, Kuhn’s Zeitschr. 26.257, Streitberg, Urgerm. 
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Gr. 167). In OE some prefixes therefore have a different 
form in nouns and in verbs, as ‘andgiet on'gietan .'xjbunca 
of byncan .'orpanc apencan, etc. While this difference has 
disappeared, the acventual difference has remained in 
many words and has even been analogically extended to 
some fresh instances, though in others it has been levelled; 
thus OF ‘andswaru sb. and an(d)'swarian, an(ad)'soverian vb. 
have become uniformly ‘answer. 

The following are the chief instances of stress distinction 
in ModE, those words in which the distinction has com- 
pletely or nearly disappeared being marked with + and 
(ft) respectively. 


Native words 
(including words with one native element). 

3.72, blackmail sb. ['blek'meil] or ['blekmeil], vb. 
[ bleek'meil ]. 

(dislike sb. sometimes ['‘dislaik], generally [dislaik] as 
the vb.). 

(farewell ['ferowel] as an adj.: a farewell dinner, see 
5.42; as an interjection either syllable may be stressed; 
the rare vb. is [fe’o'wel]). 

forecast sb. ['fo'aka'st], vb. [fo’a'ka‘st]. 

foreshadow sb. ['fo'afzdou], vb. [fo'a'feedou]. 

foretaste sb. ['forateist], vb. [fo'o'teist]. 

gainsay sb. ['geinsei|, vb. [gein'sei], though also ['gein- 
sei], thus generally in ['geinseiin]. 

(humdrum sb. [ham dram], vb. sometimes [h4m'dram]}). 

inflow sb. [‘inflou]. vb. [in'flou]. 

inlaik Sc sb. [‘inleik] ‘failure’, vb. [in'leik] ‘fail, lack’. 

inlay sb. [‘inlei] or [in'lei], vb. [in'lei]. 

inset sb. ['inset], vb. [in'set]. 

masthead sb. {'ma’st'hed], vb. often |ma’st'hed]. 

offset sb. ['o‘fset], vb. [o'f'set] or ['o'fset]. 

outcast sb. ['autka’st], vb. [aut'ka‘st]. 

outcry sb. ['autkrai], vb. [aut'krai]. 

outleap sb. {'autlitp], vb. [aut'litp]. 
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Thus also others in out-; but the yb. outline is ['aut- 
lain] as the sb.; outlive generally is [autliv], but some- 
times ['autliv]; outlying has even or variable stress. 

overbalance sb. ['ouvabelons], vb. [ouvo'belons]. 

Thus also overchange, -flow, -haul, -joy, -match, -throw. 

surname st. ['soneim], vb. [so'neim]. 

undercut sb. { Andakat], vb. [Ando'kat]. Thus also others 
in under- (-dose, -dress, -play, -rate, -study, -value), though 
with a good deal of fluctuation. 

undress sb. ['Andres]. vb. [An‘dres]._ Thus also others 
with the privative um, though with some fluctuation; on 
the negative un- see 5.42 (‘unsteady adj., un'steady vb.). 

upcast sb. ['Apka‘st], vb. [Ap'ka’st]. 

upset sb. ['Apset], vb. [ap'set]. 

upstart sb. ['apsta't], vb. [ap'sta't]. 


Romance words of two syllables. 


%.73. In the following words the verb has preserved 
the F stress, while the substantive (or adjective) has 
shifted it. This may be partly due to analogy from the 
native words just considered, partly to the fact that the 
verb often had an unstressed ending, such as -ing; the 
frequent position of the verb at the end of the sentence, 
thus followed by no word that might cause a rhythmic 
fore-stress, may have contributed to the distinction, though 
it seems difficult to suppose that these three reasons are 
quite sufficient to account for the extension of our 
phenomenon. In many instances the etress difference has 
been given up; in others it seems to have been recently 
developed. 

abject sb. [‘wbdsekt, -ikt], vb. rare [eb'dzekt, ob-|. 

absent adj. ['ebsont], vb. [eb'sent, ob-]. 

abstract sb. adj. ['sebstrekt], vb. [eb'strekt, ob-]. 

accent sb. ['eksont], vb. [ek'sent, ok-]. 

afix sb. ['efiks], vb. [e'fiks, of-]. 

tally sh. occasionally stressed on the first in the 17th c. 
Walker, General Idea 1774, says that ally and survey were 
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till lately accented on the last syllable, now on the first. 
Dictionaries now give [olai] for both sb. and vb., but 
[ze lai] is a possible pronunciation for the sb. 

tambush, now both sb. and vb. ['embuf], but the verb 
had end-stress in the 17th c. 

aspect sb. ['espekt], vb. (rare) [e'spekt]; the sb. had 
end-stress in Sh. (Lr. If. 2.112) and Milton (PL. 2.301). 

assign (Nares); the sb. is now obsolete or has (in the 
signification ‘assignee’) end-stress [o'sain] like the vb. 

augment sb. ['o'gmont], vb. [o’g'ment]. 

(august sb. ['o'gost], vb., end-stress according to Ellis, 
but the NED knows only ['o‘gast] ‘ripen, bring to fruition’. 
The adj. is [o"gast]). 

bombard sb. (rare) ['bomba‘d,'bAm-], vb. [bem'ba‘d, bom- ]. 

t captive sb. adj. ['keeptiv], vb. has end-stress in Spenser, 
FQ I. 4.16, 5.27, 7.15, and Milton Sams. 33,694; but. 
Shakespeare and Dryden have fore-stress as now ['keptiv]. 

(F)cement sb. fore-stress in Nares, Smart, and Ellis; now 
nearly always [siment] as the vb. 

(certain adj. ['so't(i)n], vb. ascertain [sse'tein ]). 

colleague sb. ['kolig], vb. [ko'li'g]—originally two dis- 
tinct words. 

collect sb. ['kolekt], vb. [ko'lekt]. 

(f)comment sb. ['koment], vb. end-stress in Spenser, in 
Ellis, and in Scotch, but generally as the sb.; thus also 
Sh. Ven. 714, Tennys. Becket Il. 2. 

commerce sb. | komos], but end-stress twice in Sh. Troil.; 
vb. [ko'mo’s], but fore-stress in Milton’s Pens. 39. 

(t)commune sb. ['komju'n], vb.[ko'mju‘n] and ['kom- 
jun], see NED. 

compact sb. ['kompeckt], Sh. end-stress, vb. [kem'pekt] 
(adj. [kom'pekt]). 

complex sb. adj. ['kompleks], vb. (rare) [kom'pleks]. 

complot sb. [‘komplot], sometimes end-stress; vb. [kom- 
plot]. Rare. 

comport sb. ['kompo't], vb. [kem'po't]. 

compound sb. ['kompaund], vb. [kom'paund]. 
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compress sb. ['kompres], vb. [kom'pres]. 

concert sb. ['konsot], vb. [kon'so't]. 

concord sb. ['konko'd, ‘kon: ], vb. [kan'ko'd]. 

concrete sb. adj. ['konkrit, 'kon-], vb. [kon‘kri't]. 

conduct sb. ['kondokt, -akt], vb. [ken'dakt]. 

confect sb. ['konfekt], vb. (rare) [kon'fekt]. 

confine sb. ['konfain], also end-stress; vb. [kon'fain]. 

conflict sb. ['konflikt], vb. [ken'flikt]. 

congress sb. ['kongres, ‘kon-], vb. [kon'gres] ‘assemble’ ; 
there is a new verb [‘kongres] ‘attend a congress’, 

conscript sb. ['konskript], vb. [kon'skript]. 

(f)conserve sb. fore-stress Nares, Ellis, Drayton (cit. 
Encycl. Dict.), Cleveland 1651, and Dobson 1883 (NED), 
now generally [kon'so'v] like the vb. 

consort sb. ['konso't], but end-stress Spenser, Shakesp., 
Milton; vb. [kanso't]. 

consult sb. (rare) ['konsalt], but end-stress Milton, Dryden 
(cit. Nares); vb. [kon'salt]. 

contest sb. [‘kontest], but end-stress Milton; vb. [kon'test]_ 

context sb. ['kontekst], vb. (obsolete) [kon 'tekst]. 

contract sb. ['kontrekt], but end-stress Sh.; vb. {kon- 
trekt |. 

contrast sb. ['kontra’st], vb. | kon'tra‘st]. 

convent sb. ['konvont], vb. (rare) [kon'vent]. 

converse sb. ['konve's], but end-stress Sh., Milton, Pope 
(not always); vb. [ken'vo's]. 

convert sb, adj. ['konvo't], vb. [kon'vo't]. 

convict sb. adj. ['konvikt], vb. [kon'vikt]. 

convoy sb. ['konvoi], but end-stress Milton; vb. [kon'voi]. 

costume sb. ['kostjum], or like the vb. [ko'stju'm, ko-]. 

+curtal (OF cortald) ‘a horse with its tail cut short’ 
obsolete; vb. formerly ‘curtal (Johnson 1773), now curtail 
[ko'teil]. 

tcurvet now sb. and vb. with both pronunciations 
|'ko'vit, ko''vet], formerly distinct? 

+damask sb. ['demosk]|; vb. formerly end-stress (Milton), 
now like the sb. 

Jespersen, Modern English Grammar. 12 
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decrease sb. fore-stress Ellis, who also admits as more 
usual (di'kris; like the vb.; both may become ['di‘kri‘s] 
when contrasted to increase. 

depute sb. adj. ['depjw't] (Scotch); vb. [di'pju't]. 

descant sb. ['deskeent|, vb. [diska‘nt]. 

desert sb. adj. ['dezot], vb. [dizo't].—The sb.. desert 
(‘merit’, from deserve) is [di'ze't]. 

detail sb. [{‘di'teil] or [di'teil], vb. |.di'teil]. 

digest sb. ['daidzest], vb. |didzest, dai-]. 

discord sh. ['disko'd], vb. | dis'ka'd]. 

discount sb. ['diskaunt], vb. [dis kaunt, ‘diskaunv]. 

eflux sb. |'eflaks|, vb. (rare) end-stress. 

egress sb. ['itgres], vb. (not very frequent) [i'gres]. 

ensign sb. ['ensain], vb. (obsolete) [in'sain ]. 

(entrance sb. |'entrons|, vb. [in'tra‘ns|—two entirely 
different words.) 

tenvy sb. [envi]; vb. now always ['envi]; formerly 
end-stress (Spenser, Ben Jonson; Shakespeare has both 
accentuations), cf. Wharton Grammar 1655: Much harm 
doth ¢nvie, therefore do not envie. Burns often has end- 
stress both in the sb. and vb. 

escort sb. ['esko't], vb. [isko't]. 

essay sb. ['esei], but end-stress in Ben Jonson, Dryden, 
and Pope; vb. [e'sei]. 

excerpt sb. |'ekso’pt] probably less frequently than 
[ik'so‘pt]; vb. [ik’so’pt]. 

fexile: numerous cross-analogies both with regard to 
stress and to [ks, gz], which originally was dependent on 
the stress (6.7); sb. ‘banishment’ [‘eksail], rarely |'egzail], 
end-stress in Spenser and sometimes in Sh., Milton; in 
the sense ‘one banished’ always fore-stress in Sh. and 
now; in this sense no [gz] is given by dictionaries. Vb. 
[ig'zail] Ellis and others, though NED has only [‘eksail, 
‘egzail]; Sh. and Milton always end-stress, except when 
exiled is used attributively, when it receives rhythmic 
fore-stress: Sh. Lucr. 640 I sue for exiled majesty’s repeal. 
-——The adj. exile ‘slender’ is ['eksail] or ['egzail]. 
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export sb. ['ekspa't], vb. [iks'po't]. 

extract sb. ['ekstrwkt], vb. [iks'treekt]. 

ferment sb. ['‘fo‘mant], end-stress in Dryden; vb. [fa 
‘ment]. 

foment sb. (rare) [‘foument]; vb. [fou'ment]. 

frequent adj. | fritkwont]; vb. [frikwent]. 

thazard now sb. and vb. [‘hezod]; vb. end-stress in 
Marlowe, Faust. 473 Already Faustus hath hazarded that 
for thee; fore-stress in Sh. Merch. II. 9. 18, 21, 22. 

impact sb. [‘impekt], vb. [im'pekt]. 

import sb. [‘impo't], formerly also end-stress; vb. 
[im'po't]. 

impress sb. [‘impres], vb. [im'pres]. 

imprest sb. ['imprest], vb. (obsolete) [im'prest']. 

imprint sb. ['imprint|, vb. [im'print]. 

impulse sb. ['impals|, end-stress in Milton, Dryden; vb. 
(rare) [im'pals]. 

incense sb. ['insens]; vb. ‘fumigate’ [in'sens] or more 
often ['insens].—The other verb ‘inflame’ is always [in'sens]. 

increase sb. ['inkri’s] generally, thus e.g. Tennyson 83 
(twice) and 84; end-stress before the 18th c. (Sh., etc.), 
and still sometimes [in'kri’s]; vb. generally [in'kri's]; cf. 
decrease. 

indent sb. more often [in'dent] than ['indent], which 
seems quite recent; vb. [indent]. 

infix sb, [‘infiks], vb, [in'fiks]. 

ingrain sb. adj. ['ingrein] (cf. 5.53), vb. [in’grein]. 

ingress sb. ['ingres], vb. (rare) [in'gres]. 

instinct sb. ['instinkt], formerly end-stress (Sh., Milton); 
vb. (rare, obsolete) end-stress.—NB. adj. [in'stinkt]. 

insult sb. [‘insalt], vb. [in'salt]. 

(levant sb. ['livont], now generally [livent, li'va‘nt], 
adj. (poet.) fore-stress; vb. [liveent, li'vant] ‘steal away’). 

fmanure sb. now [monjuo], formerly also with fore- 
stress (Cowper); vb. [monjua]. 

(tmassacre, now sb. and vb. ['meseke]; but Spenser 
had end-stress in the sb.; has it also existed in the vb.??). 

12 
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object sb. [‘obdzikt, -ekt], end-stress in Spenser; vb. 
[ob'dsekt J. 

(outrage now sb. and vb. ['autreid3]; G 1621 stress on 
either syliable; Sh. sb. and Spenser vb. end-stress.) 

perfect adj. ['pa'fikt], vb. formerly [po'fekt], now more 
usually ['po'fikt]. 

perfume sb. ['pa'fju'm], formerly also end-stress; N 1784 
‘indifferently on either syllable’; vb. [pofju'm], more rarely 
fore-stress, as in Poe’s Raven: Then, methought the air grew 
denser, perfumed from an unseen censer. 

permit sb. ['pa’mit], less frequently [po'mit] like the vb. 

pervert sb. ['po've't], vb. [pa've't]. 

placard sb. |'pleka‘d], vb. [plo'ka‘d]. But many use 
one of these forms indifferently for the sb. and the vb. 

(portent sb. ['po'tent] or [potent]; portend vb. [po'- 
‘tend |.) 

preface sb. ['preiis|, vb. all dictionaries the same; but 
according to Lloyd, Phon. St. 2.342, the word “‘is certainly 
now displaying a combined effort after distinctness and 
normalisation, by shifting the verb-accent to the second 
syllable.” 

tprefect sb. ['pri‘fekt], vb. (obsolete) end-stress. 

prefix sb. ['pri‘fiks], vb. [pri'fiks]. 

prelude sb. [‘prelju'd; ‘prilju'd]; vb. formerly always 
[prilju'd], but now also |'prelju‘d], which tends to become 
the more usual form. 

premise sb. ['premis], vb. [primaiz]. 

presage sb. ['presid3, pri-], Sh. had end-stress, but 
Milton’ fore-stress; Tennyson 374 ‘presage, but pre'sageful; 
vb. [priseids]. 

present sb. adj. ['prez(a)nt], vb. present [prizent]. A 
new sb. ‘the position from which a rifle is fired’ is 
{prizent]. 

proceed sb. ['prousi‘d(z)|, now often [pro(u)si‘d(z)]; vb. 
[pro(u)'si‘d, pro-]. 

produce sb. ['prodju(:)s], end-stress Dryden; vb. [pro- 
‘dju’s, pro-]. 
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progress sb. ['progres, -is], now more usually perhaps 
['prou-] through influence from the vb.; vb. [pro(u)- 
‘eres |. 

project sb. ['prodzekt, -ikt, ‘prou-]; vb. [pro(u)'dzekt]. 

protest sb. ['protest, ‘prou-] (cf. progress), end-stress in 
some olde: dict.s; vb. [pro(u)test, pro-]. 

purport sb. ['po’po't], vb. [pe'po’t) or perhaps more 
frequently ['po"po't]. 

rampage sb. ['rempid3], vb. [rem'peidz]; but both 
forms are also used promiscuously. 

rebel sb. ['reb(a)l], vb. [ri'bel]. 

recess sb. [rises] or more often [rises]; vb. [ri'ses]. 

record sb. ['reko‘d], vb. [riko‘d]. The former end-stress 
in the sb. (Spenser, Sh., Dryden; Byron Ch. H.IV.83) is 
still in use in Scotch judicial language (Court of Record); 
inversely Marlowe, Tamb. 2270, has fore-stress in the vb. 

refuse sb. ['refju‘s], vb. [rifju‘z]. 

regress sb. ['ri‘gres|, vb. [rigres]. 

reprint sb. ['ritprint], sometimes [ri"'print] (Cent. Dict.); 
vb. [riprint] or [ri’-]. 

reset sb. ‘the act of resetting, that which is reset’ 
['riset], sometimes [ri‘'set]; vb. [ri‘set] or with even 
stress.—The Sc law-term reset ‘to receive or harbour a 
criminal, or stolen property’ and the corresponding sb., 
both [ri'set], << F recette. 

retail sb. ['ri'teil], end-stress Dryden and some 18th 
and 19th c. dict.s; vb. [riteil]. 

trevel sb. ['rev(o)l]; vb. end-stress according to Ellis, 
but ['rev(a)l] in all dict.s. 

trumour sb. and vb. ['ru’'mo], but Sh. Cor. I. 2.11 it 
is rumoured, with end-stress. 

segment sb. ['segmont], vb. [seg'ment] or ['segmont]. 

tsepulchre sb. and vb. ['sepalko], but Sh. Lr. II. 4.127 
se'pulchring. 

(t)sojourn sb. ['soudzo'n, 'sa-, 'so-], fore-stress in Sh., 
in Milton also end-stress; vb. now generally fore-stress, 
rarely [sa'dzo'n], in Sh. both accentuations. 
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subject sb. ['sAbdzikt, -ckt], vb. [sobdzekt]; HE 1765 
“vb. as often stbject as subject’. 

surtax sb. ['so’teks|, vb. [so"'teks] or ['so'teeks|. 

survey sb. ['sa°vei] or, less frequently,| [sa(‘)'vei], end- 
stress in Marlowe (Faust.1014), Milton, Dryden, 8. John- 
son; vb. [sa()ve']; ef. ally above. 

torment sb. ['to‘mont], vb. [to"'ment]. 

traject sb. ['treedsikt, -ekt], vb. [tra'dzekt]. 

transfer sb. ['transfo’, 'treens-], vb. [-'fa’]. 

transport sb. ['tra’nspo't, ‘treens-], vb. [-'port]. 

transverse adj. ['tra’nsvo’s, 'trens-|, vb. [-'vo's]. 

ttriumph sb. and vb. ['traiomf]; vb. end-stress a few 
times in Sh. and Milton. 

turmoil sb. ['ta'moil], end-stress in a few old 19th c. 
dict.s.; vb. [ta'moil] or, more frequently, ['ta*moil ]. 


Words of three or more syllables. 


%.74. In some of these (reprimand, interchange, etc.) 
we have exactly the same difference between sb. and vb. 
as above; in others (interest, most words in -ate, experiment) 
we generally have half-stress only on the last syllable of 
the verb; and finally in a few, the adjective has developed 
a rhythmic accent on the middle syllable because that was 
the second from the following strongly-stressed noun. 

alternate adj. [el'ta‘nit] R; vb. ['eltaneit], formerly 
also [el'to‘neit}. The first syllable alse pron. [al-]. 

appropriate adj. [a proupriit, -et], vb. [o'prouprieit]. 

associate sb. adj. [asoufiit, -et], vb. [o'soufieit]. 

attribute sb. adj. ['etribjut]; vb. formerly ['tribjut] 
or [etribjut], now (why?) [o'tribjut]. Contribute vb. was 
and is stressed in the same manner; there is no corre- 
sponding sb.—The derived words a'ttributive and attribution 
are strictly rhythmic. 

(caricature 5.64.) 

circumspect adj. ['so‘komspekt]; vb. (obsol.) end-stress. 

compliment sb ['komplimont], vb. [,kompli'ment] or 
[‘kompliment], always with [e], not [a]. 
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consummate adj. [kon'samit, -et] also |'konsamit, -et |; vb. 
['konsomeit| or [kon'sAmeit. 

correlate sb., adj. {'korileit|, vb. sometimes [kori'leit], 
especially in the ptc. correlated, sometimes ['korileit]. 

counterbalance sb. [kannid belonsi vb. [ kaunte belans |. 

countercharge sb. ['kaunta,t{a‘d3], vb. [kaunto'tfads]. 

counter-charm, -check, -mand, -march, -mark, -plot, -povse, 
-sign, -sink in the same manner, though with some fluc- 
tuation. 

court martial sb. ['ko't'ma‘fol|, court-martial vb. [ko't- 
ma‘fal]. 

decompound sb. adj. ['di*kam paund |, vb. [,di*kem'paund |. 

domicile sb. ['domisil], vb. pte. domiciled [{'domisaild ], 
[ai] from secondary stress; some dict.s give [-il, -ild], 
others |-ail, -aild]. 

envelope sh. [{'enviloup], some pronounce with more or 
less F sounds, as ['onvlop| 14.43; vb. [in'velop], possibly 
~ envelopment, cf. develop. 

estimate sb. ['estimit, -et], vl. | estimeit |]. 

exercise sb. and vb. |'eksosaiz]; vb. has end-stress in 
Se. (Murray, Dial. 136). 

experiment sb. |iks'periment], vb. |-ment]. 

financier sb. | finzensia], vb. | finon'sio|; the distinction is 
not made by everybody; the sb, is influenced by finance. 

interchange sb. ['into,tfein(d)s], vb. [into t{ein(d)s]. 

interdict sb. [intadikt]| vb. [into'dikt]. 

interest sb. ['int(o)rost], vb. formerly [into rest], which 
is still American, but in England is considered vulgar, 
though Tints vectin | or riatnedinn] ‘and |'inta,restid]) may 
be heard from educated speakers in England; generally 
vb. [‘int(a)rast, -rest]. 

inter-flow, -link, -space, -twine as interchange above; cf. 
also interleaf |'intolift], vb. interleave [into'litv]. But the 
vb. interview is ['intevju'] like the sb. 

intimate adj. | intimit], vb. |-meit]. 

moderate adj. ['mod(a)rit, -et], vb. ['modoreit]. 

ornament sb. |'»*nomont], vb. ['o'noment]. 
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prophecy sb. [‘profisi], vb. prophesy ['profisai], [-sai] from 
secondary stress; the sb. may sometimes be heard in 
[-sai], cf. the rime prophecies : rise, Tennyson In Mem. 92. 

quarantine sb. ['kworonti‘n], vb. [kworon'ti‘n] or as 
the sb. 

recollect sb. ['rekolekt], vb. [reko'lekt]. 

+ recompense sb. and vb. |rekampens] (or? sb. [-pans]); 
Wharton Gramm. 1655: With some small récompens: 
I will him recompéns. 

reprimand sb. |'reprima‘nd], vb. {repri'ma‘nd]. 

reprobrate sb. ['reprabit, -et], vb. [‘reprabeit]. 

retrovert sb. ['ri‘trova't, ‘ret-], vb. [-'va‘t]. 

separate adj. ['sep(a)rit, -et], vb. ['separeit]. 

supplement. sb. {sAplimant], vb. ['sApliment]. 

Cf. also sb. blackberries ['blaekb(o)riz], vb. blackberrying 
(‘blaekberiin]. 


Other words distinguished by stress. 

3.75, August sb. ['o'gast], august adj. [o''gsst]. 

compact sb. [‘kompeekt], adj. [kom'pekt]. 

gallant 5.8. 

invalid 5.8. 

minute sb. ['minit], adj. [mi'nju‘t, mai-]. 

obverse sb. ['abva's|, adj. [ob'vo’s] or [‘obvo's]. 

precedent sb. ['presidont], adj. [pri'si‘dont]. 

supine sb. ['s(j)u’pain} (in grammar), adj. [s(j)u'pain]: 
‘leaning’. 

In most of these the end-stressed word is a recent 
loan (5.8). 


3.8. Recent F loans have had no time to shift the 
stress; many of them are such as are shown by their 
vowels also to be of recent adoption: Words in -oon (8.36): 
balloon, dra'goon, etc. Words with i = [i'] (8.38): ma'chine, 
routine, police, in'trigue, naive, etc. (compare ‘critic and 
critique, ‘artist and ar'tiste), words with a =[a’]: moustache. 
Note invalid as a sb. [‘invali‘d], as an attribute adjective 
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oiten [‘involi(‘)d] in the sense ‘sick, weak’, while invalid 
‘without value’ is felt as being in-+-valid and stressed 
accordingly [inveelid]. Some words in -ant have still 
end-stress: confidant |konfidant, -'dent]| . complaisant 
[kompleiza‘nt, -'zent] . Levant, see 5.73. Gallant in the 
sense ‘attentive to ladies’ is a recent loan and has end- 
stress [golent, gola‘nt], while in other senses it is older 
and has shifted its stress ['gelont]. 

Artisan and partisan are comparatively late words 
(16th c.); they have partly retained the F stress [ (p)a‘ti'zeen |, 
partly shifted it ['(p)a‘tizen], even sometimes [-zon| 
without any secondary stress on the last syllable. 

5.9. I shall here finally collect some examples of 
word-families in which the various stress-rules have caused 
divisions, which are made more serious in English than 
in most other languages by the obscuration of unstressed 
vowel-sounds. 

triumph ['traiomf]: triumphal, -ant [trai'amfoal, -font]. 

narent, -age ['pe erent, -idz]: parental [po'rental]. 

colony ['koleni]: colonial [ko'lounjal]. 

hypocondriac [hipa'kondriek]: hypocondriacal  [hipo- 
kon draiakal ]. 

commerce [‘komos]|: commercial [ka'ma' fal]. 

industry ['indostri]: industrial [in'dastriol]. 

origin ['oridzin|: original [o'ridzinol] 

mechanism ['mekonizm]: mechanical [mi'keenik] ]. 

influence ['influons]|: influential [influ'enfol]. 

Milton [milton]: Miltonian, -ic [mil'tounjon, -'tonik], 

contemplate [‘kontampleit]: contemplative [kon'templotiv]. 

courage [‘karid3]: courageous [ka'reidzas |. 

victory ['viktori]: victorious [vik'to'rias]. 

advertise ['cedvataiz]: advertisement [ed-, od'va'tizmont | 
(5.64). 

admire [od'maio]: admiration [edmireifon]: admirable 
['sedmirabl J. 

compete, competitive [kom'pi't, -'petitiv]: competition | kom- 
pitifon]. 
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combine [kom'bain]: combination [kombineifon]. 

condemn | kon dem }: condemnation [kondem'neifon, -dom-]. 

exclaim [iks'kleim, eks-]: exclamation |eksklo'meifon |. 

accuse [a'kju’z]: accusation [sekju'zeifan ]. 

reveal [ri'vil]: revelation [revi'leifon]. 

resolve [ri'zalv]: resolution [rezolu‘fan, -zo-]. 

photograph [‘foutogra’f, -<ef]: photography, -pher [fo(u)'to- 
grofi, -fa]. 

luxury [‘lakfori]: luxurious, -ant [lag'zjuorias, -ent, -3u-] 


Chapter VI. 


The Earliest Changes. 
Loss of weak ¢ atle 1—6.3). 


6.11. The loss of the weak e /0/, the ME represent: 
ative of the OE full vowels a, e, id o, uw in weak syl- 
lables, is one of the most important changes in the whole 
history of the language. It began in the North—in 
Scotland the change was completed before Barbour’s Bruce 
was written (ab. 1375)—but in the South many es 
were retained longer, as shown especially by Chaucer's 
metre. His immediate successors left out in their verse 
a great many es, which he kept, and e has thus become 
one of the best criteria of the genuineness of poems 
ascribed to him. The reason of the loss of so many 
unstressed es must be sought in the general tendency to 
‘slur over’ weak syllables, which again is occasioned by 
their relative unimportance for the understanding of what 
is said: only in very rare instances does the leaving out 
of e alter the signification of a word or a phrase. In 
Chaucer we very often see forms with and without: e 
used indiscriminately, and this reacted on those cases 
where the e had some significance. 

6.12. The loss did not take place in all positions 
at the same time. Among the earliest instances are some 
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words which are habitually unstressed in the sentence on 
account of their subordination to the more valuable 
members of the sentence (those expressive of the prin- 
cipal thoughts). Thus but, early ME bute, OF butan. that 
conj., OE patte, pet fe . hence, thence, whence, Ch. hens, 
thens, whens, early ME hennes, etc. once, twice, thrice, ME 
ones, twies, thries, in Ch. generally two syllables, but 
sometimes one. else, ME elles, in Ch. sometimes one and 
sometimes two syllables, see B 3105, 3120, 3161. pence, 
Ch. pens, OE penigas, probably shortened at first in com- 
pounds sixpens, etc. 

Among the words that lost their e at an early date, 
are also the possessive pronouns our, hir (her), your, their, 
some adverbs before, tofore, the plural some, participles 
like come, etc., see Ten Brink, Chaucers Spr. § 260. 

6.13. A final e was soon lest before a word begin- 
ning with a vowel; Ch. has the inf. sitte as two syllables, 
but sitt’ on hors (A 94), etc. A special case of this is 
the loss in ne before a vowel (or h), as in Chaucer's 
nadde == ne hadde, ete., a survival of which is willy-nilly 
(<< ne will he or ye), and in the, e.g. th’ array, th’ angel, 
th’ engyn (Ch.), parrke (Orrm). The elision in the was 
very frequent in early ModE; it occurs constantly in 
Hart’s phonetically written prose texts (see H.'s Pron. 
p- 112, 122), and is shown on any page of Elizabethan 
poetry, where it is more frequently indicated in the ori- 
ginal editions than in most modern ones. D 1640 speaks 
of the elision as used especially by lawyers. It is curious 
that Milton elided the chiefly before stressed vowels, and 
Pope chiefly before unstressed ones (Abbott, Concordance to 
Pope XIV); the reason lies perhaps in the growing ten- 
dency to a full pronunciation of the before a vowel in 
natural prose, though E 1765 recognizes th’ Omnipotent as 
less stiff than ‘thyomnipotent’ used by some (thy = [6j)). 
Now the elided form is sometimes used archaically in 
poetry, but not in colloquial language, except perhaps 
vulgarly; the Cockney stories “‘Thenks awf'ly” have th’air, 
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th’ether (other), th’id (head), etc. The e was also frequently 
lost in he: h’as, ha's or has is frequent for he has in the 
old editions of Shakespeare (e.g. Tw. V. 178, 201, 293; 
Cor. III. 1.161, 162); he had became h’had, Marlowe Jew 25, 
cf. also Chaucer LGW 2700, Milton PL 3.694, Butler 
Hudibr. p. 59, etc. Be was elided: H 1569 has tu U’ aspi'rd, 
and houb’ it; ye are and ye had became yare -(found in 
countless passages of Sh., where modern editors print 
you're; also for instance Rehearsal 35) and y’ had. On the 
elision of other vowels see 9.8. 

6.14. Where two consecutive syllables had weak es, 
one of them was dropped in Chatcer’s language; louede, 
longede, etc.. are always disyllabics (Ten Brink § 256), 
either /luved/ or /luvde/, causing double forms like clepte 
and cleped, made and maked. E is similarly dropped in 
other words of three syllables: ‘ban(mer for banere . ‘man- 
ner . miller for millere . ‘natur(e) . ‘bataill(e), etc. But if 
the stress is on the second syllable, the final e was not 
yet dropped in Chaucer: ma'nere, etc. 

6.13. About 1400 the remaining final weak es were 
dropped, for instance in love (noun and verb), name, etc. 
Thus also in the sometimes before a consonant (see Hart's 
Pron. § 49), especially in the frequent combinations 7’ th’, 
o’ th’ = ‘in the, on the, of the’, which are now obsolete. 

6.16. The last position in which e disappeared, was 
before a consonant in various endings. In Chaucer this loss 
in -es took place only after weak syllables: “this 'chanouns 
cursednesse’ (G 1101), but with end-stress ‘‘this cha- 
‘nounes bechen cole’ (G 1196); thus he has also answers 
by the side of answeres (8syll.). Elsewhere he keeps this 
e, eg. in “Of kinges, princes, erles, dukes bolde” 
(B 3839). But some time after his death e in such 
endings became silent; this took place after the voicing 
of s (6.61): kinges > kingez >> kingz . dukes >> dukez > 
(dukz) duks |dju’ks]. Isolated survivals are found in 
Shakespeare: ‘‘to shew his teeth as white as whales bone’ 
(LL V. 2.332; the editors of the second folio do not 
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know this pronunciation and therefore correct into ‘‘whale- 
his’) | Swifter then the moones sphere (Mids. II. 1.7) | 
I see you haue a monthes minde to them (Gent. I. 2.137; 
other instances see Jespersen, Studier over engelske 
kasus p. 200, Kénig, Vers in Sh’s dramen 17f.). In the 
vast majority of cases Elizabethan authors (and already 
Bale in Three Lawes 1538) had no e in the ending (e)s; 
and -es with e sounded is an extremely rare archaism in 
modern poets; I have found an example in Robert Bridges: 
Goddés (gen.). 

6.17. After a sibilant [s, z, f, 3], however, ¢ retains 
its syllabic value, now [-iz] in kisses [kisiz], roses [rouziz], 
wishes [wifiz], bridges [bridziz], etc. In the dialects of 
the South -es is also pronounced after st (beastes, ghostes, 
etc.), see Elworthy for Somerset and Pegge for Kent; also 
with double ending bristezez ‘breasts’; ghosteses, posteses, 
toasteses, fisteses, bisteses in a verse from Sussex (Trans. 
Philol. Soc. 1875—76 p. 14). Thus also in vg (London): 
Pegge, Anecd. 59, has postés and pdsteses, ghostés and ghds- 
teses, beastes and beasteses, and in Difficult Pronunciations 
(London 1833) I find: ‘The three last letters in posts, 
mists, fists, etc. should be distinctly heard in one syllable. 
Some of the lower order of persons pronounce those 
words very erroneously in two syllables.” This may be 
a reaction against the pronunciation -s for -sts; Greene, 
Friar B. 2.130, has guess for guests, see A. W. Ward’s note. 

G.18. In the ending -ed we have a parallel deve- 
lopment, cf. loved [lavd], missed [mist], ended [endid], 
wasted |weistid]. The detailed account of this ending in 
past tenses, in participles and adjectives (and adverbs in 
-edly) will be found in vol. I. 

6.19. In four grammatical endings e is now aiways 
pronounced: -est in the superlative, weakest; -est in the 
second person sg., thou walkest; -eth in ordinals, after -ty, 
twentieth (see 9.81, but compare seventh, seventeenth); and 
-eth in the obsolete third person, he walketh. In former 
days the tendency to leave out the e was strong in all 
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these endings; see, for instance, “The god thou seruest 
(one syll.) is thine own appetite’ (Marlowe F 451; thinkst 
ibid. 568, 572). See Vol. If. 

@.2. The consequences of the loss of weak e are 
manifold. It has given to the English language much 
of the condensed power of monosyllabism characteristic 
of such languages as Chinese (cf. Growth and Structure 
p. 6ff.). But here we are more concerned with the purely 
grammatical and primarily with the strictly phonetic con- 
sequences. 

6.21. In many cases a sound in a weak syllable 
which was formerly non-syllabic became syllabic by the 
loss of e. Thus J; a syllabic /l/ is recognized by 8 1568 
in able, stable, fable, etc., and by H 1569 in beadle, able, 
nobleman, single, table, and many other words, which must 
have had syllabic /l/ since ab. 1400. The sound is more 
common in F than in native words, cf. however fiddle, 
riddle, bubble, bridle. As je/ was originally found after 
/i/ in the majority of cases, the spelling -le was analogi- 
cally transferred to those rarer cases, in which /e/ ori- 
ginally preceded the /]/. bridle OE bridel. A difference 
in spelling is now often made between muscle ‘animal 
tissue’ and mussel ‘shellfish’ (also spelt muscle), both ety- 
mologically and phonetically identical /musl/, now [mAsl]. 
—On other syllabic /I/s see 9.6. 

Before a vowel /l/ cannot easily become or remain 
syllabic (for the phonetic reason see Lehrb. der Phon. § 201); 
hence abler, struggler are always, and quibbling, struggling 
nearly always, disyllabic. 

6.22. Similarly we get a syllabic jn/; it was recog- 
nized by § 1568 in ridden, foughten, laden, by H 1569 
in spoken, taken, token, happen, seventh. heaven, often |oftn], 
etc. Here the spelling could remain -en because the 
words which had ME /e/ before » were in the majority; 
when fastne became /tastn), it was also spelt. with -en: fasten. 
(On -on see 9.552). Such forms as lessened, shortened, etc., 
may once have been jlesned, fortned/ before becoming 
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[lesnd, fo'tnd], cf. the spellings lesned, shortned, requick- 
ned, etc., in the Shakespeare folio of 1623 (Ro. I. 2.47, 
Cor. I. 2.23, IL. 2.121). 


6.23. We have syllabic /m/ under the same cir- 
cumstances, though rarer: ME botme (Ch. B 4291) > botm, 
ModE generally written bottom. ME blosstme (Orrm) > blosm, 
written blossom. OK besma ME besme > besom. OE bés(uym 
>> bosom. In bottom the syllabic /m/ is hardly a direct 
continuation of OE syllabic /m/ in botm, but has rather 
originated through the dropping of /e/ after /m/ in ME 
botme, as also in fathom fadom OK fedm fedm.—ME 
hem > ’em may be syllabic in let’m do it, etc., but is 
generally [am]; cf. J. 1701 put’wm, hit’um.—In the 
ending isme, now spelt -ism, we have syllabic [m]: [izm], 
though the vulgar pronunciation tends towards inserting 
a vowel: [ru'motizom], etc.; cf. the spelling “spazzums’ 
given as vg, Dickens Dav. Cop. 359. 


6.24. A syllabic /r/ undoubtedly existed for a long 
time though the early phoneticians do not recognize it 
with the exception of Hart 1569 and 1570, who wrote 
/ma‘kr, ua‘tr, dauhtr, fa‘dr, fa‘dr/ and expressly placed 
it on the same footing as syllabic /n/ and -/1/. Generally 
it was felt as consisting of a vowel ‘“‘e’ and yr. As there 
were 80 many words in -er, this spelling prevailed also 
in most foreign words that had -re: number F nombre . 
letter KF lettre, etc. In other words -re was retained: 
sceptre . lustre . sabre; and -re was transferred to acre, 
OE wxcer. Center was usual from the 16th to the 18th c., 
when the authority of Bailey and Johnson made centre 
common in England; in America center is the prevalent 
spelling. Similarly theatre and theater. 


6.25, When the ending |jo] was similarly reduced 
by the loss of ¢, the result was naturally a syllabic /j/, 
that is /i/, the uninflected and the inflected forms of 
adjectives like guilty (ME gilti and giltie) becoming thus 
alike. Cf. also thank ye > thanky (also written thankee), 
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will ye mill ye > willy nilly, and such by no means 
unfrequent rimes as city: fit ye (Pope p. 95). 

6.26. Similarly /wo/ became syllabic /w/, that is 
Ju/, thus ME folwe, shadwe, sorwe, medwe, etc. became 
/folu, fadu/, etc. This pronunciation is often found in 
the old orthoepists; thus H 1569 has /felu/ and /felu’/ 
by the side of /felo/, /folu/ by the side of |/folo/, and 
{halu/, for fellow, follow, hallow. 

M 1582 says that -ow in the ending of bellow, mellow, 
yallow is = “u quick’. H 1662 likewise -ow = u: 
hollow hollu, tallow tallu, etc.; J 1701 has ‘“‘oo” in follow. 
This pronunciation is continued in vg [a]: [folo, gelos], 
and the spelling -ow adopted in all these words was pro- 
bably at first intended for the sound /u/ or possibly /u’/. 
But we soon find another pronunciation cropping up; 
H 1569, besides /u/ as mentioned, has also /boro/ and 
|borou/ borrow. G 1621 does not seem to know |uJ. 
but has /o‘u/ in follow, shadow, bellow, hollow. J 1764 
says that -ow in follow, etc. = ‘“‘o’, but if another vowel 
follows, it is “‘ow’. Now [o()u] is the established pro- 
nunciation. 

6.27. When e disappeared from the pronunciation, 
it was very often retained in the spelling, and as people 
thus became accustomed to see and write a super- 
fluous e in a great many words they naturally began to 
write it very often where no e had ever been sounded. 
This was particularly the case in the first centuries of 
our period, but from ab. 1600 the number of superfluous 
es decreased until the present spelling became fixed. On 
the first page of Shakespeare's Merchant in the folio of 
1623 I find 53 instances of a mute e that is not written 
now, namely 10 after a vowel (doe . goe . mee . wee. -ie 
and -ye for present -y) and 48 after a consonant. Of 
these 15 are infinitives, and 3 presents of verbs, thus 
representing a sounded -e of ME verbal inflexion. Among 
the 43 imstances 19 are after a (then) short vowel (stuffe 
. selfe . grasse . runne, etc.), 17 after a vowel that was 
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also in another manner shown to be long or diphthongic 
(saile . peere . feare . houre . streame . yeere . coole, etc.), 
5 after a vowel that was not otherwise indicated as long 
(minde twice . winde three times), aud 2 after a long 
vowel that is nowadays shown to be long in a different 
manner (rodes = roads . grones = groans). In some 
instances an e was almost constantly found in those days, 
thus after wn (crowne, frowne). 

6.28. Mute e was especially retained in spelling in 
the following instances: 

(1) After « to show that w was the consonant /v/, 
not a vowel: liue . haue . lowe . gaue, etc. This was re- 
tained even after the letter v had become usual everywhere 
for the consonant, thus after the justification of the e 
had disappeared: live . have . love . gave. This explains 
how it is that no word in the E language now ends in 
-v. (Slav hardly belongs to the E language.) Note also 
tongue with -gue on the analogy of F words like vague. 

(2) After g to show that the sound is [d3] and not [g]: 
bridge . age, etc. 1 

(3) After c to show that the sound is [s] and not [k]: 
defence . mice, etc. (On -ce in E words see 2.722.) 

(4) After s to indicate that s is not the flexional 
ending; s may be voiced or voiceless; the e in some words 
is a ME /e/, in others it has been added in writing in the 
modern period: curse (cf. the plural curs) . else (ME ell(e)s ; 
cf. the pl. ells) . dose (cf. 3sg. does) . nose (cf. pl. noes) . 
praise (cf. 3sg. prays, . tease (cf. pl. teas) . rise . rose . 
cheese . horse . worse . house . mouse . sense . verse, ete. 

The examples show that Skeat is wrong in supposing that the 
e in horse was added to show the voiceless pronunciation of s. 

(5) After syllabic J: able . table, etc., and often after 
syllabic r: acre . sabre, etc. (6.21, 6.24). 

(6) After other consonents, e was particularly often 
retained (or added) when the preceding vowel was long: 
cake . bite . rode, etc. (Thus also one because it was 
Jon|.) But it is true that e is also found in a few words 
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that have never been long: come . some. After a vowel 
e is very frequent: free . die . fie . tie . vie. he . dye. 
rye . toe . shoe . doe . foe . canoe . due . hue . clue . ver- 
tue . true. In some of these, the e may be due to the 
desire to avoid words of two letters only (cf. 4.96). 

(7) A mute e serves to distinguish words that would 
otherwise have been spelt alike: bee n. be vb. doe n. early 
/do'] now [dou] do vb. /do'} now [du']. toe [tou] fo [tu’, 
tu, to] (cf. 4.96). 

6.29. The arbitrariness of the spelling is well shown 
by the fact that the same name is written at Oxford 
Magdalen College and at Cambridge Magdalene College. In 
some derivatives the spelling has not been completely 
settled; thus judgement and judgment, moveable and mov- 
able, loveable and lovable are found. But always change- 
able, on account of the g. Love + y, slave + y = lovey, 
slavey; where +- ever = wherever, formerly also where- 
ever’; but wherein, whereon, etc. Observe the spelling 
Jine-ish (a fine-ish woman, Meredith E Harr. 227), thys 
written to avoid confusion with finish. Some confusion 
has arisen between for and fore, which were, long kept 
distinct, not only by e, but also by the vowel (13.353); 
instead of forgo OE forgdn ‘relinquish’ people often write 
forego, which ought to be a distinct verb, ‘go before’. 

6.31. The loss of ¢ in many points modified the 
grammatical structure of the language. The dative sg. 
in OE and early ME ended in -e in most nauns. In 
the times of Chaucer, however, the dat. had nearly al- 
ways become identical with the nom.; only in a certain 
number of fossilized phrases the -e survived (see especially 
Kittredge, Observations on the Language of Chaucer's Troilus 
p. 36ff. and Kluge in Grundriss 1 1064). Thus to bedde, 
but in his bed, on the bed . on horse, but on here hors . 
on honde, in honde, etc. This dative case has now dis- 
appeared with the single exception of alive OE ox life; 
the difference between the voiceless /f/ in life OE Iz7f and 
the voiced /y/ in alive was at first secondary, but after 
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the disappearance of /e/ became significant. (Cf. also Sc 
belive ‘quickly’.) 

6.32. Adjectives had -e in the definite form and in 
the plural: the gode man, gode men, but a good man. When 
-e was lost, adjectives became indeclinable. In some 
the -e had caused secondary changes, but generally only 
one form survived: black, small, slack, sad, glad, etc., re- 
present the old e-less form, while bare, tame, same, lame, late, 
and others are derived from the form in -e (cf. 4.217). 
The aninflected adj. often had a voiceless, and the in- 
flected a voiced consonant; in rough, tough, half, deaf, loth 
the former, in wise, smooth the latter form has prevailed; 
by the side of lef we find also lieve (due especially to the 
influence from the frequent comparative liever). The dis- 
tinction between the sg. enough and the pl. enow was 
kept up till the 17th c. (see Morphology). Adjectives in 
OE -u, inflected -we, have only preserved the latter: 
yellow . narrow . callow (OK nom. calu would have yielded 
*cale). Adjectives (participles) in OE -en, infl. -ene show 
sometimes both forms: ope (now obsolete) and open . drunk 
and drunken (2.425), 

6.33. A further consequence of the loss of -e is the 
giving up of the distinction between adjectives like long 
or fast and the corresponding adverbs, ME longe, faste; 
similarly -ly and -lie (earlier -liche); see Morphology. ME 
had two series of adverbs of place, one to indicate direc- 
tion or movement (he comes im, she goes out), and another 
to indicate rest (he is inne, she is oute); this distinction, 
too, was lost when -e was dropped. 

6.34. In the verbs, the imperative had no e, while 
the infinitive and the indicative and subjunctive present 
had one; these forms now became identical. Where there 
was a further distinction due to the voicelessness of the 
final consonant, a new imperative give, drive, etc., was 
formed on the analogy of the infinitive. (Thus also in 
the past tense, Caxton’s gaf and drof being supplanted by 
gave, drove). 

13* 
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6.35. The loss of -e influenced word-formation by 
discarding the difference between nouns and verbs of the 
same root such as sleep ME slep n. and slepe(n) vb., or 
account ME account n. accounte(n) vb. This facilitated the 
formation of new verbs = nouns, and vice versa (see 
Vol. IL and Growth § 163 ff). In many verbs the voiced 
consonant now became the only or the chief manner of 
distinguishing it from the noun: house. use. bathe . strive, 
etc. (see vol. II). 

6.36. Also syntactical relations show traces of the 
loss of e. ME atte <i at fe became identical with af, 
thus explaining the absence of the definite article in 
phrases like at last (ME atte laste) . at least . at best . at 
church . at table . at bottom . at stake (cf. also Chaucer's 
pleyynge atte hasard C 608). In many phrases the article 
has been re-introduced; now at the very root, heart, but 
Sh. Cor. II. 1.202 at very root. Sh. Cy. 1.1.9 at very heart. 
The re-introduction probably first took place in solemn 
language: the Author. Version 1611 has at the last, least, 
length, first, law, table, etc. 

The frequent absence of thou after a verb is clearly 
a consequence of the same purely phonetic development: 
OE eart bu > ME art te > art (art mad? thus also wilt 
go? etc.).—ME go we ‘let us go’ in the 16th c. sometimes 
appears as gow.—it to > it te >> it; this explains Sh. 
Wint. II. 2.88 Tle shewt the King | Oth. III. 3.296 
Ie... giu’t Iago | Oth. IV. 1.160 giue it your hobbey- 
horse | Oth. [V. 1.185 she gaue it him, and he hath giu’n 
it his whore. Now to has been re-introduced before a 
noun, but the old shortened phrase is retained in give it 
him, give it her, ete. 

6.37. Some homonyms have their origin in the 
loss of weak e: heart OE heorte = hart OE heort . well n. 
OK welle = well adv. (gild OE gyldan = guild ME gild 
or yilde). | thrown ME throwen = throne, cf. however on 
th 2.622, 7.24 | furs = furze . links ME linkes = lynx . 
mews == muse . pleas = please . prays preys = praise . 
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rays == raise. roes = rose . paws = pause . claws == 
clause | guessed = guest . tracked = tract . tacked = tact . 
missed == mst . chased = chaste . fined = find . tied = 


tide . tolled = told. It will be seen that these homonyms 
are less. numerous than might be expected, and their 
character makes it easy to understand that the tendency 
to drop e could not be stopped on their account. 


Jer; >> [far]. 

6.41, In a great many words /er/ has been changed 
to far/. In some, but not in all the words the spelling 
has been changed; as /er/ was written partly er, partly 
ear, we consequently have the three spellings er, ear, and 
ar. The change seems to have begun before the end of 
the 14th c. (Chaucer has generally er, but e.g. fart rim- 
ing with art and cart), but it was not carried through till 
the latter half of the 15the. The most important in- 
stances are far ME ferre . star ME sterre . mar . war . 
tar . char . ajar (6.8). the name of the letter R: er > ar, 
“quasi Ar’ D 1640, now [a‘(e)| . Ker, now [ka‘(a), ko] . 
harry and harrow OK hergean . barrow . tarry . Harry 
ME Herry (Ch. A 4358) from Henry . farrier . quarrel . 
Derby {da‘bi, do*bi] . starboard ME sterbord . arbour ME 
(Werber . warble OF werble . yard . hart . heart . smart. 
wart . Darimouth ME Dertemouthe (Ch. A 389) . Hertford 
{ha‘fad], in America [ho'tfod] . hark, also spelt heark, 
h(@arken . mark ME merk(e) . clerk [kla‘k], sometimes in 
England and generally in America [klo’k], as a proper 
name generally spelt Clark . dark . bark vy. Berkeley 
now more often [ba‘kli] than [ba‘kli] . Berkshire [ba'kfo, 
ba'kfa] . farm. barm . barn . darn . Cherwell |tfa'woal], also 
now [tfo'wal] . (Darwin) . carve . starve . harvest . Jervaulx 
(in Yorkshire) and Jervois [‘d5a‘vis] . marvel . dwarf . far- 
ther, -est . farthing . hearth . parsley ME percely (Ch. A. 
4350) OF persil . marsh . sergeant ['sa'dzont], now some- 
times ['so‘d5ont], the common form in U.S.; as a proper 
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name spelt Sargent . charlock . darling. parlous from per(i)- 
lous (Sh., etc.; B 1634 writes parls). 

Most, if not all, of the [s'] forms indicated here are 
recent spelling-pronunciations, cf., however, 6.46. 


6.42. In person we now have a splitting into two 
words: parson ‘clergyman’ and person ‘human being’; 
B 1633 says that the written form person is pronounced 
parson. jer] in person is due to knowledge of Lat. and 
F, while the specialized meaning of parson prevented 
people feeling it as the same word. Similarly arrant and 
errant are two forms of the same word. 


6.43. The change was formerly carried through in 
more instances than the ones named; survivals are the 
proper name Marchant, the form ‘Varsity in students’ 
slang, and such vulgar pronunciations as sartin ‘certain’ 
vartue ‘virtue’ (formerly vertue see 11.14). sarmunt ‘sermon’ . 
varmint ‘vermin’, written varment Goldsm. 672 . sarvant 
‘servant (W 1791, GE Mill 1.326) . vargis ‘verjuice’ . 
astarn ‘astern’ (Dickens Domb. 285) . dezarve ‘deserve’ . 
arnest ‘earnest’ (ibd. 338) . parfectly sartain (Goldsm. 650), 
etc. German with (a°] was formerly common, see NED, 
so also karchar for kerchief (C 1627). 


6.44. In weak syllables we often find -ar written 
for -er, but as both combinations were equally reduced 
to Jar, r/, now [3] (see 9.7), the spelling does not prove 
that a real /ar/ was ever spoken: liar . (beggar may be 
from Beghard and consequently, not formed from beg + 
the ordinary ending -er, but rather beg derived from beg- 
gar) . scholar ME scoler . grammar . pillar . vinegar F 
vinaigre . sugar ME sugre . registrar . poplar OF poplier . 
shepherd formerly often spelt with -ar (sheapard in Bacon), 
cf. the proper name Sheppard . desarts is written as a 
vulgar form, Fielding TJ 2.147. Registrar is now often 
pronounced ['redsistra’a|] from the spelling. 


6.45. The following homonyms are due to the 
change fer/ >> /ar/: R = are . smart vb. OE smeortan 
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= smart adj. OE smeart . (mark ‘sign’ = mark ‘boundary 
and mark ‘coin’). 

6.46. The change /er/ > /ar/ was carried out in 
all cases that had fixed short quantity. The instances 
of /er/ unchanged, which has now become [a‘], fall into 
three headings. First we have those in which /er/ was 
preserved through the analogy of other forms of the same 
words with /e/ or /e’, €'/: heard now [hod] < /herd] ~ 
{he'r] hear; but formerly Jar! was also found, C 1627 
gives heard and hard as homonyms, and B1633 mentions 
hard as a ‘uovel sound’ for heard . dearth [dap] ~ dear. 
Second we have words in which both the long and the 
short vowel were found: in these the long vowel protected 
the quality of the /e/ through preventive analogy: earth, 
learn was fe'rp, le'rn/ and Jferp, lern/ in H 1569 and 
G 1621 (EF 1788 vg larn’d); Gill also has both long and 
short /e/ ir earl, earnest, errand (see 4.33; spelt arrant 
Sh. Cor. V. 2.65; B 1633: commonly pronounced arrand); 
and the same hesitation undoubtedly existed not only in 
those words that are spelt with ea (generally a sign of 
long /e'/), such as yearn . earn . earnest . rehearse . search . 
pearl . early, but also in those spelt with er: were. err. 
herb . herd . chervil . swerve . fern . berth . mercy. Third, 
we naturally have er = {a'] in all the words introduced 
later than the change /er/ > /ar/; to these I reckon the 
following, though some of them may be earlier and 
thus fall under the second class: alert . deter . refer . 
anert . term — alternate, 


Verner’s Law in English. (6.5—6.9) 


6,311. The next sound-change is a pretty close parallel 
to the famous sound-change in prehistoric Germanic dis- 
covered by Karl Verner (Kuhn's Zeitschrift XXIII). The 
English change was described by me in Studier over 
Engelske Kasus 1891 p. 178—202; here I shall only give 
the more important instances. 
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The following voiceless sounds and groups were changed 
into voiced sounds: I f > v (6.52) II pb > 6 (6,58) 
Ill s > z (6.6) IV ks > gz (6.7) V tf > dz (6.8). 
The conditions were that the sound did not begin a word, 
that the surroundings were voice, and that the vowel 
preceding it was weakly stressed. In other words, the 
change did not take place after a strong (or half-strong) 
vowel, but was not hindered by a strongly stressed vowel 
following immediately after the consonant. The change 
began in the 15th c. and was completed in the 16th c. 
at least as far as /f, b,s,t{/ were concerned, but probably 
not till about 1630 for /ks/. 

6.3512. We must assume the same change with 
regard to /x/, the resulting voiced sound /q/ being then 
merged in the preceding vowel or diphthong: borough, 
thorough; sentence-weak though (10.25). &. 

6.52. (1). /f/ > [v]. Of, ME pronounced with /f/, 
now sounds f[ov, ev]. But /f/ was retained in EE when 
the word was stressed; cf. Ml Jew 104 “Which of my 
ships art thou master off?’ “Of the Speranza.’ H 1569 
has /ov/ as the ordinary form, but also Jof/ and always 
‘huerof, derof/. G 1621 has ov as the natural pron., 
of as an artificial one. Most of the other early phoneti- 
cians recognize only /f/. M1582 is the first te mention 
a difference between the prep. with /v/ and the adv. of 
distance with /f/. The latter is now written of, which 
is also used as a prep. of more pregnant. signification 
than of (off the coast, etc.), while the more colourless 
prep. of now always has [v], thus also (analogically) where 
it is stressed. Another habitually unstressed word if in 
H. 1569 was both jif/ and Jiv/; M.1582 has only /ivj, 
which is still found in many dialects (Cheshire, Lancash., 
etc.), though Standard E has only [if]—on account of 
the spelling? 

The F ending -if was in ME -if, but is in Mod -ive: 
active, captive, etc. Caxton still has pensyf, etc. The 
Vernerian change was here aided by the F fem. in -ive 
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and by the Latin form, but these could not prevail after 
a strong vowel: brief. The law-term plaintif’ has kept 
/f], while the ordinary adj. has become plaintive. The 
earlier forms in -ive of bailiff, caitif, and mastiff, have now 
disappeared. Houswife with |v] is found in L 1725; 
it is the basis of the form hussy (see 7.32); cf. also qoody, 
hasty, etc. (2.534). 

It is possible that the rime philosopher: over in Hudibras (e.g. 
I. 2.1) indicates the change /f/ > /v/; in that case [f} has been 
re-introduced from the spelling. 

6.53. (ID. /p/ > [6] is found in with, where [6] was 
first developed when weakly stressed in the sentence, and 
in within, without, withal. Later it was extended to al) 
positions, though [p] is found even now in many people’s 
pronunciation of wherewith, forthwith; [wip] is frequent 
in Sc.—The voiceless initial consonant in the pronominal 
words the, they, them, their, thou, thee, thy, thine, that, those, 
this, these, then, than, there, thither, thence, thus, had pro- 
bably begun to become [0] before the voicing of con- 
sonants in other werds on account of the frequent position 
between vowels (Chaucer rimes sothe: to thee G 662 . hy 
the: swythe G 1294). But the Vernerian change made 
[6] universal. Note that in this [6] is due to such 
positions as to this, while [s] was kept voiceless after the 
stressed vowel. In though the voiced [0] began in although 
and after a vowel, and was later generalized, but the 
form /pbof] was frequent in the 18thc. and is said to 
exist still vulgarly; I have heard Sc people say [po']; 
Sc also has initial [pb] in thence, thither. 

6.61. (ID. /s/ > [z] is found in the endings -es 
in the gen. sg. and in the pl. of nouns: sones /sunes/ 
(= son’s, sons, sons’) > |sunez/, later with loss of e: 
/sunz/ >> [sanz]. Thus also in the third person of verbs: 
comes /kumes/ >> j/kumez] >> /kumz/ >> [kamz]. But /s/ 
was not changed after a strong syllable: dice . invoice (F 
envoys) . trace (F traits) . quince (F coyns), in which we 
have never had any e, and similarly in those words that 
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had lost e before the rest of the words (6.16): hence (Ch. 
hens), cf. hens Ch. hennes and consequently now [henz] . 
thence . whence . once [wAns], cf. ones [wAnz] . tewice . thrice . 
else cf. ells . pence cf. pens . since cf. sins . truce ME trewes. 
When -es came after a voiceless sound, as in lockes, now 
locks, the series of forms must have been /lokes/ > /lokez/ 
> |loks/ with assimilation as soon as the vowel disappeared, 
== [loks]. 

6.62. |s/ > [z] in other endings: richesse > riches, 
later apprehended as the plural ending; mistress > PE 
{misiz], though [misis] and [mistris] are also found. The 
ending -ous in desirous, etc., became |-uz/ when it had 
weak, and |-ous/ when it had half-strong stress, thus H 
1569, later through a compromise |us/, whence PE [-os]; 
similarly -ness: business may still be sometimes heard 
[bizniz], at any rate in America, but in most words, such 
as holiness, readiness, thankfulness, -ness had secondary stress 
because it followed after a weak syllable, and this pre- 
served /s/. Thus also -less. 

6.63. We have /s/ > [z] in the habitually weak 
words is, his, has, was, as. H 1569 had both |s/ and /2/ 
in these, chiefly regulated according to the initial sound 
of the following word (see Hart’s Pron. p. 14 ff.)., M 1582 
says that as and was have |z/ ‘as often’ as |s/; he also 
says that the first es in as soon as has |s/, the second 
jz], which is natural because the first is generally more 
stressed than the second; in Sc it is thus even now: [as 
hweit oz sna‘]. G 1621 nearly always has /z/ in all 
these words; all his instances of ;was/ occur before voice- 
less consonants. B1633 has only |z; in as, was, is, his; 
and in PE they all have [z] everywhere. Us, too, had 
two forms, thus in H 1569; but now [s] from the stressed 
form [As] is also sounded in the weakly stressed [as]; 
but Sc has [haz]. 

6.64. Between an unstressed and a stressed vowel 
we have /|s/ >> /z/ in design [dizain] F dessiner . dessert 
[dizo't] F dessert . resemble [ri'zembl] FE ressembler . resent 
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[ri'zent],F ressentir . possess [pa'zes| Lat possess- . absolve 
[ob'zalv]. observe [ab'zo’v}. In all of these, French has[s]. In 
such words as have [z] both in F and BH: desire. deserve . 
preserve . resound . presume, etc., [z] may have been devel- 
oped independently in each language. The voiceless [s] 
is preserved in absolution, because /bs/ followed after a 
half-strong vowel; but in observation and observator [z] is 
due to the analogy of observe. The prefix dis- became 
jdiz/ before a stressed syllable: disaster . disease . dishonour . 
disown, also dissolve and discern in spite of ss, sc; but /s/ 
was kept unchanged after secondary stress: disagree . dis- 
advantage . disobey, as well as before a voiceless consonant; 
displeuse . distrust . discourage . disfigure, etc. Buta good 
deal of uncertainty is found, partly because many words were 
adopted after the change had taken place or were not in 
popular use, partly because dis was felt as a separate 
part of the word. Thus the tendency has been to sub- 
stitute [dis] for [diz]. Walker 1774 had the regular 
disable [z|, but disability [s]. Now [s] is always used in 
disable; disorder, dishonour, dishonest have both [s] and [z]; 
{s] even begins to be heard in discern, though not yet 
recognized in dictionaries; it is nearly always found before 
a consonant: dislike . dismount . disrupt, etc., though [z]| 
may still be heard in disguise, disgust, disgrace. Mis- 
always has [s] on account of its relatively strong stress. 
With regard to trans-, we see the Vernerian rule in 
transitive and transient with voiceless consonant, transact, 
transaction with |z]; but [s] is now beginning to be ana- 
logically extended to the latter words. In transition besides 
the regular [tren'zifon] we have now [tren'sizon] with 
a curious transposition of the voice. (Lhe vowel in the 
first syllable is also pronounced [a’] or [o]). 

6.65. Note also the remark in C 1685 ‘‘Facilitatis 
causa dicitur howzever pro howsoever’; the [z|-form is still 
found in Yorkshire and other places (see EDD). Scotch 
has [z] in December. In philosophic, pronouncing dictionaries 
before the middle of the 19th c. generally had [z], but 
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recent ones have [8], which’ is easily explicable because 
philosophy and philosopher had stress before /s/ and thus 
kept the unvoiced sound, and because many of those who 
use the word know its origin from philo + soph-. 

6.66, In many words we have now [s] before the 
stressed vowel; some of them were adopted after the 
Vernerian change had taken place (assassin) or were not 
common in conversational language before that time 
(assist). In many words the analogy of other words pro- 
tected [s]: research, cf. search . necessity, cf. necessary . 
assure . asunder . beside, etc. In others [s] must be 
accounted for as ‘‘spelling-pronunciation”, especially in 
the case of ss (assail) and c (precise); many of the words 
were learned and thus apt to be pronounced with con- 
sciousness of the French or Latin form. . 

According to our rule /s/ has become voiced before the 
stressed vowel in resign [rizain] . resort [ri'zo't] . reserve 
[rizo'v] . resound [ri'zaund] . resolve [rizolv], which verbs 
are not felt to be compounds. But it is possible to form 
new verbs by means of re- meaning ‘again’ and the verbs 
sign . sort. serve . sound . solve, and these of course retain 
the [s] of sign, etc.: ['ri'sam, ‘ri'so’t], ete. This was 
already noted by E 1765. 

6.67. We have [s] regularly after the stressed vowel 
in the endings -osity (curiosity, etc.), -sive (decisive), -sory 
(illusory), in all of which cases French has [z]. In -san, 
-son after a weak vowel we find the expected [z] in 
artisan, venison [venzon] << /venizon/, and orison (spelt 
orizons in Sh. Haml. III. 1.89), though the most recent 
dictionaries give (also) [orison]; benison OF beneigun, now 
[benisen], formerly had /z/, as witnessed by spellings like 
benizon, benzown; garrison OF gareison, now [gerisan], was’ 
sometimes spelt with z It is difficult to explain the 
recent [s] in these, as also in comparison. [z] in prison, 
reason, season, and others of the same type go with French; 
in English they may have been developed while the stress 
lay on the last syllable. In the ending -sy we have [z] 
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in some old words: frenzy < phrenesy . palsy [po'lzi] < 
paralysy . quinsy <_ quinasy. In the similarly contracted 
fancy << phantasy and courtesy, curtsy |ke'tsi] the voice- 
less sound is probably due to the /t/. In jealousy [s] 
may be due .to jealous; in apostasy . heresy . hypocrisy . 
leprosy it may be a learned pronunciation. 

6.7. (IV). /ks/>[gz] is only a special case of III. It 
may be doubted whether /k/ has really become fully voiced, 
or whether [gz] with half-voiced g is not the correct 
notation of the group. Exhibit now [ig'zibit] . exert, 
exertion |ig'zo’t, -Jan] . exhort [ig'zat] . executor . executive . 
exhale . example, exemplify . exact . examine . Alexander, all 
with [gz] before the stressed vowel. But [ks] has been 
kept after a stressed (or half-stressed) vowel: exhibition [ eksi- 
'bifen]. exercise ['eksosaiz] . exhortation [,ekso''teifon] . execute 
['eksikju‘t], whence also exccuter . exhalation [ ekso'le‘fon |. 
Note also luxurious, in which |zj/ has become [3], see 12.33: 
[lsg'suorios] thus also luxuriance; but luxury ['lakfori]; 
NED is the only dictionary giving also the recent ana- 
logical [‘lagzori]. Anxiety [xn/zaiiti] but anxious ['en(k)fos]. 
The noun exile is always ['eksail], the verb either [ig'zail] 
or ['eksail]; the adj. exile is always [igzail]. Vewation 
has its [ks] from the verb ver 

6.8. (V). |t{/ > [ds]. ME knowleche > knowledge . 
ME partriche > partridge. ME cabach > cabbage . spinach > 
spinage; both forms retained in spelling, but pron. [‘spinids]. 
cartouche >> cartage, later cartridge: the mod. cartouche with 
stress on the second syllable is arecent loan. -wich (7.32) 
in place-names: Greenwich ['grinid3] . Harwich [‘heerids]. 
Norwich ['norid3]. Bromwich ['bramidz]. Woolwich ['wulids ]; 
the old pronunciation of Ipswich [‘ipsid3] is now dis- 
appearing for the spelling-pron. |'ipswit{]. Sandwich vacil- 
lates; as a common noun it is now [‘sendwitf] more 
usually than [-wid5] . ostrich >> ostridge (thus or estridge 
in Shakespeare); M 1582 has ostridge or estridge; the 
spelling in -ch has prevailed, and the pronunciation 
[‘ostrids], which was given by W 1791 and many other 
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dictionaries, is now perhaps less frequent than [-itf]. OE 
Bromwichham >> Brummagem, in the 17th c. Brummidg- 
ham, the popular form of the name of Birmingham (ef. 
2.429); also used as an adj. “Brummagem goods’. 

Before a stressed vowel we have only one instance: 
OE on cerre > ajar. 

6.91. The voicing of final consunants according to 
this change was to some extent hindered by the tendency 
found in most languages of unvoicing final consonants 
(i.e. of opening the vocal chords a little before the pause), 
partly also by the tendency to assimilate the last sound of a 
word to the initial of the next. The latter tendency is 
expressly mentioned by Hart 1569, who pronounces |iz 
wel, az ani, hiz o(u)n, diz we‘(i)/, but /is sed, as su'n, 
his sein, dis salt/, etc., see Hart’s Pron. p.14ff. This 
explains that sometimes the voiceless sound was generalized: 
for Hart’s /purpoz, vertiuz/ we have now ['po’pas, 'va'tjuas]. 
The plural ending -s is [z], except when it has been 
assimilated to a voiceless consonant: bishops, etc. Besides, 
we have a few words with [s], all of them words in which 
the pl. was (or is) often apprehended as a sg. (see a 
following volume): bodice, orig. pl. of body, bellows ['belas], 
gallows ['geelos]. The two last pronunciations were formerly 
more frequent, but are now practically superseded by 
['belouz, ‘gelouz]. 

°6.92. Also final /d/, no matter of what origin, tends 
to become [pb]. Many modern [p]s must in ME have 
been /d/, though it is impossible to state exactly when 
or how the change took place; thus earth [op] ME erthe. 
health [help] . youth [ju‘h] ME youthe . truth [tru’p]. 
sheath [Jip] ME schethe . beneath [binipb] ME benethe . 
pith [pip] ME pithe OE pida. both ME bothe . fourth seventh 
twentieth. Portsmouth, etc., ME -mouthe. In some words the 
change is quite recent; wreath had /d/ in many orthoepists of 
the 18th and the beginning of the 19th c., while W 1791, 
Jameson 1828, and others give both /d/ and /p/, and most 
19th c, dictionaries know only [rip]. Bequeath, which 
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had ME /6/, now wavers between [bikwi'd] and [bikwi'p]; 
betroth between [bitroud] and [bi'trop]; and withe between 
[wib] and [waid]. Blithe in all dictionaries is [blaid], 
but Ellis gives [blaip] as the usual form (Plea 158, 
EEP 604). Booth is [bu‘d] and very rarely [bu’p]. For 
tithe, lithe, scythe, smooth, and for verbs like breathe, bathe, 
smooth I know only the voiced pronunciation; in the verbs 
this was supported by the inflected forms: breathed, 
bathing, etc. For the change in plurals like oaths, truths, 
and for belief, proof ME beleve, prove, which may be purely 
phonetic or analogical, see Vol. II. 

Ekwall, Zur geschichte der stimmhaften interdentalen spirans 
(Lund 1906) tries to make out that final /d/ became (p} after a 


consonant or after a short vowel, but remained voiced after a long 
vowel. 


6.93. The general tendency towards unvoicing the 
last sound before a pause also manifests itself in the 
half-unvoicing of all final voiced open consonants. While 
[v, 0, z, 3| are voiced throughout in such collocations as 
have a smoke, bathe in the pond, nose and mouth, no rouge 
at all, this is not the case when the same words occur 
before a pause, as in What would you have? He had a 
bathe. He bleeds at the nose. She has got no rouge. Here 
the vocal chords begin to open while the upper organs 
are articulating the consonant, and sometimes they even 
reach the position for breath (that of ordinary voiceless 
sounds) just before the sound ceases; in alphabetic writing 
this may be roughly indicated [heevf, beidp, nouzs, ru‘3f] 
or better [hzevh, beidh, nouzh, ru’zh], though it must be 
distinctly understood that we have not here two full 
sounds [v| + [f] or [h], but that we have in the 
duration of one ordinary sound a gliding of the vocal 
chords from the voiced position (analphabetically e 1) 
towards the breath position (€3) of [f], etc., reaching often 
only the intermediate stage (€2) found in [h]. In the 
final groups [bz, dz, gz, dz] of words like cabs, heads, 
eggs, bridge the movement of the vocal chords is dis- 
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tributed over the whole group, and consequently [z] or 
[5] may have the position €2 almost from their very 
first beginning; but in heads and tails, bridge over, [dz] 
and [d3] are voiced throughout. 


Chapter VII. 
Early Changes in Consonant-Groups, 


[inf >> /I). 

7.1. Final Im lost its » about A. D. 1400: mill OE 
myln (Lat. molina) ME milne; the spelling mille is found 
as early as the 14the. The names Milnes and Miinethorpe 
are said to be [milz, milpo'p]. Before the ending -er /n| 
is kept in the proper name Milner, and miller (from 
14th c.) may be due to the analogy of mill. The spelling 
ell for OE eln, is found from the time of Caxton. In 
kiln OE cyline (Lat. culina) ME kilne, the ordinary spelling 
has retained », but kill is found from the 15the.; also 
Sh. Wiv. III. 3.86 (folio) Lime-kill; Wint. IV. 4.247 kill- 
hole. The natural pronunciation is [kil], but the spelling- 
pronunciation [kiln] is now sometimes heard. 

Homonyms: kill = kiln. 

In Lincoln, inversely, J is dropped {'linken}; but the spelling 
Lincol is found as early as the Petersb. Chron. 1132; J 1764 men- 
tions 7 as mute; the loss of 7 is probably due to weakness of stress. 


In Alnewick or Alnwick, now [‘enik], 7 was lost on account of the 
heavy consonant-group, cf. 7.78. 


|d, t/ and {d, pj. 

7.2. The vacillation found between /6/ and /d/ 
especially in the neighbourhood of r must be explained 
through the interdental stop, analphabetically written B0¢: 
the tip of the tongue forms a stop with the lower edge 
of the upper teeth. I heard this sound most distinctly 
in 1899 in the Yorkshire dialect of the Rev. C. F. Morris, 
who writes it ddh before (e)r; it is also found, I think, 
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in the Irish pronunciation of loud(her, broad(hjer. Tt may 
popularly be described as a [d] formed where [4] is usually 
formed, or as a [0] exaggerated into a stop. 

7.21. {rd/ > /rdj is tound in burden OE byrden 
{also byrden). Marlowe has burthen at least 5 times in 
Tamb., but burdening ibid. 1141. Shakespeare has burthen 
more frequently than burden. D 1640 says “‘burthen, 
many pronounce Th, like d”; C 1685 prefers d, as does 
the ordinary language, spoken and written, in our own 
days. But burthen is often written in a somewhat solemn 
style (e.g. Beaconsfield Loth. 96,436; Thackeray P J. 117, 
198, VF 41,269; Stevenson Jek.H. 22, 96). Ellis (Plea 153) 
pronounces [d] even if the word is spelt with ¢h, but 
NED recognizes both [d] and [d6].—The French word 
burden (OF b(o)urdo(wn) ‘low accompaniment, refrain’ has 
been mixed up with the native word and like that often 
has th.—Murder is from OE mordor. Marlowe has often 
murther, but Jew 1. 1589 imurder’d. Shakespeare rimes 
murther : further VA 896, but has murder ibd. 1031. Now 
the th-form has disappeared except, perhaps, vulgarly ; 
Thackeray (Ballads 1867 p. 92) in mock-serious style has 
“T cannot get further, This running is murther’; mwi- 
thered as vulg. Amr. in Aldrich, Stillwater Tr. 11.—OE 
gefordian has become afford; d is found from the 16the. 
~- Farthingale ‘a hooped petticoat’ was originally fardingale 
(155? verdynggale, << OF verdugale. 

In the following words /rd/ has prevailed after some 
time of vacillation: further OE furdor; C 1685 says 
“further sonatur cum d’'; B 1633 has farther, farthest and 
farder, fardest, furder and further, furdest and furthest as 
equivalent forms; furder still exists vulgarly, at least in 
US (MTwain, Mississ 14, Stockton, Lady 229). farthing; 
C 1685 sonatur cum d; vulgarly 19th c. often farden 
(Thackeray, etc.) 

7.22, The parallel change /rp/ > /rt/ may have 
existed. D 1627 says that h is mute in mirth; if that 
pronunciation was ever common, [p] has been re-intro- 

Jespersen, Modern Fnglish Grammar. M4 
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duced through the influence of the other abstract nouns 
in th. 

7.23. The change /dr/ >> /6r/ is found in father 
OE feder. mother OK modor . gather OE gaderian . tegether . 
weather OE weder . hither OF hider . thither . whither. ME 
had d, Caxton had d and th, Shakespeare only th. The 
change is carried through in a great many other words 
in Scotch, e.g. adder . bladder . ladder . fodder . udder 
(Murray, Dial. 121), and in Yorkshire, e.g. in consider, ete. 
(Wright, Windhill 88); also in Irish-English.— Rudder OE 
rodor now has [d]; C 1685 says ‘‘potius cum d quam th’; 
this word thus shows the opposite change. 

Homonyms: weather == wether OK wedr. 

7.241, Parallel to the change /dr/ > /dr/ we have 
also /tr/ > /pr/ in some words: lantern, F lanterne, is very 
often found spelt in early books lanthern (Shakespeare, 
Swift Tub 11) or lanthorn (Shakesp., etc., common 16th 
to 18th c.); the latter form is generally taken to represent 
a popular etymology (~ horn), which is not very probable. 
The spoken form no doubt was /lanprn/. ME and OF 
autour (also spelt auctor), which H 1569 still pronounced 
with /t/, has become author [obo]. This is commonly 
supposed to be a spelling-pronunciation, but where does 
the spelling with tk come from? It is found from the 
time when the ending was reduced into a syllabic /r/ and 
when jdr/ became /dr/, and seems to me to indicate a 
natural scund-change. /tr/ would come together only after 
the stressed syllable, and as a matter of fact we find that 
C 1627 and B1633 indicate A as mute in authoritie, but 
not In author. Milton, who was a very accurate speller, 
wrote author (often) and authoriz’d (Areop.32), but autority 
(ibid. 31). The latter word is now authority, the spelling 
th having been analogously transferred to it from author 
and having eventually influenced the pronunciation. ME 
Caterine (still with /t/ in H 1569) is now Catherine 
['keprin] with the same change, which was also supported 
by the etymological spelling from Greek. E 1787. pro- 
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nounced [t], and Se has (Loch) Cutrin. Does throne (2.622) 
belong here?? 

7.242, In other words the PE [p] is undoubtedly 
a. spelling-pronunciation: apothecary [o'popikeri], ME apo- 
tecary; E1787 (vol. I. 10) seems never to have heard any 
other sound than /t/. In Theobald the historical {tibold] 
is still heard, though [piobo‘id, -beld] is said to occur. 
But Thomas [tomes], Anthony [enteni], Thames [temz], 
thyme [taim] always have the old [tl]. 

7.243. We have the change /rt/ > /rp/ in swart 
OE sweart >> swarth (whence swarthy). In Dorothy, which 
had silent h according to J 1764 and E 1787, but which 
is now [dorapi], we have probably two forms, one with 
\t] from F and one with [p] from Greek. 

7.25. In the neighbourhood of 1, too, we have a 
change |d/ > |d/ (cf. OK). OE fidele has become fiddle. 
In Bethlehem > Bedlam it is doubtful whether we have 
the same change, as th may not have been sounded /0/; 
now the biblical name is pronounced with [p]. 

7.26. Before (syllabic) m the same sounds _inter- 
change in fathom, now ['fed(a)m] as in OK fedm, but in 
16th and 17th c. often with d: fadome (Sh. Romeo 503, 
Tp. I. 2.396, etc.); B 1633 has fatham (-an) and fadam; 
D 1640 says “fatham which some pronounce fadam”,. 
Does anthem (2.622) belong here? —Before n I may adduce 
Bethnal (Green), pronounced by Londoners Bednal according 
to H 1787; now always [bepnol]. 

In Bermoothes (Sh. Tp. I. 2.229 and other contemporary authors) 
we have th because of the spoken Spanish form with d = [6]; the 


present form Bermudas is from the Spanish spelling. Quod and 
quoth have been explained above, 2.213. 


Loss of w. 


7.31. W was lost in a strong syllable between a 
consonant and a rounded back vowel: two, early ME 
{two'], whose /a’/ was raised on account of the w: |two'] 
> |twu'] > [tu]; without /w/ in S 1547, H 1569, 


14* 
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G 1621, etc. sword, early |s(w)u'rd/, now [so'd]. In swore, 
where D 1640 says that w (as in sword) is ‘but moderately 
pronounced’, and which C 1679 pronounces like soar and 
sore, the [w] has been re-introduced by analogy from 
swear; Sc has [su‘r]. Swoon, ME swounen, cf. OF geswogen, 
was long pronounced /su'n/ (D 1640 w ‘scarcely pro- 
nounced at all’, C 1679, J 1764, E 1787: = soon, which 
according to W 1791 is vulgar; another form was /su‘nd/ 
> |/saund/ J 1764); now the word is little used and 
pronounced according to the spelling [swu'n]. Thus 
also swoop (KE 1787: = soop, i.e. soup), now [swu'p]; in 
both cases the tendency to avoid a homonym may have 
been a concurring reason for re-establishing [w]. Cf. also 
sultry by the side of swelter and zounds |dzu'ndz/ for God’s 
wounds. Sough (10.23) ME swough. ME wosen has become 
ooze because it was so often used after a consonant (it, 
blood, etc.) (Hempl). 

The loss of w occasioned two pairs of homonyms: 
two = too, to, and sword = soared, besides swoop = soup, 
and swoon == soon, which were subsequently discarded. 

The Chaucerian soote < swoote ‘sweet? was lost before our 
period. — Before front vowels w is retained: tain, twist, swing, 


swain. Stwum [swam] and swung [swan] are due to the other forms 
of the verbs: swim, swing. 


7.32, Jn weak syllables the loss of w takes place 
between a consonant and any vowel, especially syllabic /r/ 
(9.7): 

answer: w still heard H 1569, G1621; mute C 1685, 
E 1765, ete. 

conquer, conqueror [‘konke, ‘konkera|; but conquest 
['konkwest, -ist], perhaps because no /r/ followed. Cf. 
hanquet, below. 

liquor ['like]; but Ch. has licowr, which may belong 
to 7.31. 

-ward: the earliest instance I know, Malory, Morte 
Darth. 153, southard, may be a misprint. In the 18the. 
backward, forward as ‘baccard, forrard’ was familiar, with w 
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it was solemn (H 1787). Defoe, Rob. Cr.325 wvkard. W1791 
looks on awk’ard as vulgar. Ellis says (EEP 1164) ‘an 
older pronunciation of [‘fored, beked, o*kod}] may be 
occasionally heard from educated speakers; it is common 
among the vulgar’. Frequent in novels, etc., to denote 
vulgar speech, e.g. G. Eliot Mil! I. 6 backards and _for- 
rards | Dickens Domb. 147 (sailor ) out’ard bound | Hardy 
Tronies 209 west’ard | Hardy Wess. T. 160 in my _ in- 
nerds | M Twain Mississ. 16 forrard | Dickens Domb. passim 
Ed’ard. Southward is ['sAdad] or (more refined) ['saubwad]. 
—In toward(s) prep. the w is omitted after a vowel, cf. 
5.41 for the different accentuations: /'tu’(w)ord(z)/ >> 
[‘to'd(z)] (“as if written toard, rbyming with hoard’ W 
1791), /tu'ward(z)/ >> [ta'wo'd(z). twa'd(z)]; but the adjec- 
tive toward is now ['tou(w)ed], cf. froward [‘frou(w)ad]. 

-wark: Southwark ['sdak], spelling-pron. ['saupwok]. 

-worth: NED quotes halporth 1533, ha’porth 1672 for 
haifpennyworth; cf. also half-pe’rth (Ben Jonson 3.40); now 
the word is pronounced familiarly [‘heipop], and frequently 
written ha’porth in novels (H Caine, Christian 371, etc.; 
Hardy, Far fr. M. Cr. 278 hapeth); thus also ['penop, 
taponop], etc. (Hardy, ibid. 260 penneth.) 

-wick, -wich in many place-names. E 1765 and 1787 
mentions was mute in Alnwick = Annic’, Berwick, Chiswick, 
Stanwix, Dulwich, Greenwich, Ipswich, Norwich, which are 
now ['enik, ‘berik, ‘tfizik, ‘stenwiks, ‘dalids, ‘'grinids, 
(rarely ‘grinwitf), ‘ipsids, ‘ipswitf, ‘norid3], the spelling 
having begun to corrupt the pronunciation. Bromwich is 
[bramid3]; Woolwich [wulid3]; Sandwich see 6.8. Keswick 
and Warwick are always [kezik, worik], and Wightwick is 
said to be ['witik]. 

In some other place-names mentioned by E1765 and 
1787 as having w mute, it has now been generally re- 
introduced from the spelling: Welwyn, Derwent, Edgenure, 
Southwel, Bothwel, Wandsworth (pron. then Wandsor), Goodwin 
(Goodwyn), Welrvyn. 
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Tyrwhitt is still more frequently ['tirit] than ['ta*wit] 
(sp.-pron.) 

-wife: huswife from hus ‘house’ -++ wif ‘wife’ is found 
in many spellings without w, especially in the senses 
‘pert woman’, now generally hussy [‘hazi], and ‘needle- 
case’, formerly often hussive, now generally [‘hazif]; in 
the etymological sense generally re-formed ['hauswaif], 
which was not yet recognized by E 1765. Goodwife 
similarly >> goodive, goody [‘gudi]. Midwife formerly 
['midif], now usually: re-formed ['midwaif]. 

-swain: boatswain > ["bousn], Sh. Temp. I. 1.13 boson, 
E1765: tandw mute. cockswain or coxswain > ['koks(e)n], 
now usually cow. 

-wald OK ferscwald > threshold (Chaucer E 288, 291 
threshfold). Cotswold, in Sh. spelt Cotsale or Cotsall; this 
pronunciation is also mentioned by G 1621, who prefers 
the sp.-pron. with w, which has prevailed. 

~wale (OE walu): chainwale, now ['tfenol] and usually 
spelt channel; NED quotes 1769 Channels or Chain- Wales. 
Gunwale, now [gaAnol] and often spelt gunnel; E 1765: 
w mute. 

-will, -would: it will > itl [itl], John will > [dzon(e))], 
it would [ited], awkwardly spelt it'd, John would [dzoned]; 
after a vowel as in J will > JI’ll, he'll, I’d (EE I’ld), 
he’d perhaps transferred from the instances in which w 
followed a consonant; dialectally (SW) ich will > chill 
(Shakesp. Lear IV. 6.239, cf. Ancrene Riwle 76 icchulle). 

-women: G 1621 mentions /dzintlimin/ as a female 
pronunciation for /dzentlwimen]. 

Finally such common pronunciations in vulgar English as ['o'liz, 
‘a‘les] for always (G, Eliot Mill 1.6 allays, B. Shaw, Plays 2.119 
awlus) and ['sAmet} for somewhat (G. Eliot, ibid. swmmut), Ekalled 
vulgar for equalled, Dickens Domb. 414. 


[An] for [wan] one (a@ good ’un) does not belong to this chapter, 
as it is rather a survival of the old w-less form, 11.3. 


‘7.2. Old forms of quoth were koth, ko (see Roister 
Doister 44, 54), ka, doubtless developed in weak position 
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(quoth ‘she, etc.); G 1621 admits “koth” and “quoth”, 
D 1640 says “quoth, quasi koth’’. J 1701 has both pro- 
nunciations. Now the word is only known through the 
spelling and generally pronounced [kwoup]. On quod 
see 2.213, 


7.34. A [w] is now sounded in banquet, formerly 
banket (e.g. Sh. As II.5.58), and language, formerly langage, 
ef. F.; not always in languwor [leng(wje| and Jlanguet 
[‘leeng(w)et]. The [w]-pronunciation arose at a time when 
both forms of the above-mentioned words were still heard; 
its frequency is due to the Latinized spelling. Was languid, 
languish ever pronounced without [w]? 


7.35. A loss of /w/ or a transition from /wh/ > [h| 
is found in who OE hwa ME /hwo'/, whom, whose, now 
[hu’, hu’m, hu‘z]. Hart’s notations /huo, huom, huoz, huo‘z/ 
are ambiguous, as /huo/ may mean /hwo/, or /h/-a diph- 
thong; cf. his /ho'l, huo'l, huolei/ for whole, wholly (13.3). 
G 1621 had /whu', whu'm, who'm, whuz/, in which wh 
may be in deference to the ordinary spelling. D 1640 
mentions w as mute in who, whose, whom, whole, whore. 
As for the vowel of who see 3.522. Forms of who, etc., 
with [bw] or [f] are found in Scotland and Northumber- 
land, and forms with [w] in other northern dialects; this 
speaks against Logeman’s conjecture that [h]| is due to 
Scn influence (Archiv 117.42, cf. Mansion, ibid. 120. 156). 
The loss of /w/ seems to be due to the frequent unstressed 
employment of these pronouns, especially as relatives, 
and to their frequent occurrence after a consonant in a 
preceding word. 

Here may also be mentioned Colquhoun : quh is the Sc spelling 


for wh; 1 disappeared as well as the /w/-element of wh, and ow in 
Sc remained unchanged (8.27): [ke'hu'n, kow'hu'n). 


Loss of final /n/j. 
7.4, After /m/ a final /n/ has been lost (assimilated 


to /m]|): damn /dam/, now [dem]. condemn . hymn . limn . 
column . solemn . autumn. The loss is shown by such 
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inverse spellings as solembe (Sh LL V. 2.118, quarto of 
1598); C 1627 expressly says that m is mute in solemne 
and hymne. N has been everywhere retained in spelling, 
except in the occasional dam (for damned?: Meredith EH 134 
‘‘and dam rum chaps they were!”). 

Homonyms: damn = dam . hymn = him . linn = lund, 
formerly lim. 

Before a vowel, /n}is retained: damnation . condemnation . 
damnable . autumnal . solemnity. Before -ing |n| was formerly 
heard in ‘‘the solemn articulation of damning, condemning, 
etc.” (E1765, also Walker); auow the pronunciation without 
[n] has been analogously extended to these forms, though 
the NED has both pronunciations for the participle (but 
not the verbal noun) damning and recognizes ['deemnid| 
as a poetical form of damned by the side of [demd]. 


Final stops after nasals. 

@.o1. Final /mb/ has been reduced to /m/, the soft 
palate remaining in the lowered position instead of being 
raised: lamb > /lam/, now [lem]. dumb . climb . womb . 
comb [koum].coomb, also spelt comb, |ku'm] ‘dry measure’ 
OE cumb . coomb or combe [ku'm] ‘deep valley OE cumb . 
tomb [tum] . plumb . jamb F jambe . bomb [bam, bom]. 

The mute 0 is retained in writing, except in oakum 
(without J from 14th c.) OE deumba. Occasionally dum 
(Sh. Cas. III. 2.225) and similar spellings occur. G 1621 
has climb, comb, lamb without /b/, and the muteness of 
6 is often mentioned by subsequent orthoepists, e.g. 
C 1627 (in lamb . comb . thumb) and B 1633 (in comb . 
dumb . lamb . thumb . woomb . toomb). 

Inverse spellings were formerly frequent, e.g. doombe 
(Sh. As I. 3.85), solembe (see 7.4). They have found their 
way into the regular spelling of thumb OE puma, ME also 
with b . limb OE lim . (be)numb OE benumen. crumb OB 
cruma. In some ot these, however, a real /b/ may have 
developed betore the change /mb/ >> |m|. 

Homoryms: climb = clime . plumb = plum. 
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In recent loans, chiefly learned, [-mb] is pronounced: 
iamb ['aismb] . zimb [zimb] ‘an Abyssinian fly’. Succumb 
has [-m] more often than [-mb]; rhomb is both [rom] 
and [romb]. 

In one name {p] is dropped after [m]: Beauchamp 
[bit fam ]. 

7a2. jb] was retained medially in /mbl, mbr/: 
bramble [breembl] . thimble . shambles (in all of which /b/ 
is an insertion in the inflected forms, cf. 2.11) . symbol . 
cymbal | timber . slumber (2.11). Also before a vowel |b] 
is pronounced: bombard (5.73) . incumbent, eic.; in climbing, 
climber, etc., it may have been usually pronounced, but 
is now analogically mute: [klaimin, klaimo]. Note also 
Lambeth [ieembep, -ap| << Lamb-hyf. 

7.53. The change |/ng/ > /y/ is physiologically a 
complete parallel to that of {/mb/ > /m/. We thus have 
final [yn] in sing . long . tongue . harangue [haren], ete. 
which were formerly pronounced with /ng/. 

7.54, /g/ is retained in /ngl, ygr/: single [singl] . 
angle . England . English, which some people, however, 
pronounce ['inlend, ‘inlif] instead of [inglond, inglif] . 
anyer |eenga| . angry . finger . longer . stronger . younger. 
[yng] is also the sound in the three superlatives: longest . 
strongest . youngest. This is a survival of the early state 
of things, in which only final /g/ was dropped. Gill 1619 
has /n/ finally, but /ng/ medially, not only in spangle, 
intangle, but also in hanged, hanging, etc. (see Jiriczek s 
ed. p. XLID. We see the slow extension of the /g/-less 
forms with special clearness in Elphinston 1765 and 1787, 
who has /yg/ not only in prolongation, where it is still 
found: [proulon'geifon], but also in prolonging and in syn- 
tactic combinations like prolong it, sing aloud, spring eternal, 
strong and mighty, and, though more rarely, in young 
Leander, long repose, the /g/-less pronunciation being thus 
reserved for the absolutely final position. Traces of these 
sentence doublets have now completely disappeared, and 
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analogy has led to the use of [n] without [g] in singing, 
singer, etc., also in such rare comparatives and superlatives 
as cunninger, cunningest, and wronger. Walker mentions 
longer without /g/ as an Irish pronunciation. 

7.00. Parallel to the loss of /b/ after /m/ and of 
|g/ after /n/ we should expect a loss of /d/ after the 
third nasal /n/; but it is found only exceptionally. OF 
lande > ME laund ‘open space among woods’, the only 
form in Shakespeare, also used by Dryden, becomes laune 
(this form found as early as 1548), now lawn; the sense 
‘plain of grass’ does not appear till the 18th ec. Scand 
> scan. OE wesend >> weasand, wezand, in which d was 
mute according to S 1780 and other orthoepists, while 
recent dictionaries recognize only ['wi'z(a)nd]. Turkish 
tulbend yields the early form turbond, found in Shakesp 
Cy III. 3.6, and Oth. V. 2.353, where: Turbond-Turke is 
generally interpreted in modern editions as turbaned Turk, 
while it is probably a compound noun (= turban Turk); 
the familiar form turban may be explained either through 
E loss of d or from the French form. (Other early forms 
are turbant and turribant). 

Forms like fin’, min’ are Scotch (Burns), but also 
frequent in American books as vulgarisms; pun’ = pound 
is Scotch, but also found sometimes as an English vul- 
garism (Thackeray, Hogg. Diam. 15). 

D is very often dropped in and, thus regularly, but 
not exclusively, before consonants. Hart 1570 writes /and/ 
in his biblical and devotional pieces, /an/ in the more 
colloquial ones. 

7.61. More frequent than the loss of /d/ is the 
adding of /d/ after /n/, especially after /u'/, now [au]: 
ME soun OF son (Malory 56 sowne) > Mod sound. OE 
punian ME poune pounde Mod pound v. ME boun ‘ready to 
go’ Sen bain Mod bound. ME horehoune ‘marrubium’ Mod 
hoarhound. ME astone astoune Mod astound. ME expoune, 
compoune Mod expound, compound (which might be also inf, 
from the ptc. as in other verbs). A frequent early form 
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of swoon is sound or swound. In vulgar speech some of 
the early forms in -nd still survive, which have been dis- 
carded from Standard English: gownd (Fielding TJ 1.193, 
E 1787, Pegge Anecd. 1803, etc.) for gown . drownd (pte. 
drownded Swift Pol. Con. 66, Pegge, frequent in Dickens, 
Thackeray, G. Eliot, etc.) for drown. Dickens humorously 
interprets the form: ‘“‘Dead?—Drowndead”, D. Cop. 31. 

The same /nd/ after other vowels: ME hine ‘farm- 
workman’ Mod hind . lawn ‘kind of linen’ is also found 
in the form lawnd(e) or laund(e) (from Laon). The Rhine 
is vulgarly called the Rhind (Thackeray, P 3.327). F 
ruban >> ribbon, often ribband (popular etymology: band, 
bond?); the d must have been generally pronounced, though 
J 1764 says ‘‘d quiescent in ribband’. Ptisan F tisane, 
had a form in d: D 1640 has ptisand, or ptizon, pron. 
tisand. Mod yond as a by-form of yon might, perhaps, be 
mentioned here, though it is often explained from yonder. 
Poland, F Pologne, Lat. Polonia, Polen, by the addition 
of -d is assimilated to land, cf. Poleland 7.84. 

Homonyms through this addition of /d/: sownd . pound. 
bound . hind. 

7.62. <A final /t/ is very often added after /n/: 
peasant OF paysan . pheasant OF faisan . tyrant . parchment 
F parchemin . cormorant F cormoran . pageant ME pagin 
late Latin pagina . truant F truand Welsh truan . pennant 
‘narrow flag’ from pennon (which is still found) OF penon . 
margent, Shakespeare’s form for margin, is still found 
vulgarly. orphant frequent in 16th and 17th c. for orphan. 
surgiant was mentioned by Hart 1570 as the pronunciation 
of ‘many of the Countrie men’ for ‘surgian’, and Pegge 1803 
mentions sermont, verment, surgeont as vulgar. Scotch has 
saumont for salmon. But the ¢ of all these forms is hardly 
due to an English ‘sound-law’, as we should, then, be at 
a loss to explain its absence from children, women, fasten, 
golden, etc. The ¢ is only found in foreign nouns, and 
is no doubt added on the analogy of the alternation often 
found in OF between a singular in -n¢t and a plural in 
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-ns; just as the sg. merchant, sergeant, tenant, etc. cor- 
responded toa pl. in -xs, so also a sg. peasant was formed 
to the pl. in -xs (OF has also paisant), ete. In parchment 
(vermint, sarmunt) -nt is, perhaps, rather due to ornament 
and other words in -ment; in ancient OF ancien, to the 
participles in -ent and -ant; alient is also found for alien. 
Plurals in -nts are found in the NED s.v. artisan, partisan: 
andg from the 16th, 17th, and 18th e. In Shakespeare’s 
Wint. T. IV. 3.40 we have currence ‘currants’, and Walker 
1791 says ‘“‘in currant and currants the t is always mute”. 
Cf. below on [nts] and [ns] 7.73. 

7.63. We may here mention some instances of /d} 
added after other sounds than /n/. Vile often appears in 
Elizabethan authors as vild, vilde; F moule has become 
mould ‘matrix, form’. The nautical words woold ‘to wind 
about, to pass (a rope) around a fished piece’ and hold 
‘cavity of a ship’ are from Dutch woelen and from Aholl, 
hole, the latter no doubt under the influence of the verb 
hold.—Vizor F visiére is often called vizard or visard in 
the 16th and 17the., thus pretty regularly in Shakespeare, 
who has also the pte. adj. vizarded . Lanyard, lamard << 
lannier . Gizzard << ME giser OF g(wiser. In these it 
is probably the common suffix -ard (coward, drunkard, etc.), 
which has extended its sphere, cf. also 19th c. vulgarisms 
like scholard (Pegge, p. 60, G. Eliot, Mill 1.4 and 14, ete). 

7.64. <A /t/ is very frequently added after /s/. This 
is certainly a purely phonetic phenomenon (cf. German 
papst . palast . obst . jetzt . einst . sonst, Danish taxt, Swed. 
eljest . medelst . (h)warest), though in whilst it might be 
te = pe atter the spirant (cf. lest << (by) Iles fe). The 
addition is especially frequent after the adverbial s: againes 
> against . «midst . amongst . betwiat . erst (= ere, different 
trom the superlative erst, see my Studier over eng. kasus 
198) . vg. oucet [wAnst] == once, teyst = twice (thus B. 
Shaw Plays 2.120), ete. Pegge, Anecd., mentions-as vulgar 
“nyst and myster, for nice and nicer; cldst and cléster, for 
close and closer; sinst, for since; wonst, for. once’. Kipling 
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has acrost the seas, chanst = chance. B. Shaw chawnst, 
Plays f. Pur. 266. Among recognized forms may still 
be mentioned list, chiefly used in pl. lists ‘tilting ground’ 
OF lice . hoist early hoise (Sh. Defoe Rob. Cr. 62). earnest 
‘instalment, pledge’ << OF erres (confounded with the other 
earnest OE eornust) . interest the vb., in Chaucer, Spenser, 
etc., interesse (may also be due to the sb., OF interest). 
The vert ¢o worst Ishould explain in the same way from 
worse (cf. to better), though the superlative may of course 
underlie the vb. (hest is a doubtful example). 

7.65. [t] is added after [f] in graft, early graff 
OF grafe, in draft a by-form of drag’, clift = cliff, common 
in 16th and following centuries; Pegge mentions as vulgar 
paragraft for paragraph, cf. fottygraft and telegraft in Sketch- 
ley, Cleopatra’s Needle p. 41 and 67. 

‘7.¢. A consonant is liable at any time to be dropped 
in a consonant group, especially if it is the least sonorous 
in the group, generally a stop (shut consonant). A special 
case is a stop between a homorganic nasa] on the one 
hand and another consonant. As the whole difference 
between such groups as [mpt, mps, nts, ntf, ndz, nkt, 
ntl] and [mt, ms, ns, nf, nz, nt, nl] consists in the soft 
palate being raised a fraction of a second earlier or later, 
—our clumsy alphabetical writing exaggerates the dif- 
ference—it is no wonder that the middle consonant should 
often be dropped here. In /stn/ >> [sn] the process is 
inversed, the soft palate being lowered too early. In 
jstl] >> [sl] the only difference lies in the rapidity of 
the process of opening the side apertures. - The slightness 
of the difference in articulation renders it often acousti- 
cally difficult to decide whether there is a middle con- 
sonant or no. In this section the lists of these and 
similar omissions of consonants will be arranged according 
to the consonant left out. But it should be noted that 
inaccuracy in the transitional movements does not always 
lead to the loss of a consonant; it may also lead to the 
insertion of one. This is very frequently the case in 
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America; Grandgent (Publ. of Mod. Lang. Ass. of America 
IV. 68ff.) gives statistics for the insertion of [p] after 
[mm] in warmth, camphor; something, |t] after [n] in answer, 
sense (made = cents), fourteenth, and [k| after [y] in length, 
strength. In England the same phenomenon is found 
occasionally and individually; I have noted the following 
instances in the pronunciation of a university professor 
(a native of London): {drempt . wo'mpp . fra‘nts . od'va‘nts . 
sents . lenkp] for dreamt . warmth . France . advance . 
sense . length. 

The chronology of such changes as those treated in 
this sectior. must necessarily be uncertain, a3 the changes 
may occur at any time, and the place of this chapter 
in my chronological systeu: consequently is somewhat 
arbitrary. 


7.71. [p]: In the groups /mt, ms, mf/ much un- 
certainty has at all times prevailed: OE #mettig ME emti, 
now written empty |'em(p)ti] . prompt | prom(p)t] . jumped 
(dz4m(p)t] . symptom ['sim(p)tem] . contempt [kon'tem(p)t] . 
Hampstead [‘hem(p)sted, -id| . seamstress or sempstress 
['sem(p)stris] . ME glymsen, now glimpse [glim(p)s] . con- 
sumption [ken'sam(p)fon] . presumption [pri'zam(p)fon] . 
Hampshire ['hem(p)fo]. Cf. also the spellings Thompson = 
Thomson, Sampson, Simpson; compter, accompt are Frenchified 
spellings of counter, account. 


@.¢2, (dj: Batchelor, in 1809, mentions the pro- 
nunciation [nz] (by him written nzy) for -nge as found in 
Bedfordshire, e.g. in strange, pron. ‘‘streynzy’’; he adds, 
“it appears very doubtful whether d either is or ought 
to be pronounced [in educated speech] in such cases, as 
its absence makes the words flow more smoothly from 
the tongue’. This is, if Iam not mistaken, the earliest 
mention of /ndz/ >> [nz]. Later phoneticians mention 
this pronunciation very frequently; it is found in hinge . 
fringe . revenge . change . strange . stranger .danger . ginger . angel. 
It is often extremely difficult to decide whether a [d] is 
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found or not, especially before an unstressed syllable, as 
in ginger. 

In bulge, indulge, divulge both [ldz] and [13] may be 
heard nowadays. | 

/d/ is lost in some other consonant-groups: Wednesday, 
Latimer in Skeat’s Specimens III p. 247 wensdaye, Sh. Ro 
1. 1885 the old editions wendsday, wensday and wednesday; 
d is given as mute by J 1764, E 1787, etc.; now ['wenzdi] 
or, more or less influenced by the spelling, ['wednadi, 
-dei] . dared not > daren’t, frequently used as a past tense, 
see ESt. 23.461 . ordinary |o'nri], now rather vulg. as 
already indicated in W 1791 . studdingsail, sailors’ pron. 
[‘stansl] . E 1787 mentions “Wensberry’ = Wednesbury; 
Ellis gives [wedzberi] (sic) or ['wenzberi]. 

Between /n/ and another consonant: Windsor ['winza] . 
hands, pounds, stands, etc. often [heen'z, paun‘z, sten‘z] . 
handsome |‘hensoam] (J 1764) . handsel, also spelt hansel 
[‘heensl] . friendship [frenfip] . landscape ['lenskip, -skeip] . 
grandfather, grandmother (orig. rather t than d), Caxton 
R74 graunfadre, now ['grenfa‘da, etc.]|, cf. the abbreviations 
gran, granny . handful ['heenful] . errandboy ['eranboi] . 
landlord, landlady ([lenlo'd, -leidi] . handkerchief (J 1764 
“hankecher’’) with subsequent change of the nasal | henko- 
tfif]. Thus also after /1/: Guildford ['gilfod] . coldblooded 
|'koulbladid]. It is difficult to tell how old the loss may 
be in most of these combinations; in careful pronunciation 
[d] is often retained on account of etymological feeling 
or of the spelling. In less familiar compounds, such as 
handstroke, landslide, [d] is usually retained. ‘din [hazbond| 
is constantly omitted before a following consonant, as 
[mai hazban nouz]’ Ellis EEP 1161.—London is vulgarly or 
dialectally ['lan(o)n] ‘“Lunnon’’, recognized by E 1765.— 
Sh. Meas. III. 1.96 has damnest = damnedst (superlative). 

7.731. [t]: /nt{] regularly becomes [nf]. French is 
written /fren{/ in Hart's phonetic writing 1569; J 1701 
recognizes the sound of sh written nch ‘“‘im all words’; 
E 1787 teaches the omission of ¢t everywhere; his examples 
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are French, branch; most 19th c. phoneticians transcribe 
French, bench, wrench, etc. with [nj], but Miss Soames 
generally transcribed with [ntf]. Where a new syllable 
follows, especially if it has secondary stress, [nt{] seems 
more usual than [nf], thus in Manchester, Winchester, though 
J 1701 pronounced [nf] in these words. The reduction 
of the group took place before the change /tj/ >> [tf]; 
venture, therefore, is ['ventfo], rather than [‘venfo]. 


7.732. The reduction of /It{/ to [If] was noticed 
in 1701 by Jones, who gives Colchester as the only instance. 
E 1787 gives the omission as an invariable rule. Now 
{1f] is more frequent than [lt{] in belch, milch, which 
Sweet, Miss Soames, and others transcribe [belf, milf], 
but probably rarer than [It{] in Colchester ['koultfista]. 


7.783. The reduction ot /stl/ to [sl] must have 
begun in the 16th c., as bristle is sometimes written 
brissle (Sh. Tw. I. 5.8 fol.) and rustle sometimes rvssle 
(Sh. Meas. IV. 3.58), but the early phoneticians do not 
omit the /t/: H 1569 has ¢ in castle and epistle, M 1582 
in whistle, 8 1567 and G 1621 in thistle. HE 1765 and 
W 1791 teach the omission as a general rule (in nesfle, 
jostle, castle, Astley, Westly, ostler, mistletoe, etc.); in pestle 
they pronounce the ¢. Modern phoneticians write [sl] in 
bustle . nestle . wrestle . ostler, etc., but according to Sweet 
HES § 929, Scotch pronunciation has [t] in castle. Where 
-ly is added to a word in -st, the [t] is often pronounced 
on account of the etymological consciousness: justly, ete. 
Ellis, however, pronounced [d5Asli], EEP IV. 1206, and 
jusly is written as a vulgar form by Thackeray (Burlesques 
1869, 107). Sweet has [bisli] beastly in familiar style 
(Primer of Spoken E.) 


7.¢34. Similarly /stn/ is reduced into [sn]. In 
Gill's transcriptions (1621), hasten and moisten still have 
[t/. HE 1765 gives /sn/ everywhere, while S 1780 recog- 
nizes /sn/ after a short vowel only: glisten . listen . fasten, 
but has /stn/ after a long vowel: hasten . chasten. Now 
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[sn] is heard in all the words mentioned, and in christen . 
listen . chestnut, etc. Also in used not ['ju'snt], see ESt 
23.461. 

7.735. Also in /ftn/ the /t/ is regularly dropped. 
H 1569 and G 1621 still pronounce /t/ in often, but it 
seems to have been always mute in the 18th and 19thc.. 
until quite recently pedants have tried to re-introduce it 
on account of the spelling. In Pett Ridge’s Son of the 
State (1904?) p. 114, of’en is written as a vulgar form. 
Soften is generally ['so()fn], while such an unfamiliar 
word as swviften would more naturally be sounded ['swift(a)n | 
than ['swifn], because it would be felt as put together of 
’ swift+-en, while soften is heard and said often enough to 
be felt as one indivisible word. Swiftly is scarcely ever 
pronounced without [t]. 

7.736, = |t/ is lost in /stm]: Christmas, E1765 and 
W i791 without ¢, now [‘krismas] . Westmoreland ['wesmo- 
land]. In Westminster ['wes(t)minsta], postman [‘pous(t)men |, 
postmaster ['pous(t)ma‘sta] it is often analogically re-intro- 
duced.—In asthma and isthmus th in the old pronunciation, 
still found in many 19th c. dictionaries and in Hyde 
Clarke's Grammar 1879, represented [t], but this was 
familiarly dropped, and ['esme, ‘ismes] is still usual, 
though the sp.-pron. ['esbmo, ‘isbmos| may be heard. 

[t/ is lost in |stb/: wristband ['risbond| or with voice- 
assimilation ['rizbond ]. 

The jt/ is also lost in Hertfordshire |'ha'fadf(ija], in 
the usual sailors’ pronunciation of captain [‘keepn]: cf. also 
boatswain 7.32. Mortgage (¢ silent, W 1791 &c.) may have 
been adopted after ¢ had become mute in French; now 
[mo'gids, -ed5]; and the same may be true of Montyomery 
[ mon'gamori J. 

7.¢@a¢. |t/ is often lost colloquially in such com- 
binations as must be ['mAs(t) bi, mos bi] . mast show [mes 
‘fou] . you must do it ['ju' mos du‘ it] . most pitiful [mous 
'‘pitifl] . next month ['neks 'manp] . next day . next door 
neighbour . last place |'la‘s 'pleis] . last thing . last Christ- 
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mas . half past five |‘ha't pa’s faiv]. I’ve just been [dzAs 
bin] . roast beef [rous bi'f] . almost by heart [olmous bai 
ha‘t] . didn’t like [didn ‘laik] . haven’t told [heevn 'tould] . 
don’t come [doun kam] . can’t be helped ['ka‘n bi ‘helpt] . 
won't do [woun ‘du’] . shan’t think . Even don’t know ['dou 
‘nou] (or “dunno’) and don’t go [doun gou] with as- 
similation. 

7.¢38. Gemman, which is common colloquially from 
ab. 1550 (Roister Doister, etc.), but was later considered 
vulgar (in the 19the. in Byron, Marryat, Kingsley,,. etc.), 
is hardly from gentleman, but rather from gentman (OF 
adj. gent << Lat. genitu-). Cf. “gennleman”, Hardy Life’s 
Tronies 78. 

E1765 and 1787 mentions Ritchason, Robbeson as col- 
Joquial pronunciations of Richardson, Robertson.—Note also 
mistress >> ‘“‘Mrs’’, i.e. [maisis, -iz], especially before proper 
names, and the parallel mons’ous = monstrous in ‘swell’ 
language, frequent in Thackeray. 

7.739. After /k/, /t/ is often dropped in the groups 
[ktl/: perfectly, exactly (cf. 12.75), and /ktn/: exactness, etc. 
[kts/ is often reduced to [ks], which leads to a confusion 
of sect (the plural of which became /seks/) and sex in 
Elizabethan dramatists (see Nares); see also Swift, Jour- 
nal 100: See your confounded sect! (= sex). J 1701 
pronounces acts, facts with or without ¢; cf. also Ellis 
EEP 1168 [‘obdzeks]. Respeck, convick, subjic are often 
found in vulgar speech for -ct (Thackeray, etc.). 

Slep, kep, swep seem to be the regular 19th ce. vulgar 
forms for slept, ete. (Thackeray, Stevenson, Pett Ridge, etc.) 

@.74, {k/ in /ykt/ is often retained, though [benft, 
distint, pAntjuol, -t{uel] are by no means rare pronunciations 
of thanked, distinct, punctual. |nks/, etc.: anxious, anxiety 
generally ['enfos, een/zaiiti,-oti], distinction, conjunction per- 
haps more frequently [distinkfon, ken'dzankfon] than 
without [k]. 

'k]/ is lost in /skl/>[sl] (parallel with /stl/): muscle, 
J1701 with /sl/ or /zl/, now ['masl], thus now homo- 
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nymous with mussel, which is etymologically the same 
word.—Further in the most usual pronunciation of asked 
[ast]; E 1765 makes /k/ mute in askt, Eskdale, arctic, 
ete., while in 1787 he says that the pronunciation is 
optional. In Cradle Songs, by Rhys, p. 40 we have the 
time “Sleep bas just passed, and me he asked’. Are 
the forms ‘I asts you’ (B. Shaw, Cashel Byron 68) and 
“asted’”’ (Pett Ridge, Son of State 6) correctly observed ? 
It is difficult to account for Cockburn = ['koubo'n], if 
the name had originally /k/. 


7.75. |n/ is lost (assimilated to m) in a frequent 
pronunciation of government [gavamont], approved by 
E 1787 and Miss Soames 1897, but rejected by most 
orthoepists. 


7.¢6, |v! and /f/ are often lost in twelvemonth (Bacon 
twellmonth, S 1780, E1787, W 1791), twelvepence (S 1780, 
E 1787), twelfth (KE 1787, of. Thackeray, Van. F. 22). 
Cf. also the formerly universal ji’pence, fippence (J 1701, 
E 1765, etc.), still sometimes [fipons]. Halfpenny, half- 
pence, cf. 7.78. 

ip] is often lost in /nps/: months [uans*], sevenths 
[‘sevns']; also in other plurals of ordinals: sixths [siks’ ]. 
Further in the familiar pronunciation of south-west and 
north-west (Defoe, Rob. Cr. 1719 p. 13 to the Norward. 
Dickens Ch. 5 Nor’ Wester. H. Caine Manxm. 12. nor- 
nor-west, etc.). When J 1701 says that North is ‘‘sounded 
Nore by seamen’, he probably is thinking only of such 
compounds. Vulgarly in ['smifl] = Smithfield and some’ing 
(Pett Ridge, Son of the State 6).—/06/ is lost in clothes, 
which is thus made homonymous with close vb.; Dryden 
rimes knows : cloaths; now [kloudz] (sp.-pr.) is beginning 
to be re-introduced. Cf. also “old clo’ shops” (for instance 
Zangwill, in Cosmopolis 1897. 614). 


7.77. |z| is sometimes left out before n: [int it] 
may be heard for isn’t it, C 1685 has ’ent for is not facili- 


tatis causa (cf. aint); wan’t is said to be frequent in 
16* 
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America for wasn’t. This accounts for the frequent use 
of don’t |dount| instead of doesn’t, which cannot be ex- 
plained as a simple morphological substitution of one 
personal form of the verb for another, as do is not similarly 
substituted for does when no not follows. 

7.7%. {1} is lost in Cholmondeley (J 1764), now [tfamli], 
and Chelmsford. (J 1701, see Ekwall § 577), still some- 
times [tfemzfod]; formerly also in Dunelm, Kenelm (J 1701), 
ef. Lincoln 7.1. The traditional pron. of Marylebone (in 
London) is [meriban, -bon], but now the / is often sounded. 
These cases are independent of, and probably earlier 
than, the loss of 1 between jau, ou/ and lip consonants, 
103; at any rate we have here no trace of the /u/ 
developed in the latter case. Thus also halfpenny, half- 
pence [heip(a)ni, heipens| as well as one pronunciation of 
Ralph |reif|: /a/ was here lengthened by compensation 
before the fronting of /a’] and thus has become [ei]; cf. 
10.523.—How old is the vg on’y for only? 

7@.¢9. An |r| was often lost in consonant-groups 
(this early loss has nothing to do with the later dropping 
of r, 13.2, as shown by the vowel): ME par(a)lysie pare- 
lisy > palsy, now ['po'lzi] . Marlvsrough, now usually 
['ma‘lb(a)ra]. forecastle, now sailors’ pron. |'fouksl], in which 
[ou] indicates early loss of r . are not > ain’t [eint] . 
Worstead, as a common noun spelt worsted, now ['wustid],. 
though the town is now sometimes by sp.-pron. made — 
into ['wuested| . Worcester > ['wusta] (already G 1621). 
Cirencester, in Holinshed Circester or Circiter, in Sh. R2 
V. 6.3 (quartos and fol.) Ciceter > ['sisisto] and ['sisita], 
now beginning sp.-pron. ['sairinseste|. scorch F escorchier 
-> scotch ‘to cut slightly’ (Ekwall). Before st the loss is 
frequent in the (now) vulgar bust, fust, for burst, first 
(thus after the vowel-change 11.12), cf. cussed, which 
tends to become differentiated from cursed, vulg. nuss for 
nurse . darse OF dars > dace. OE bers ME bars > base, 
bace; the mod. form bass [ba‘s] might be explained from 
[ar] > [a']. On early loss of r in harsh, etc., see Ekwall, 
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Jones § 583 and literature quoted there, also Pogatscher, 
Anglia 31.261. Note vg [dessei]< dare say. 


7.8. Haplology consists in pronouncing once instead 
of twice some sound or group of sounds. A sort of 
illusion is produced, the sound being connected by the 
hearer with what follows as well as with what precedes. 
—It is not always easy to draw the line between haplo- 
logy and other losses of sounds: Saint in its weak form 
often becomes [sn]; in St. Thomas [sn'tomes] we have 
haplology, in St. John [sndzon] haplology with voice- 
assimilation (see below), and in St. Paul [sn'po‘l] a simple 
loss of [t]. . 

7.8E, [t, d|: OE eahtatiene ME eightetene (4 syllables 
in Ch. A 3223) > eighteen . OE éah(ta)tig eighty . ME 
honestetee (4syllables in Ch. E 422, OF honnestete) > honesty. 
On wet = wetted, exhaust = exhausted, frustrate = frustrated, 
wed == wedded (sent == sendde), etc. see Vol. II. Parttaking, 
parttaker >> partaking, -er, whence partake. — Wha(t) to 
do . las(t) time . nex(t) time . give it (Do me . that would 
do him good, rapidly [det o du‘ im'gud]. a goo(d) deal.— 
Sh R2 IV. 1.148 Prevent it, resist it, let it not be so, 
probably to be read [pri'vent’, rizist it] etc. with a long 
[t'] for [tit], rather than with 'sist for resist, as Abbott 
and Herford propose . put’t Lear IV. 6.189; cf. on that 
= that it Franz, ESt. 25. 428; let (it) go Sh. Cor. ILL. 2.18. 
Here may also be mentioned the familiar How do? (thus 
freyuently written in Thackeray, etc.) == How do you do? 


7.82, [n]: OE sunnandeg > Sunday . Monday . OE 
féowerténe-niht > fortnight . sevennight > ['senit] . profa(ne)- 
ness and pro(ne)ness common in the 16th and 17the. 
(Fitzedward Hall, Mod. E. 189); but jiness for fineness may 
be direct from F finesse. 

7.83. [s]: Phoebus’ car, princess’ == princesse’s or 
prineesses, for conscience’ sake, sense == _ senses, etc. see 
Vol. I]. Miss for Missis = Mistress, mentioned by C 1685 
(Mis pro Mistris Magistra) and common from the 18thc.; 
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it is now differentiated from the full word by being 
applied to unmarried women only . Gloucester, Leicester 
['glosta, lesto], etc. . let’(s) sit down . yes, sir [jesa].—This 
for this is was formerly extremely common, see Chaucer 
A 1091, B 4247, E 56, G 366, Parl. of B 650; Jack 
Straw III. 1.46, Ml F 1321, BJo I 938, 95, Sh Meas V. 131, 
Lr IV. 6.187, Cymb II. 2.50; Leonatus = Leonatus is ibid. 
III. 6.89. 


7.84. [1]: Chaucer’s hwmblely (three syllables, LGW 
156) has become humbly (two syllables), and similarly we 
have now idly (Hart. ‘eidllei’ with the first 1 syllabic), nobly, 
simply, etc., but in wholly, solely both I's are heard in care- 
ful speech; soly is found Sh. Cor. IV. 7.16 fol. For 
other examples (and for -ly = -lily) see Vol. II. OE Engla- 
land ME Engleland > England (three syllables still excep- 
tionally in Sh R3 IV. 4.263, . Poleland (16th c.) >> Poland, 
cf. 7.61. Fitzedward Hall, Mod. E.189 quotes examp/(leJless 
from Ben Jonson and paralle(Diess from Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 


7.85. |r]: OE berern > ME bern now barn . cirur- 
gien > surgeon. ore rotund > orotund. In rapid or vulgar 
pronunciation temporary, library, literary are reduced: 
['‘tempori, ‘laib(e)ri, ‘litari], written tempory, libery, littery 
by Thackeray (Pend. III. 350, 62, Van. F. 346); even 
February > ['febri] (also ['febjuori] through dissimilation 
of r or through analogy with January). Cf. also Burns 
I. 193 whare ye gaun? = where are..; in Standard 
English, too, [we'aju ‘gouin] may be heard. 

7.86. Other instances of haplology: (mam).na . (pa)pa . 
probably vg ['probli]. OE twiwinter > twinter (provincial, a 
beast two winters old) . wi(th) that. Sh Tp I. 1.66 Let’s 
all sinke with’ King (= with the) . ’had, *hath = he had, 
he hath, see 6.13. Cf. also /ii/ > [i], etc. 9.81. 

7.87. Closely related to haplology is the reduction 
of two consonants, differing only by voice and absence 
of voice (haplology with voice-assimilation), as in: 
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pb] > [b]: cupboard, Hepburn in E 1787, now ['kabad, 
‘hebo'n] or [‘hepbo'n] . Campbell ['kembal] or ['kemoal] . 
raspberry |'ra‘zbari ]. 

[td] >> [d]: sit down often ['sidaun] . nex(t) day . 
what) d(o) you say? . a grea(t) deal . wouldn’(t) do. 

kg] >> [g]: blackguard ['bleged ]. 


7.9. Some written consonants which are not pronounced 
hardly belong to the history of English sounds; such are the mute 
g m diaphragm {daiafram], apothegm [epehem], paradigm [perodim]), 
the mute ch in drachm [drm], also spelt dram, and yacht [jot], the 
mute p before t, s and n in »tarmigan, Ptolomy, psulm, pneumatic, 
etc., 6 before d in bdellium. _ Phlegm is a learned spelling of early 
fleme (OF fleume, flemme); pron. [flem]; in phlegmatic [g] is sounded 
{fleg'meetik]. 


Chapter VIII. 
The Great Vowel-shift. 


8.11. ‘he great vowel-shift consists in a general 
raising of all long vowels with the exception of the two 
high vowels /i'/ and /u'/, which could not be raised further 
without becoming consonants and which were diphthongized 
into /ei, ou/, later [ai, au]. In most cases the spelling 
had become fixed before the shift, which accordingly is 
one of the chief reasons of the divergence between spelling 
and sound in English: while the value of the short vowels 
(bit . bet . bat . full . folly) remained on the whole intact, 
the value of the long vowels (bite . beet . beat . abate . 
foul . fool . foal) was changed. This change is disguised 
in the case of /u'/, because the digraph ou (ow) seems 
better adapted to express the modern diphthong than the 
ME wmonophthong /u’/. 

The shift may be represented graphically thus: 
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aiw il) w= au 
Pilof 
e oO 
hin 
SBE 
T 
a" 


The change /a‘/ > /e’/ is practically to be considered 
parallel to the other changes, though the movement, which 
was chiefly upwards in the other cases, was here chiefly 
a forward movement; cf. Lehrbuch der Phonetik § 147, 
162f. On the later change of /e’/ in beat to [i*, ij], by 
which beet and beat became identical, see 11.7. 

The following is a table of the development of some 
typical words. 


ME Mod.spell. Chaucer Shakespeare now 


bite bite [bi'ta/ [beit] [ bait] 

hete beet beta} —«[b't/_—S«[ birt, ijt] 
bete beat |be'ta] [be't| [bi't, bijt | 
abate abate abate] — fa'bet/ —_ [a beit] 
foul foul 'fu'l| /foul/ [faul | 

fol fool [fo'l] [ful] [fu'l, fuwl] 
jole foal [folo| [for] / [foul] 


So comprehensive a change cannot, of course, have 
been accomplished all at once. Jt must have been very 
gradual, taking place by insensible steps. And the changes 
of the single vowels cannot be considered separately; they 
are all evidently parts of one great linguistic movement, 
which affected all words containing a long vowel in ME. 


8.12. At which end of the series did the movement 
originate? Luick (Untersuchungen p. 78) says that as ju’ 
was diphthongized in those parts of the country only 
where /o'/ advanced to /u'/, the inference is conclusive 
that /u’/ was diphthongized on account of the advance 
of jo'} to /u'/; lo] as it were drove away /u'/, and there 
is, thus, a causa] nexus between the two sound changes. 
Similarly, on p. 79, he thinks the transition /e'/ > /i'] 
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the primary change which caused the diphthongization of 
jij. But the nexus may be equally well established the 
other way: after /t'/ and uj had heen diphthongized, 
there was nothing to hinder /e’/ and /o'/ from moving 
upwards and becoming /i'/ and /u'/; where /u’/ subsisted, 
jo'] was not allowed to move upwards. And there is 
some, to my mind, conclusive evidence that the whole 
shift began at the upper end. 

8.13. In Hart (1569) we find /ei/ in by, find, etc., 
fou] in how, ete., /i'/ in be and Ju’! in do, etc. His |e'] 
in deal and |/o’}/ in go, note do not show how far these 
two sounds had advanced, as the symbols may denote 
‘open’ or ‘close’ varieties. But his /a’/ had not yet been 
affected by the movement: it was still a real ‘back’ |a’/, 
as appears without the least doubt from his description 
(see Hart’s Pron. p. 30). 

8.14. Perhaps the following argument also is of 
some weight. If the movement had begun with the low 
vowels, the distance between the vowels must necessarily 
have remained the same all the time as it was at the 
beginning, or if not, it can only have been diminished. 
But if, on the contrary, the movement began at the upper 
end, there would be, or might be, at some particular 
time a sort of vacant space, making the distance between 
two neighbouring vowels larger than at other times. Now, 
in ME each of the letters e and o denoted two long 
vowels, je’, €/ and /o’, »'/. This was not felt to be 
singular any more than it is in many other languages, 
and no effort was made to give graphical expression to 
the distinction. But in the middle of the 16th century 
we find the spelling ie coming into use for the close 
variety of e, and ea for the open, and at the same time 
oa becomes usual for the open o-sound. We know that 
close ¢ had at that time advanced to /i'/, and close o 
to /u'/, while the descriptions given of the open variety 
by the phoneticians are so vague that we cannot see 
whether /e’, o'/ or /e', o’/ are intended. If we assume 
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the values ji'/ in field and /u'/ in too co-existing with 
/e'/ in beast and /o'/ in road, we can easily see why people 
should have adopted distinct notations for sounds which 
had become thus widely separated from one another. 
8.21, The first step then I take to be the diph- 
thongization of /i*] and /u’/. The long /i'/ must through 
Jui have become /ei/ about 1500; it is transcribed ed in 
the Welsh hymn written about that time, by S 1547 
and H 1569, while the Lambeth fragment 1528 identifies 
it with F ay. G 1621 says ‘“fere est diphthongus ei’, 
but nevertheless he dislikes Hart’s transcription e and 
prefers his own j, except in ei ‘oculus’ and & ‘ita’, where 
he adopts the more rational indication of the diphthong 
in order to keep the three words [, eye, aye distinct in 
spelling, though he expressly says that they are pro- 
nounced identically and differ from one another in signi- 
fication only (solo sensu, in a passage often overlooked 
or misinterpreted, p. 14—15; but p.30 he makes a very 
slight difference between the sound in & ‘etiam, ita’ and 
that ot thine and mine); Gill says that northerners pronounce 
ai, as in faier ‘ignis’; this may mean /ei/, as in Daines’s 
remark that they ‘abuse it with too broad a sound’, 
identifying [their] fre and [his] faire. Hi in the authors 
mentioned may, of course, mean either /ei/ or the more 
open /ei/; Viétor’s transcription of Shakespeare’s pro- 
nunciation as /1i/, i.e. ‘exaggerated [Present] London E. 
(and usual Cockney) e in be’, gives too little distance be- 
tween by and bee, which had then admittedly |i]. No 
importance at all shonld be given to those old phoneticians 
(Bullokar, etc.) who have no idea of what constitutes a 
diphthong and therefore (like many orthoepists even in 
the 19th c.) go on describing the sound as “‘long i’. From 
/ei/ or /ei/ the diphthong probably developed into some 
kind of /ai/ with a ‘“‘mixed” first element, which W 1653 
identifies with F weak (‘feminine’) e and C 1685 with 
the vowel in cut; Sweet takes these descriptions as proof 
that the 17the. pronunciation must have been the same 
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as the present one (HES 1888 § 811); at that time he 
analyzed his own diphthong as containing the mid-mixed- 
wide vowel (the same as in together), HES § 945, while 
now he thinks the first part to be the vowel of cut (which 
he now calls ‘‘mid-back-wide-out’”, Primer of Phon. 2d ed. 
§ 191), remarking that it is sometimes retracted towards 
[a] (the sound of father, mid-back-wide); especially in 
Cockney English, where it is often lowered to low-back- 
wide (the vowel of F pdte). The latter pronunciation, 
which is also the Irish one, may be meant by Sheridan's 
analysis (1780) a® (in hall) + e® (in beer). Hill 1821 
identified the first element with u in cut. This is better 
than the analysis of J 1764 “short a [=e] and long e’ 
or W 1791 ain father and e in he. It is usual in phonetic 
transcription to write [ai], which is fairly accurate when 
we remember how difficult the analysis of such diphthongs 
is (see Lehrb. d. Phon. § 212). In weak syllables, as in 
my idea, the distance between the two elements is less 
than when it is strongly stressed, as in eye, and the first 
element then is hardly distinguishable from the weak e 
of German or Danish alle. On the reduction of the second 
element before [a] (7) see 13.38. 

Examples of this change |/i'/ > [ai] are all the words 
given in 3.12, cf. also child, etc. 4.22. 

$8.22. A nearly perfect parallel to this change is 
that of /u’/ in house, how, etc. 

Most old authorities agree in writing and analyzing 
the new dipbthong as ow, which may mean /ou/ or /ou/; 
thus the Welsh Hymn (ab. 1500), C 1555, S$ 1568, H 1569, 
G 1621. Among these Smith deserves notice because he 
describes ‘long i’ as a monophthong, thus showing how 
spelling-bound he was; we may say much the same with 
regard to Gill. The author of Gramm. Angioise of 1625 
describes a more open variety: ‘‘ow se prononce au, la 
bouche pleine, comme thou... a thousand, qui sonnent 
thau, a thausand ou thaousand; foule, faoule : goute, gaoute’, 
thus also in flower, bower, lower. As, however, he writes 
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also aou as the pron. of 0 before J in old, gold. bolte, molte, 
his words cannot be believed too implicitly; perhaps he 
refers to the northern pronunciation, which according to 
G 1621 had gaun or even geaun for goun. On the other 
hand it is difficult to believe that P 1530 and B 1588 
were accurate observers when they seem to retain the 
monophthong:/w'/. As in the case of /i'/, I believe that 
Viétor’s transcription of Shakespeare's sound as /uw] or 
vu] gives too little distance between the two elements. In 
the latter half of the i7th c. we have descriptions that 
agree very well with the PE diphthong: W 1653 says it 
is 0 in come or u in dull+w, C 1685 that it is guttural 
u (that is the sound of dull, couple) + German u or E 00; 
J 1701, that it ‘‘is the true sound of a short, in but, 
cut, &e, and oc joined together in one syllable’. Thus 
also H 1821: wu of but + the sound of bull or good. 
Sweet analyzes the first element as low-mixed-wide (thus 
one degree lower than the beginning of [ai]) and says 
that in Cockney E it becomes low-front-wide, the sound 
of hat, while Scotch has mid-back-narrow (about the sound 
of come) and Americari mid-back-wide (that of father). 
I am inclined to analyze the first element as intermediate 
between [a°] of bird and [a] of cut, and I think I have 
heard Scotch people pronounce with ‘open [o]’ like German 
Gott (mid-back-wide-round), ef. Sheridan’s (Irish?) diph- 
thong = a? (in hall) + 0% (in noose). [au] is a fairly 
accurate rendering of the standard sound in a practical 
phonetic notation. On the reduction of the second element 
before [a] (7, see 13.38. 

Examples of the change /u'/ > [au] are the words 
given in 3.45--47 with the exceptions mentioned just 
below; cf. also found, etc. 4.22. 

8.23. Before lip consonants we do not get the 
diphthong: ME coupe, now coop [ku'p] . cooper, asa 
proper name often spelt Cowper, pronounced ['ku'po], but 
now pretty frequently ['kaupo] from the spelling. ON 
drapa >> droop . ME loupe > loop . OE stapian > stoop, 
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in the Bible of 1611 still spelt stoupe .F troupe > troop . 
F croupe, E croup(e) [kru'p], also spelt croop. OE rum 
Ch. roum > voom . coomb and combe see 7.51 . foumart 
{u'], but Amer. [au] (sp.-pron.) . ME toumbe >> tomb 
[tu'm], the spelling probably re-fashioned from French. 
Perhaps Brougham [bru'm] should be mentioned here, 
cf. 10.25. : 

8.24. In the following words we have shortened /u/ 
before a labial: OE plame ME plowme > plum [plam] . 
({a] << Ju/, see 11.6) . OK pama ME thoume > thumb 
[pam] . Scn scam >> scum . OE crama > crumb . OE 
sipan > sup . OK duafe (the cognate languages have #) > 
dove [dav] . OE scafan >> shove [fav] . (dumb 4.222). 
We have, perhaps, the same shortening in the following 
French words: couple [kApl] . double . trouble . suffer . 
(numpire . number (cf. ou /u'] >> [au] before nasals in 
other words).—Perhaps a connection may be established 
between these two manners of treating /u'/ before lip 
consonants, if we assume that the diphthongization took 
place only when the vowel was decidedly long and that 
the vowel was of wavering length before lip consonants; 
this wavering is still found in room [ru()m]; stoop generally 
[stu'p], sometimes [stup]. At the time then, when /u’/ 
in most words became a diphthong, the existence of the 
by-forms /rum, kup/, etc., kept the /u'/ intact by “pre- 
servative analogy’. Cf. also the shortening in /uf/ 10.23. 

8.25. The [u'] in group and soup may be explained 
as in coop, or else, which is more probable, the words 
were not adopted till after the change [u’] > /ou/; the 
oldest quotation for group in NED is from 1695, and 
saup does not seem to be oldér. Cf. 8.35 other late [u’|s 
from French. 

8.26. The [u'] in wound sb. seems to be due to the 
preceding [w]; G 1621 has % as in fool, but says that 
northerners have /waund/: B 1633 has long w = /u'/; 
many present dialects, aiso in the south, have diphthongs; 
see EDD, also Hardy, Life’s Ir. 212 wownds. The diph- 
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thong in the verbal form wound may be due to analogy 
from found, ete. 

8.27. The diphthongization of /u'/ has not taken 
place in the northern dialects; Scotland and Northumber- 
land still have [hu’s] for house, etc.; cf. dour [dur], 
souter [su'ter] ‘shoemaker’, Dougal(l) ['du‘gal], Ouse [u‘z], 
Ouseley [u'zli}. Hence the Sc spelling ow in stour [stu‘r] 
instead of stoor (ON stor) and perhaps in stoup [stu‘p], 
which is probably from Dutch stoop, cf. Bjorkman, p. 78. 
—Brook [bruk] OE bracan and uncouth ['sn'‘ku'p] aré taken 
from some northern dialect. 

§.31. The next step was the raising of close /e’, 0'| 
to [it, u’]. This probably began in weak syllables; the 
endings -e and -ie (-y), which Chaucer kept apart in his 
rimes,; seem to have fallen together occasionally as early 
as the 14the. While 7 is etymological in such words as 
carry, copy, energy, enemy, fury, gallery, glory, malady, 
marry, ordinary, party (ME partiand partie), tyranny, etc., 
e is found where it corresponds to F e (Lat. -atem, -ata, 
etc.), for instance in ME cite, thus spelt till the 16thc., 
while cety, cite, citey, city are found rarely in the 14th, 
more and more commonly in the 15th and 16thce., till 
city finally becomes the recognized spelling. Similarly 
beauty, bounty, cruelty, curiosity, honesty, pity, etc. ME 
countree was retained in ballad style and artificially imitated 
even in the 19thc. (Coleridge), but countrey, -eie, -ai, -aye, 
-ye, ~ie are found in 14—16thce., country from the 16th c.; 
thus also army, destiny, etc. When the ending -ous is 
added, the spelling still shows the difference between old 
e-words and i-words: duteous, piteous, bounteous, but glorious, 
imdustrious, calumnious.—The adjectival ending F é thus 
becomes identical with E -y < OE -ig; risky looks as if 
it were formed from risk as misty is from mist, but is 
really F risqué; thus also easy <c F aisé, tawny << F 
tanné, puny << F puis né. Query now looks like a noun 
in -y, but is really the Latin imperative quere. In all 
these cases the spelling -y has prevailed; but after / -ey 
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is common: alley, medley, motley, valley, volley; thus also 
after » in journey, chimney, money, and others (cf. honey 
OE hunig); F estoree > story, often written storey to avoid 
confusion with story < historia (3.137).—The sound in 
all cases, whether from -e (ee) or from -i (-ie) (or from 
-ai as in very) is now the same, a lowered wide [1], about 
midway between pure [i] and pure [e]. Perhaps /e’/ has 
here never been raised to the really high position. Note 
that H 1569, while generally writing /i/, has a certain 
number of /e/s: /kuntre’/ long, /kuriozite, afinite/ and 
others short; he has both /komodite/ and /-ti/—In learned 
words like apostrophe, [a'postrofi], catastrophe [ko'testrofi], 
e is still written; cf. also anemone [o'nemoni], in 17th— 
19the. also sometimes written anemony. 

On [i] for short /e/ in believe, etc., see 9.18. 

&.82. The change /e’/ > [i'] in strong syllables as 
in bee, be, meet, people, etc. (examples see 3.22) certainly 
took place before 1550, though S 1568 describes the 
sound as “qui nec é nec 2 reddit auribus, sed quoddam 
medium, et tamen simplex est,’ and D 1640 similarly 
hesitates to identify it with continental i; both authors 
were probably influenced by the written symbol. Much 
more conclusive are the transcriptions 71 by the Welsh 
ab. 1500, and /i'/ by H 1569, as well as many other 
testimonies from later authors. The writing ite, too, in 
field, fiend, belief, etc., which is rare before, but usual 
after 1550, is a sign in the same direction; possibly also 
the spelling et, which was subsequently abandoned. 

After the ¢hange the vowel was shortened in breech(es) 
[britf{(iz)], thus J 1764 and most dictionaries; in recent 
times, after the word has become practically obsolete, some 
pronounce it with [i*]. In been the frequent shortening 
[bin] by the side of [bin] is evidently due to want of 
stress; an older shortening had resulted in the form /ben/; 
all three forms are given by E 1787 (cf. 4.431). 

§.33. Words with /i'] adopted from French and 
other languages after the transition /e’/ > /i*/ have kept 
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that vowel unchanged (apart from the change from /i'| 
to [1i]). In some of them, mostly the oldest stratum, the 
spelling was made conformable to English habits: redeem . 
esteem . canteen . guarantee . lateen . fusee ‘light musket’ 
F fusil . breeze in the 16thc. spelt brise, brize Sp briza . 
veer written vire by Sidney, but vere hy Spenser (Skeat) 
F vire . F gentil (which had been adopted previously and 
had become gentle and jaunty) was again borrowed about 
1600, and was then spelt gentile, pronounced as now 
[dzen'ti'l|, but from the 17the. the spelling genteel pre- 
vailed, distinguishing it from gentile ['dzentail] from the 
Latin, signifying ‘non-Jewish’. Finally veneer G furnieren. 
--But ie is written in frieze [fritz] F frise, mien [mi'n], 
and tier [tia] ‘a row F tire. And in a great many words 
we have the spelling i preserved: machine [mo'fin] . 
magazine [megazin] . marine [mori'n] . routine [ru'ti'n] . 
caprice [ko'pri's] . police [pa'lis] (an 18thc. word; “what 
the French call the police’, Swift) . chemise [fi'mi‘z] . 
fatigue [fa'tig] . intrigue [in'tri'g] . antique [en'tik] (cf. 
the older loan ‘antic 5.54). . physique [fizik] (cf. older 
‘physic) . critique [kri'ti*k] (cf. older ‘critic, . unique [ju'ni'k]. 
pique [pik]. imbecile [imbi'si‘l] . invalid [inve'lid] (cf. 5.8) . 
prestige [pre'sti-z], sometimes ['prestids] . suite [swit] ‘cf. 
the older suit [sju't]) . naive [na‘'i'v] . mosquito [mo'ski‘tou] . 
guige [giz] . tige [ti.z]. Note that ch in machine, chemise 
is [f], not [tf], and that g in guige and tige is [3], not 
[dz]; also signs of late loans.—Oblige is peculiar; in the 
18the. it was considered refined to pronounce it with 
[-i'dz] (? also [i'3]), and this was continued by some in 
the 19thc.; one of the last to pronounce in this way was 
Wilkie Collins (The Bookman, May 1907, p. 58). But now 
only [-aid;] from early /id5/ is heard. If Walker, who 
in 1775 insisted on [i'], is right (1791, p. 15), the [ai]- 
sound is due to the influence of Lord Chesterfield, who 
in his letters enjoined his son to avoid [i'] as affected. 
The corresponding vacillation in oblique is still found, 
though [i*] is more common than [ai].—F chagrin has 
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yielded shagreen ‘kind of leather’ and chagrin [fagrin], 
also [-grin] ‘annoyance’. By the side of the old loan 
artist, now ['a‘tist] we have the recent artiste [a'tist] in 
a different sense ‘public performer’; and similarly by the 
side of pianist (on stress see 5.66) the recent pianiste 
[pioni‘st], used especially about female players (on account 
of the F e, as if F had not also e in the masculine), 
with the curious result that sex is now indicated by change 
of stress (NED; disputed by some). 

8.34, Parallel to the change of /e'/ was that of 
{o'| > [u] Mow really [vu, uw] see 11.45). Examples 
see 3.521. The identity of the new sound is sufficiently 
established by the Welsh transcription w (1500, S 1530), 
by H 1569 and others who say that it is like German 
« or F ow and pair the vowels of fool and full as long 
and short.—The spelling ow, parallel to e?, which was not 
uncommon in 16th and 17th c. in some words (bloud, 
floud), could not be generally used because of the ordinary 
value of that digraph. The only word in which it has 
become settled is ouzel or ousel; OE dsel (*amsala) regu- 
larly yielded ME osel and the PE sound [u‘zl]. 

ME /o'/ was found after /j/ in yol OE geol, which 
was subsequently written yule, as /ju'| became identified 
with /ju'/ < fiu/. 

8.35. Loan-words with /u'/ adoptea after the shifting 
of /u’/ still have [u']: accoutre [a ku‘to] (oldest quotation 
1596, accoutrement Sc 1549) . route [ru't]. routine [ru()tin]. 
rouge [ru‘z] . coup [ku]. go&t [gu’] . moustache [mu'sta' | 
or [moa-] . tour [tua] . Blouse, however, has [hlauz], sv.- 
pron., besides [bluz]. For growp and soup see 8.25. 

8.36. We have stressed -oon |[-u'n] in a_ great 
many loan-words from F: balloon . bassoon . batoon . boon 
{companion) . bridoon . buffoon . cartoon . cocoon . doubloon . 
dragoon <cf. the older dragon {'dreegan]) . festoon . galloon . 
gossoon . harpoon . lampoon . macaroon . maroon . pantaloon . 
platoon (F peloton) . poltroon . pontoon . saloon . typhoon. 
It might be supposed that F -on was taken over as /o'n/ 
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and then changed into [u'n]; but this cannot be correct. 
The great majority of these words were adopted in the 
latter half of the 16th century or in the 17thec., some 
even later; but at that time ]o'] had already become [u’]. 
Some of the early English orthoepists expressly say that 
F on was pronounced with /u/ (H 1569, B 1588, B 1633); 
this is the same appreciation of the French sound (which 
was probably in reality a nasalized close 0) as is found 
in the earlier stratum of loans (3.47): crown, count, etc., 
only the latter were adopted before and the former after 
the great vowel-shift. In some cases we have doublets, 
either through an earlier adoption (dragon . pattern, note 
the shifted stress) or through a later adoption (salon . 
? baton). Boon is found in earlier forms, spelled bone or 
boun. Tone is rather from Latin than from French; tune, 
which is certainly the same word taken from French, is 
obscure on account of its abnormal vowel. 

§.37. We have also[u'] in who, whom, whose, womb 
[wum], ete. 3.522; comb OE camb, now [koum], also had 
a by-form with /u’/ about 1700, cf. Ekwall § 292, Luick, 
Unters. § 66, 68. \ 

8.411, The next step in the general shifting 
of the vowels is the raising of /e'/ and Jo'/. How 
far they were raised in each division of the period we 
have to deal with here, we do not know with cer- 
tainty, but /e'/ in meat, etc., was all the time distinct 
from the vowel in meet, which had become [i']. The 
pairing of the vowels in lead ‘plumbum’, bread ‘panis’, 
heal ‘sanare’ and in led ‘ductus’, bred ‘natus’, hell ‘infernus’ 
as long and short in § 1568 (similarly in B 1633) would 
seem to indicate /e’/ in the former and /e/ in the latter 
words, though the pairing of met—meat, set—seat is found 
also in W 1658, in whose time the long vowel had un- 
doubtedly become |e’/: he identifies E e with F é mas- 
culinum. 

§.412. We must here mention some shortenings of 
le'| which took place before point consonants about this 
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time, certainly before the transition /e'/ > [i']. Most 
of them are mentioned by J 1701, p. 41, who admits 
also the long sound. In the infinitives spread and dread 
the shortening may be due to analogy from the past tense 
and participle, where the double dd caused the shortening, 
ef. the corresponding forms of read [red] < re@dde ré#dd, 
and led [led] < l&dde, lédd, see 4.812. But this does 
not apply to the other instances. 

bread [bred] given by S 1699 as = bred. dead [ded], 
rimes with bed in Sh.. dread [dred]. head [hed], perhaps 
from the inflected forms, in which /vd/ became [dd]; 
rimes with bed in Sh. B 1633 makes it short except 
‘in a translated sens’, as head of milk, for cream . lead 
sb. ‘metal [led] . red adj. [red] . shred [Jred] . spread 
{spred] . thread [pred] . tread [tred]. But we have long 
vowels in the following seemingly analogous cases: bead 
[bid] . knead [ni‘d] . lead vb. [litd]. mead [mid] . plead 
[pliid] . read inf. [rid]. 

Homonyms on account of the shortening: bread = bred . 
lead == led (both bred and led have older shortenings). 

fret [fret], EE often with /e'/, Viétor Shakesp., p. 38, 
orig. a compound of eat. eat (ate) past tense [et] . let [let] 
OE létan . sweat [swet], perhaps from the past t. threat 
[pret], cf. threaten [pretn], in which /tn/ may have, caused 
the shortening. With these may be classed get, ME géte. 
But we have no shortening in beat [bit] . eat inf [it] . 
heat [hi't] . meat [mi't] and others. 

The difference between ten and thirteen, etc., is not 
easily accounted for. 

Before s we have shortenings in less OE /#s, léssa and 
the conjunction lest, till ab. 1800 also written least, OE 
(by) l#s fe ME lzste, now [lest]. Cf. also breast [brest] 
OE. bréost. 

Before /p/: breath [bref] . death [dep], long in G 1621, 
but short in B 1580. Not shortened in heath . sheath . 
underneath . wreath. 

16* 
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The same shortening before /f/ in deaf [def] may be 
explained from the analogy of deafness (consonant-group), 
as we have [i'] in leaf and sheaf. 

In the 18th c. Jeap was often /lep/, probably on the analogy of 
leaped, leapt {lept}; now [lip]. The Irish still say “to Jep a horse”. 

8.42, As for /o’/ in oak, toe, hope, etc., the same 
difficulty prevails ag with /e’/ 8.411: it was in this period 
hardly the low sound of present [0°] in laud, lord, but 
probably a sound intermediate between that and the close 
[o'] of F rose. Floris 1611 identifies the sounds of bone, 
dog, flow, god, rod, stone, tone with the open o in Italian 
vuole, torre vb., rosa sb., but unfortunately his E words 
coutain suunds that were then undoubtedly distinct: ME 
short /o/ or /o/: dog, god, rod, ME |a°/: bone, stone, tone, 
and ME /o‘u/: flow. S 1568 pairs smock and smoke, horse 
and hoarse, hop and hope, sop and soap, rob and robe, etc. 
as short and long, nor do the other early orthoepists seem 
to feel any but the quantitative difference between such 
words; B 1633 says that the quality is the same, but 
quantity is different in cost coast, for fore.—On the spelling 
oa see 3.54 and 8.14. Brooch and broach show an instance 
of differentiation in spelling in two etymologically and 
phonetically identical words, now [brout{].—On the present 
diphthong [ou] < /jo"/ see 11.4, on the development be- 
fore r see 13.35, on[0a'] in cloth, gone, broad, groat see 10.8. 
In yawn OE ganian ME yone sound-imitation has probably 
hindered the raising of /o°/. 

8.43. We have a certain number of recent F loans 
with /o'], now [ou], spelt au, eau: hautboy [houboi] . 
debauch [diboutf], formerly with [f], now [tf] . bureau 
[bjurou] . beau [bou], cf. the earlier beauty 3.83 . Beau- 
mont [boument] . Beauclerc ['bouklo’k, -kle‘a] (if these 
names are old in England, they must have been ‘re- 
Frenchified’), 


8.51, The change of early /a‘/ is not, like that of 
je} and |e], mainly a raising of the tongue, but a 
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shifting forward, so that the greatest approximation came 
to be between the tongue and the hard palate: from 
being a back vowel like [a'] in PE father it became a 
front vowel, at first probably /2'/—a lengthened PE man 
—then /e'/ as in F féte; now it is [ei], 11.3. Examples: 
ape . lade . same . able, etc. see 3.34 fff. 

8.52. In the 16the. the back sound is very clearly 
described by H 1569 (see my book on Hart, p. 30f.), 
and /a‘/ was also the pronunciation of P 1530 and S 1547. 
But at the same time a more front pronunciation must 
have begun to appear, at least in some parts of the 
population, as seen from the comparisons with F e that 
are found in the Lambeth fragment 1528, in G 1532 
(F e “almost as brode as...a in englysshe”), B 1588 (F 
“maison, tamais .. like vnto A English . . Mézon. Iamés’’), 
and E 1605 (ale = F esl with mute s, but after almost 
= F a in Baptiste). G 1621 makes no qualitative dif- 
ference between his own a in Mal and male, both of them 
termed ‘‘a exile’ as opposed to ‘‘a latum” in mall; but 
he mentions the fronting as a female afféctation (que 

.. omnia attenuant): /le’n, ke‘mbrik, ke’pn/ or nearly 
jkitpn/ instead of /laun, ka*‘mbrik, ka‘pn/; he classes it 
with /mi't/ for /me‘t] meat. The Scotchman Hume 1617 has 
the famous comparison of @ and ‘“‘the sheepes bae, quhilk 
the greek symbolizes n’. B1633 recognizes a qualitative 
difference between a in man and mane parallel to that 
between shin and shine, tun and tume, while the difference 
between beck and beak is only quantitative. H 1662 says 
“A in the English Toung hath two differing sounds, the 
one open and full, as Abraham, Alabastre; the other 
pressing, and as it were half mouth’d and mincingly, as 
Ale cerveza, Awake &c. Whereas in Spanish (and other 
languages) it bears the first open prolation’. C 1685 is 
the first to class ken and cane together as the corresponding 
short and long, different from the other pair of can (short) 
and cast (long). After that time all grammars agree in 
comparing E @ with F ai, e and German 4, e, ete. On 
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the diphthongic character of “a” see 11.4; on /a’/ > [i] 
in weak syllables see 9.14. 

$.353. F crépe (crespe) was taken over as crespe 
(1633), but from 1685 we find the E spelling crape; this 
is now differentiated from crépe (crépe de Chine). 

§.61. Short vowels did not as a rule participate in 
the vowel raising. But there are some isolated instances, 
which may be mentioned here, though the causal con- 
nection with the general shift is doubtful. 

je! > |i] after /j/ in yes, yesterday, yet is often men- 
tioned from G 1621 to B 1809, who has it however in 
yes only. After /k/ in chemist, now as in E 1787 both 
with [e] and [i]; cf., however, F chimiste; after /g/ in 
togither, formerly frequent for together, and agin, aginst 
(J 1764); cf. also git for get, familiar C 1685 (facilitatis 
causa dicitur), now vg. After /d3/ Jemmy, now ['d3imi], 
Jenny, now ['d5ini, ‘dzeni]. Divel for devil may be a 
shortened /i'/ in the forms with an open syllable, while 
je! is from the inflected forms devle-. Standard pro- 
nunciation has re-established [e] in these words. 

8.62. /a/ > |e! >[e] vulgarly in the neighbourhood 
of [k] in [keb, ketf, keridz, penks, benk] for cab, catch, 
carriage, thanks, bank. How old is this? N 1784 pro- 
nounces e in catch, thank, and W 1791 recognizes ketch, 
which is found as vulgar in Smollett (Storm). Keg is 
recognized for cag; oldest quotation in NED 1632. Gether 
for gather (N 1784, etc.) may be due to [g] or to influence 
from together.—Radish with e see 3.114; on many, any 
with [e] see 3.213. 

8.63. I shall mention here the general change of 
early /a/ >> [s], by which the short back /a/ disappeared 
from the language. To the theory here adopted that ME 
had /a/ it has often been objected that it is unnatural 
to assume a change and re-change in OE sgt with front 
[| >> ME sat with back /a/ > Mod sat with front [e], 
and that it would be more natural to assume a pre- 
servation of the unchanged OE vowel through all periods, 
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only disguised by the Frenchified spelling a. But it 
must be remembered that we are not concerned with this 
sound only, but with the descendants of OE a (crab), ea 
(shadow, half), @ (hallow), éa (chapman), of Scandinavian 
a (hap), and of French a (act). There is no trace of any 
difference between these sounds in ME or early or late 
ModE, and if we assume ME |set/, we must assume /e/ 
in all the other cases as well. This a always goes together 
with the long ain name, able, etc. Hart’s careful analysis 
1569 indicates the back quality of his short a. In favour 
of the back sound may also be adduced the difference 
between woman [wumon] and women [wimin], the front 
vowel in the latter protecting the original /i/ from being 
made into /u/ as in the former; further the change to 
{o] (a back-round, not a front-round vowel) after w (10.9), 
and the different treatment in weak syllables, where short 
a becomes [a] like other back vowels, while long a becomes 
[i], see 9,14, 9.21. (Cf. also PE long [a‘] in half, arm, 
pass, ete., 10.5, 10.6.) Most of the early authorities 
identify short a with a of other languages, and those who 
identity E a with E é, etc., think of the alphabetic value 
of a, i.e. the long sound. But in the latter half of the 
17th c. we have indications of the front pronunciation of 
short a; thus Wallis 1653 describes a exile in bat, etc. 
among ‘vocales palatine’ (cf. the quotation in 12.61), and 
M 3688 says that a in hat, cap, mad ‘“‘se prononce en ai 
bref ou en e ouvert’. But such a good authority as 
Nares 1784 says that short a is “the same in other 
languages as with us’, while his “‘open a’ in gasp, ad- 
vance, alms, ete. is the Italian a and that of F -age, and 
his “broad a” in author, etc., is the ordinary F long a, 
not found in Italian. Does this show that short a in 
man had then with some speakers the same sound [a] as 
it still has frequently in the north of England? 
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Chapter IX. 
Unstressed Vowels. 


9.01. This chapter of English phonology offers 
greater difficulties than. perhaps, any other, because up 
to quite recent times, most orthoepists have disregarded 
natural pronunciation and have represented the vowels of 
unstressed syllables as if they had the same full and: 
clear sounds that they have when stressed. Thus nearly 
all pronouncing dictionaries give such words as accommodate 
or natural as ‘“‘akkom’mod-at” and “‘nat’u-ral’, that is 
[ek'kommodeit, netju'rel], which when pronounced with 
the full vowels of back, odd, you, and Alp produce a 
singular effect instead of [oe komedeit, netforal]. It is 
only the latest school of phoneticians—from Ellis and 
Sweet onwards—that give at all reliable transcriptions of 
weak syllables; even Bell’s indications savour too much 
of elocution to be trusted. And nowhere do we find a 
complete systematic treatment, still less a historical treat- 
ment of these vowels. Consequently the following is only 
a tentative discussion which will probably require much 
correction from future research. 


9.02. The tendency in weak syllables is towards 
short vowels—especially if foliowed by consonants—and 
towards indistinct utterance, the tongue being neither 
definitely retracted nor definitely advanced, neither clearly 
raised nor lowered, but resting near the neutral or passive 
position (‘‘indifferenzlage’’, ‘‘mid-mixed’’). The degree of 
approximation to this middle position is largely determined 
by the surroundings, and between two consonants that 
are easily joined together a vowel is often completely lost, 
the result heing either that one of the consonants becomes 
syllabic or that the number of syllables is reduced, 
according to the nature of the group of consonants which 
results from the omission of the vowel. 
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9.03. In view of the representation of nearly all 
orthoepists it might be imagined that the obscuration of 
weak vowels was quite a recent development, say of the 
middle of the nineteenth century. But a great many 
facts go to prove that it must have at any rate begun in 
the 16th century; see many of the spellings adduced in 
this chapter. When Gill in 1621 gives Cotsal as the vg 
pron. of Cotswold or “I pre ya gi yar skalerz liv ta plé’ 
as a specimen of affected women’s speech, this a probably 
was intended for some vowel similar to the present [0]; 
ef. also his remarks on scholar, person, etc., p. 14, as 
interpreted in my book on Hart, p. 20. From the 18thc. 
we have more or less unambiguous testimonies to the 
tendency towards obscuration. Jones 1701 has already 
been adduced, see 1.44. The Portuguese Jacob de Castro 
(ab. 1750, see Evans, Spelling Experimenter II 31 ff.) 
writes a in the weak syllables of finger, forgive, physician, 
condition, autumn. Aaron, fire (faiar), etc.; this is signi- 
ficant as Portuguese short a is an obscure vowel, not un- 
like that of PE bird. Johnston 1764 gives the rule that 
the endings -on, -our, ous, -re, -some, -ceous (-cious, -tious), 
-cian (ston, -ssion, -tion), -sion, -ure, -xion, -xious are to be 
pronounced -un, -ur, -us, -er, -swm, -shuss, -shun, -zhun, -ur, 
-cshun, -cshus. Elphinston 1765 says: ‘‘the shut [ vowels, 
i.e. the vowels in ‘shut’ syllables] become when feeble so 
obscure... that the ear can scarce distinguish one from 
another, especially when absorbed in so strong a Closer 
as a liquid, unless uttered with the deliberate purpose of 
distinction ; as the latter of bias and pious, of Hanun and 
Canaan, Salem and Balaam, Abel and Nabal, alter and altar; 
tartar, barter and martyr; or of abbat and abbot... So 
without much difference of sound, we form formenter, 
persecuter, etc., or borrow tormentor, persecutor, etc. and may 
form, with little (if any) distinction to the ear, a sailer, 
speaking of a ship, and a sailor who sails in it. Hence 
the doubt between briar and brier, caterpillar and cater- 
piller, ete.... and hence the coincidence as well as dis- 
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tinction of lier and liar, begger and beggar etc.”. W 1791 
says that all vowels are weakened into ‘‘a simple guttural 
note, entirely unmodified by the organs which distinguish 
the sound of one vowel from another... .what’s o’clock = 
what's a clock’. And according to the same authority 
tolerable, toleroble, and toleruble would sound the same. 


9.04. The treatment here of unstressed vowels can- 
not, for obvious reasons, be strictly chronological. I shall 
deal first with those cases in which the vowel as such is 
preserved, either obscured or clear, and then with those 
in which it has been lost or nearly lost, either through 
the vicinity of /n, 1, r/, which then in most words have 
become syllabic, or from other reasons. A subdivision 
will deal with the loss of a syllable through non-syllabi- 
fication of a sound (i >j, etc.). 


Front vowels. 


§.111. In end-syllables /e/ has often become [i], as 
lowered ‘wide’ [1] is here written for convenience’ sake. 
Some rimes in Chaucer (confounded : ywounded : thy wounde 
hid, B 102, speres: her is, Parl. 59, etc.) seem to show 
that the sound was already [i] in the 14the.—We now 
have this vowel in the endings: 

-es [iz] in kisses, wishes, etc. Also in riches [ritfiz] < 
richesse, and in the usual form of Mistress (Mrs.) before 
a name: [misiz braun]. 

-ess [-is] in duchess [datfis], hostess, etc. Mistress, 
when not hefore a name [mistris], before a name (Mrs.) 
also [misis braun].—J 1701 and S 1780 recognize [i] here. 

-ness [-nis] in hapiness, etc.; recognized by S 1780. 
Many orthoepists still give [-nes], which may also be 
heard’ in stiff formal pronunciation. Shelley (Sens. Pl. 19 
and Prom. I. 742) rimes bliss : wilderness and wildernesses : 
blisses : kisses, thus even when -ness has a rhythmic half- 
stress; but elsewhere recess : loveliness. Some people, 
however, pronounce [-nas] rather than [-nis]. 
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-less [-lis] in regurdless, etc.; recognized by S 1780. 
Same remark as with -ness. 

-est [-ist] in superlatives (latest), in verbs (thou likest), 
and elsewhere (modest, honest, forest). 

-ed [-id], as in ended, wanted, etc. C 1627 warns 
against pronouncing ‘‘(id) for (ed), as vnitid for united’; 
he calls it Scotch and compares it with vmitee for unity. 
Poets rarely rime -ed with -id (Wordsworth p. 359 splen- 
did : attended; Tennyson Burleigh the same), and some 
people make (or imagine) a difference, -id having a clearer 
(more definitely high-front) sound than ed. After [r] (as 
in kindred, hundred, Alfred), some people have [i], others 
[o], especially in hundred, which used to be also /hundrd|; 
C 1685: facilitatis causa dicitur hundurd; Tennyson 
(Charge of the Light Brigade) rimes it with blunder’d, 
thunder’d, and wonder’d.—Forehead colloquially becomes 
[forid], thus transcribed by Sweet, Wyld, and by Miss 
Soames in her first book, though later she wrote [fored], 
as does also Rippmann; in a well-known nursery rime 
it rimes with horrid, cf. 13.64. 

-e(d)ge [-idz]: college . privilege . knowledge. 

-et [-it]. The falling together of -et and -it is shown 
in the spelling of summit <. F sommet, and of coverlet << F 
couvrelit. Basket more often [ba‘skit] than [-et]; thus alse 
hamlet, though the proper name Hamlet is not unfrequently 
pronounced with full [-et]. Dorset ['do'sit]. The diminutive 
words in -let (booklet, budlet, streamlet, etc.) have both [-let] 
and [-lit] (also [-lot])—Homonyms: prophet = profit (thus 
already C 1627 and E i765) . rabbet = rabbit.—After 
[ai] we have [9], perhaps for distinction’s sake: quiet 
[kwaiot], diet [daiot]. Thus also in piety [paioti], anxiety 
[een'zaioti], society, variety, though [-aiiti] is sometimes 
pronounced. 

-eth [-ip] in the verbal ending: loveth [lavip], etc. On 
twentieth, etc., see 9.81. 

9.112. Other words with /e/ > [i] alternating with 
[e]: Essex fesiks] . prospect [prospikt)]. 
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9.113. The ending -ible, as in possible, sensible, is 
very often pronounced [-abl] instead of the regular [-ibl]. 
C 1685 says “‘facilitatis causa dicitur possable, terrable” ; 
inversely J 1764 gives -able as pronounced -ibl. The sound 
[-abl] is easily explicable from a confusion with the 
synonymous ending -able, as in passable, comfortable, 
eatable, etc. As, however, principal and principle are often 
[prinsopl], the [o] may be simply due to the lip sound. 


9.12, In weak middle syllables we have e > [i] in 
a great many cases: implement [impliment] . element [eli- 
mont] . elegant . consequence . elevation . heresy . remedy . 
mathematics . vinegar (orig. vin--e'ger, cf. eager) . telegraph . 
telephone. Homonyms: complement = compliment. In these 
middle syllables, however, as also in unity, ability, ete., 
[i] tends often to become more or less mixed,:i.e. to 
resemble [a]. 


9.13. /e/ has become [i] ({1]) in the French prefix 
en- or em-, which was inextricably confused with its Latin 
prototype in- or im-. G 1621 has both forms, and H 1662 
says ‘EF and I have such a friendship in the English 
language that they supply one anothers place somtimes, 
and are usd indifferently, as Enterchange or Interchange... 
endure or indure, endevor, or indevor’’. Both enquire and 
inquire, enclose and inclose, endorse and indorse are still 
written, but intire, intreat, etc., which were frequent in 
the 17th and 18thc., have now disappeared from standard 
orthography though the pronunciation is generally [in-]. 
J 1764 gives i as the sound of e in embark, embellish, 
embroidery, enable, enchant, encouragement, and this is still 
true. The same confusion long existed between F enter- 
and Lat. inter-, which are now distinguished as [ento-, 
inta-]. Cf. also des- and dis-: despiteous and dispiteous; 
dispatch was the ordinary spelling till despatch, which had 
crept inadvertently into Johnson’s Dict., became on that 
account usual (Murray).— Words like emit and immit, emerge 
and immerge are identical except in the most pedantically 
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careful pronunciation, and emotion and immediate begin 
with the same sound. 

We have [i] in the weak prefixes be-, de-, re-, pre-, 
thus partly already H 1569; OE be- is really a weakened 
form of bz > by; in EE we often find the spelling 
bycause. Examples: before . believe . deliver . declare [dikle'a] 
(but [e] in declaration on account of the secondary stress) . 
resist . receive (but [e] in recollect, repe'tition, etc.) . prefer . 
prepare (but [e] in prepa'ration).— We have new formations 
with long and fully stressed re: re-cover ['ri'kava] ‘cover 
again’, different from recover [rikava] ‘get back’ etc., see 
Growth and Struct. p. 126. 

Weak ex- also has [i] (pedantically [e]): exist [ig'zist |, 
extreme [iks'tritm], example [ig'za‘mpl], ete. But in er- 
hibition [eksibifan], expectation, we have [eks-] on account 
of the secondary stress. 

9.14. ME unstressed /a/ has become partly [al, 
partly [i], the explanation being that [o] corresponds to 
an early short /a/ and [i] to an early long /a’/. This 
points to a difference between a real back short vowel 
and an advanced long one /a’ > x > e(‘)/ > [i]; ef. 
the difference made in the 16the. in stressed syllables 
(8.5). The fronting of /a’/ must have taken place in 
weak syllables before it began in stressed ones. 

9.141. Unstressed long (fronted) /a’/, which has 
become [i], was found in the endings: 

-age: G 1621 has /mesadz/ and /mesa‘dz/; J 1764 
gives -age = -ige; now village, image, passage [vilidz, imids, 
pesidz], etc.; in marriage the two vowels run together 
[meridz]. Mortgage [mo'gidz, -edz]. Before an additional 
syllable /a/ was probably short; for [n] in messenger, pas- 
senger, see 2.429, 

-ate. In scarlet << (e)scarlate the spelling has been 
altered, but in the following words it is unchanged. H 
1569 has /palet/ palate, C 1679: palat of the mouth = 
pallet ‘bed’. J 1764 says that ducat is pronounced duckit. 
According to E 1765 senate = sennight. S 1780 has et 
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(the sound in bef) in substantives like aggregate, ete.— 
Now the verbs in -ate have [eit] on account of the 
secondary stress (see 5.62, 5.74), while adjectives and sub- 
stantives have [-et] or more frequently [-it]: separate vb. 
[seporeit], adj. ['sep(o)rit], unfortunate [an'fo'tfonit, -tju-]. 
In the adverbs the /a/ may have been early shortened, 
at any rate we now have often [sep(a)rotli, An'fo'tfonotli]. 
Palate is [pelit] << |-a't/ more frequently than [pelot] 
<< |-at/; scarlet is sometimes [ska‘let] by the side of 
[ska‘lit]; ducat is now [dakot]. 

Place-names in -gate are very often pronounced |-git]: 
Highgate, Margate [haigit, ma‘git], more rarely [-got], but 
‘careful speakers’ often retain [-geit]. When separated by 
one syllable from the stress, as in Bishopsgate, -gate nearly 
always is [geit].—Shipmate vg [fipmit], educated | fipmeit]; 
Dickens Domb. 206 shipmet. 

9142. -ace seems often to have had |/a‘s/, which 
has become |[-is], but also often /as/ > [os]; it is not 
easily separated from -ass, below. Note the standard 
spelling crevice << ME and OF crevace, and the two forms 
of the same name Wallace aud Wallis. W 1791 has -us 
in palace, solace, etc.; his only exception is furnace = fur- 
niss (orig. -aise; note the proper names Furness and Fur- 
niss). Sweet, Fuhrken, and others now transcribe [pelis], 
Miss Soames [pelos], but surface she writes [so'fis]. Pre- 
face [prefis]. Cf. finally purchase ['pa‘tfis], orig. a com- 
pound of chase |tfa's/ [tfeis]. 

-ade (apart from the words in which it is stressed 
and has either [eid] or [a°d]) fluctuates: decade [dekod, 
dekid, dekeid] . comrade | komrod, -rid, -reid] or [kam-]. 

-ane: counterpane [kauntapin, -pein], membrane [mem- 
brein, -brin]. 

Other instances of a = [i], possibly from |a‘/, are 
orange [ orin(d)z], S 1547 et (as in damage), landscape [len(d)- 
skeip, -skip], formerly also spelt Jandskip; the word was 
adopted about 1600 from Dutch Jlandschap. Israel now 
[izriel, -al] by the side of [-rei-]. 
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9.143. In some words, notably before [k], we have 
[i], which can here hardly be original /a’/, alternating 
with [a]; Sweet transcribes character [kerikto] and says 
(in Storm’s Engl. Phil. 432) ‘“[kerokto] is what one would 
expect. This, however, is absolutely un-English”’; [kerikta | 
is also given by Miss Soames (who has [keroktaristik]), 
Edwards and Fuhrken, but D. Jones (1907) has [kerokta], 
and Jeaffreson and Boensel have both vowels. Sweet has 
also [orikl, spektiklz] oracle, spectacle, which other modern 
phoneticians pronounce [orakl, spektaklz]. Cf. vg ‘‘stwmmick’ 
for stomach, “‘barricks’’ for barracks (frequent in Kipling). 
Compare the influence of [k] in 8.62. 


Back vowels. 

9.211. Short /a/ > [a] in some endings (besides 
those in 9.14); 

-al: equal [i*kwal], several, etc. (see also 9.64, syllabic 
{1/); but there was a tendency to give -al half-stress and 
then to make it into jaul/ > [01]; H 1569 has /radi- 
kaul, severaul, spesiaul/, but /al/ in most adjectives. The 
corresponding two forms appear in G 1621 as -dl and -al. 
B 1633 gives, as examples parallel with all, the words 
shall, admirall, generall, severall; and 17th and 18th. 
poets frequently rime such adjectives with fall, ete. Shall 
is a case in point; the stressed form (H 1569 shaul) 
which would now have been *[fo'l], has disappeared; un- 
stressed it has become [fal], and a new stressed form 
[feel] has been formed analogically. 

-an: Roman [roumen], human, rufian, etc. ; 

-ant: indignant [in'dignont], ignorant, elephant, etc.; 

-ance: distance [distans], inheritance, etc. ; 

-and: brigand [brigend], garland. 

Cf. for all these also syllabic /n/ 9.5. 

-am: madam [medom], William (J 1701 “‘um’’). 

-able: honourable [onorabl], eatadle, etc. ; 

-ass: embarrass [im'beras]|, compass, trespass. 

Thus also when a is the final sound: drama [dra‘ma|, 
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umbrella, armada, area, sofa, India, America, ete. (In some 
words which have scarcely been incorporated into the 
language, both [a] and [a'] may be heard: Mahratta, 
Magenta, etc.). 


9.212. [| for /a, is also found in some compounds: 

-man: woman [wumon] . gentleman . Englishman . coun- 
tryman, etc. In less frequent compounds [men] is 
preserved. 

-mas: Christmas [krismos| . lammas; : 

-land: England [inglond] . Holland . island . midland . 
inland. In new-formed compounds we have [lend]: dream- 
land . stageland, etc.; 

-fast in breakfast |brekfest] and steadfast [stedfast |; 

-fal only in offal [o()fel]; 

-pan only in saucepan [so‘span]. 

(But hand always keeps [x]: shorthand, beforehand, etc.) 

9.213. In middle syllables /a/ has become [a], e.g. 
contradict [kontra‘dikt] . magazine [mego'zi'n] . conspiracy 
[kon'spiresi] . relative [relotiv] . literature [lit(a)ratfa |. 

9.214, Further in unstressed initial syllables: ago 
[o'gou] . abed . ajar (etc. << on); thus also anon (OE on 
an) . alone . agree . account . appear . attract . admire . career . 
parental . tradition . grammarian. Before consonant groups, 
[z] may be heard: ambition . campaign, ete., though [o] is 
very frequent indeed, at any rate in the interior of a 
sentence. The less colloquial a word is, the oftener the 
full vowel is retained, as in campestral . sanguineous . 
spasmodic. 

9.215. Examples of [9] < /a/ in words with weak 
sentence-stress: an hour [on 'auo] . a year [o ‘jia] (here 
Americans often say [ei], perhaps from Sc ae) . at once 
[ot 'wans] . you and I [jw ond ‘ail . just as good ['dzast 
oz gud] . I shall go (9.211) . things that you know ['pinz 
dat ju ‘nou] . I doubt that he will [ai ‘daut det i ‘will . 
what am I to do? |[‘hwot om ai to ‘du'] . it was good [it 
woz ‘gud| . it had been supposed [it od bin sa'pouzd] . 
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he would have seen it [hiv wod ov ‘sin it]. I can see [ai 
_kon ‘sit] . (more than enough 3.218). 


Back round vowels. 


9.221, Unstressed /o/ and /u/ generally have become 
Ja]. The two vowels cannot be separated, and it is 
possible that any /o/ before becoming [9] passed through 
fu], ef. H 1569 /kingdum, ueizdum/, OE -dom. The old 
spelling is regularly retained; cf. however ME husbonde > 
husband [hazbend]; the spelling a is old and perhaps 
due to popular etvmology; further carfax [ka‘faks| <q ME 
carfoukes OK carrefourgs. Examples of /o, uj in final 
syllables before a consonant: gallop [geloep] . abbot, formerly 
also written abbat [xbot] . parrot [perot] . gamut [gemot]. 
bullock [bulok| . Norfolk, Suffolk |no‘fok, safak] . kingdom 
[kindom |. custom [kAstom] . welcome [welkom]. canor = 
rannon [keenon] . Plymouth [plimop] . Jesus [dzi‘zos] . 
focus |foukas|. curious [kjuorios] . purpose [pa‘pos] . waist- 
coat | we(i)skat | . petticoat | petikout, -kot|. cupboard [kabod]. 
Westmoreland [wesmoloand |. 

9.222. A final o or ow is generally preserved, and 
now it is a more or less distinct diphthong: hero [hiorou]. 
potato [pa'teitou| . grotto [grotou] . sorrow [sorou]; cf. 6.26. 
widow [widou]| . follow [folou|. Fellow in careless every- 
day pronunciation is often made [felo|, in novels, etc., 
written feller, fella. But in other words |o] is distinctly 
vulgar: pillow [pilo], window [ windo| cf. 13.27. The Borough 
vg. [da baro], written “Burrer’” in Hall Caine’s Christian 
376; [bara, boro] is the ordinary educated pronunciation 
in place-names like Peterborough ['pi'toh(o)ro|, etc. Note 
also Edinburgh, whose -burgh is merely another spelling of 
the same ending: [‘edinbaro, -b(0)ro], locally [embra]. 
Thorough, thoroughly is generally [pare, parali], and Miss 
Soames even considers [pAro, -ou] as a mispronunciation. 

9.223. In middle syllables we have [a] in all 
familiar words: innocent [inosont] . apologize [oe poledzaiz] . 
chocolate [tfak(a)lit] . introduce [intro'dju’s]. In less familiar 
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words [ou] may always be pronounced, though [oe] is 
frequent: chronological [kroneo'lodzikl, -nou-] . coronation 
[koro'neifan, -rou-] . advocate [edvakeit, -vou-]. Before a 
vowel generally [ou]: heroism [herouizm]. Nobody, some- 
body most often become [noubadi, sambodi], but in any- 
body, everybody the rhythmic half-stress protects [9| from 
becoming [9]; [sambodi] was recognized by B 1809. 

9.224. In the beginning of words we have [a] for 
o or uw in the numerous words formed with con-, com-, 
cor-: connect, contend, commit, command, compel, correct, etc., 
in sub-, sup-: submit, suppose, suppress, suffice, etc. With 
regard to ob-, [a] is found in all ordinary words, at any 
rate in the interior of a sentence: (you will) oblige (me) 
[a'blaidz], obey, obedience, obtain, object vb., observe; in less 
familiar words, especially before heavy consonant groups, 
{>| may also be heard, thus often in obsequious, obtuse, 
obsess, less frequently than [9], perhaps, in obscure, obstruct, 
obtrude, obscene. [ou| may be heard in oblige, obey, obe- 
dience. Occasion generally [akeizon], sometimes [ou-], 
Official [a'fifel] . Octobre [ak'touba] or [ok-]. 

In pro- both [prou-] and [pra-] may be heard: pro- 
ceed . produce . profess . pronounce . proportion . propose . 
provide, etc.; [pra-] is more colloquial, [prou-], especially 
if pronounced with a really long gliding diphthong, is 
somewhat theatrical. In the same way position . society . 
opinion . phonetic . Cologne . romance . voracious. In potato, 
tobacco, tomato [pou-, tou-] is rare, generally [pa'teitou, 
ta'beekou, to'ma‘tou|, Amr,[{to'meitou]. J 1701 has already 
“a” in these words. If the [a] is very much reduced, 
we get [pteitou, tbekou], in which the consonant groups 
are simplified, giving the familiar or vulgar [teitou, teita, 
bekou, baki]. Note that in these a is the original vowel. 

9.225. |/o/ and /u/ > [oe] in weak-stressed words: 
of [av]; the spelling a-clock for of (the) clock (o'clock) 
was very common ih the 17th and 18th c. (Ben Jonson, 
Swift, Defoe; B 1634); C 1627 warns against spelling 
a cup a wine instead of of. to [ta] before a consonant 
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(cf. 9.82 before a vowel): glad to see you, etc. but [bat]: 
not you, but he, etc. . us [as]: tell us your opinion . some 
[som]: have you got some paper? Let us have some more 
claret. Note that before a few very frequent nouns, which 
do not seem to carry very much weight (cf. 5.21), some 
has the full vowel: he must come some day ['ssm dei]. No 
one spoke for some time [fa 'sAm aim]. 


Diphthongs. 

9.31. Original ai |/x'i/ in weak syllables generally 
becomes [i]; cf. money [mani], verai > very [veri], har- 
nais > harness |ha‘nis], frankeleyn, Ch., > franklin, (journey, 
etc., AF -eie = Central F -ée [dza'ni]). Note also the 
spelling of benefit [benifit] as against that of forfeit, surfeit, 
counterfeit, all << fait and all > [-fit]; H 1569 has 
/konterfet/; EE often spelt surfet, etc. Calais [kelis] . 
Sunday and the other names of the days of the week 
are familiarly [sandi, mandi], etc., recognized already by 
W 1791, who says that ‘a more distinct pronunciation 
of day, in these words, is a mark of the northern dialect.” 
Whitsunday is either [hwit'sandi] or [‘hwitsondei] 5.45. 
Holiday is generally [holidi], though [-dei] may be more 
frequent here than in Sunday, etc., where it now seems 
rather pedantic. But in other compounds, such as week- 
day, -day has the full sound [-dei]. Always is colloquially 
[o-lwiz], while [o'lweiz] sounds bookish; Norway perhaps 
oftener [no‘wei] than [-wi]. Weak-stressed maister (especially 
before a name) has become [mista], Mister (Mr.), cf. mistress 
(on master see 10.67). On ai before n, 1, see 9.5, 9.6. 


9.82. Weak /oi/ had become [i] according to J 1764 
in avoirdupois (the first), porpoise, and tortoise; and according 
to W 1791 in connoisseur, avoirdupois, shamois, and tortoise. 
These are now [zevade'poiz] ([o] <cir), [po’pos] (Swift Polite 
Convers. 176 Porpus), [koni'sa’}, [{zemi, -moi] (for the leather, 
beside the more learned pronunciations ['feemwa’, ‘Jeemwa’ } 


for the animal). Jervois [dza‘vis]. On tortoise see 9.332. 
17* 
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9.331, Weak fiu/ has in some words kept both 
sounds, though with an early reduction of |/i/ to /j/: 
value [veelju(*)], fortune [fo'tjuC)n]. The /u/ is often 
weakened into [a] except finally: [fo’tjon, fo'tfon]; on 
[tf] see 12.41; accuracy [ekjurasi, -kjo-], reputable [repju- 
tabl, -pjo-], regulate [regjuleit, -gjo-], prejudice [predzudis, 
-dza-]. Thus regularly in colloquial pronunciation before 
r: nature [neitfo], pedantically [neitjuo] (12.41); literature 
[lit(a)retfo], also [-tjuo]; in less familiar words [-tjuo] is 
perhaps more frequent than [-tfo], such as judicature 
[dzu'dikotjuo]; in caricature [‘kerikotjue] the end-stressed 
form (5.64) may account for the frequency of [-tjua]. 
Cf. also {sju/ > [fu] 12.22, /zju/ >> [gu] 12.31. 

Valuable should be [veeljuabl] and is thus pronounced 
by some (Miss Soames; Edwards Maitre Phon. 1901, p. 74), 
but often [uo] is run together either as [veljubl] or 
[veljobl]; the latter form is given by Sweet and Jeaffreson; 
Ellis, who in Glosik, p. 104, gave [veljubl], in 1888 wrote 
to Storm (E. Ph. 440): “‘[veeljobl] I know, [veeljuobl] I say; 
[velobl] may also be heard but not said.” Continual, 
annual, etc., never fuse the two vowels: [-njuol] 15.63 or 
(rarer) [-njwal].—In virtuous (or rather vertuous) the |/iu| 
and the /u/ of the ending were apt to run together; 
H1569 has /vertiuz/ and /vertiuz/; Sh has the word as 
two syllables (Mcb IV. 3.19 A good and vertuous nature 
may recoyle). Now [vo'tjues, vo'tfuos], generally in: three 
syllables. 

9.382. In other instances /iu/ has lost its second 
element and has become [i]; minute sb. [minit] . lettuce 
[letis]; C 1679 has lettuce = lattice = Lettice a woman's 
name . biscuit [biskit], Sh. As II. 7.39 bisket, a spelling 
frequent in the 18th c. (Defoe) . conduit [kondit, kan-], 
u mute C 1627, E1787. Beaulieu [bju'li]. This explains 
pedigree < pied de grue. This [i] was formerly more 
frequent than it is now in educated speech: C1679 gives 
as homonyms (or as nearly homonymous) nephew, navew, 
and navy; valley, value, and volley. C 1685 has scrupelous 
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among his ‘facilitatis causa, and W 1791 says ‘“‘we not 
unfrequently hear singular, regular, and particular, pro- 
nounced as if written sing-e-lar, reg-e-lar, and partick-e-lar,” 
which he considers at vulgar. B 1809 has /edikeyt/ as 
a vulgar pronunciation of educate. Cf. such spellings in 
novelists’ rendering of vulgar speech as fortin for fortune 
(Goldsmith), wally for value (Stevenson), nevvy or nevy for 
nephew (G. Eliot, Dickens, B. Shaw), impidence (Dickens), 
vargis for verjuice, argifying (Kipling), etc.—Tortoise ['ta'tis, 
-tiz| belongs here, as 07 is originally u, ME tortuce, F tortue. 

With [-li] in Beauliew may perhaps be compared the |1'} in 
Beauchamp: /biu'tfamp/ > /bitfamp/ before the stress was shifted, 
then ['bitfoem]? Or is it from a F dialectal form /be'tfamp/, cf. 
F Belfort [befor]? 

9.333. In a third development of unstressed |iu/ 
the former element is lost; cf. the similar loss of /i/ in 
other cases, 9.83. Hart's notation /natiur/, but /natural/ 
suggests loss of /i/ in a middle syllable, though it was 
kept in a final syllable. Compare also E1765 who says 
that the middle vowel is often mute in natural, oracular, 
miraculous. If this was universal in one period, it would 
yield as the purely phonetic results [neitfa, neet(o)ral], 
and we should have to explain the modern forms, edu- 
cated [neitfo, netforol] and vulgar [neito, net(a)rol], as 
levellings in different directions. As a matter of fact, we 
have plenty of evidence that /or/ for /iur/ in final syllables 
must have been very common; B 16338 identifies (or nearly 
identifies) jointer and jointure, order and ordure; C 1679 
similarly border and bordure, censer, censor and censure, 
gesture and yester, order and ordure, pastor and pasture, and 
S 1699 manner and manure, order and ordure, pastor and 
pasture, censer, censure and censor, tenor, tenour and ‘tenure. 
Some of these early lists of homonyms, however, prove 
only similarity, not absolute identity, as shown by several 
of the examples included in them. A witness to the 
pronunciation ja(r)/ is the Portuguese de Castro, who writes, 
about the middle of the 18thc., that all words that 
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end in ure sound as Portuguese ar (ie. [or] with an 
obscure vowel), as nature, venture, procedure, which should 
be read néitar, ventar, prosidar; he writes also fingar, 
ginjay (‘ginger’), etc. Swift, Pol. Conv. 88, writes creeter 
to indicate vulgar pronunciation, as is also frequently 
done in 19thc. novels. Wordsworth, Poet W. 215, rimes 
master : pasture. But however wide-spread the pronunciation 
[-to(r)] in nature may have been, I cannot believe that 
Ellis is right when he thinks the modern standard form 
[-tjua, -t{a] is entirely due to the spelling. If that were 
so, we should hardly have had the [tfo]-form at all. It 
seems more likely that /tiur/ and /tur/ may have existed 
side by side in what were at first only slightly different 
styles of pronunciation.—Figure is still [figa], not [figjo| 
except with some Americans; bunt [ga] may be due to 
the change mentioned below, 12.6; Browning and others 
rime bigger : figure. The spelling has been changed in 
armure OF armeure >> armour, as if one suffix had been 
substituted for another. 

On Hart’s instrument, etc., see my book on his pron., p. 28, 33. 


Unobscured vowels. 


9.41. In some unstressed syllables we have ‘clear’ 
vowels that have not been obscured to [a] (or [1]). This 
is especially the case in compounds, the second part of 
which is still felt: handful [‘hendful], cf. careful 9.65 . 
door-step |'do‘(a)step] . dumb-bells ['dambelz] . woolsack ['wul- 
seek] . nurseryman ['no’srimen], cf. Englishman 9.212. 
Ransack and acorn [reensek, eiko‘n| are popularly felt to 
contain sack and corn. In some cases related words pro- 
tect the full vowel, thus in cashier [ke'fio] on account of 
cash, in abstract adj. ['sebstrekt|] on account of the verb 
[ab'streekt], contrast sb. ['kontra‘st] on account of the vb. 
contrast [koen'tra‘st]. Many examples in the list of stress 
in nouns and verbs, 5.7. Similarly or in Norwegian is 
[o"] on account of Norway [‘no'wei]; information and 
transformation are so frequently used that they often 
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become [infa'meifan. trensfo'meifan], though some make 
them [-fo"meifon] on account of inform [in'focm] and 
transform. 

9.42. Finally we have unobscured vowels in learned 
words like syntux [sinteeks] . index [indeks] . vortex [ vo'teks} . 
dialect [daislekt] . diadem [daiadem] . dialogue [daiolog]. 
In the following the full vowel is the rule, though [a] 
may sometimes be heard in rapid speech. pathos [pepos, 
peipss| . chaos [keios] . tripos [traipos] . won [ion] . 
phenomenon [fi'nominon ]. 


Loss of a vowel, etc. 

9.50. The sounds /n, 1, r/ often became syllabic 
through the loss of a vowel; they will here be taken in 
this order together with some closely connected phenomena. 
A syllabic [m] sometimes occurs, as in circumstance [so*km- 
stans| . tiresome [taiosm]. welcome [welkm]; but generally 
a weak vowel is pronounced before the m: [so’komstans, 
taiossom, welkom]. This [a] is written o or w even in 
some words which had originally i: venom ME venim . 
vellum ME velim (2.414); cf. the spellings mentioned 9.552. 


Syllabic Jn]. 

9.51. |i] before /n/ has often disappeared: cousin 
[kazn] (E 1765 i mute), cf. the verb cozen ‘to cheat’, 
which is probably derived from it, G1621 /kuzn/ . basin 
[beisn] . raisin [reizn]. Latin [letn], thus pronounced 
‘generally at schools’ according to W 1791. 

9.52. je/ + /n/ in many cases gives [an] or [n]: 
leaden [ledn], ridden [ridn], ashen [ef(0)n], aspen [eesp(a)n } 
(cf. children, 9.75). J 1701 has “un” in chicken, linnen, 
Stephen, garden (and in coffin, basin, etc.) But in other 
words we have [in], or some pronounce [in] and others 
[on]: woollen Sweet [wulin], others [on] . Ellen probably 
always [elin] . Allen some [lin], others [zlon] making 
it homonymous with Allan. Owen [ouin]. kitchen [kitfin] . 
linden |lindin] Sweet, [-an] others . chicken more often 
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[tfikin] than [-(a)n]. linen [linin]. women always [wimin]. 
There seems thus to be a sort of vowel-harmony, [i] being 
preferred after [i] in the stressed syllable. Note also the 
difference between women [wimin] and other compounds 
as noblemen, gentlemen, etc. with [-mon].—The endings -ent 
and -ence have [-ont, -ons]: silent [sailont]. talent [telont| 
(also [-Int]) . different [dif(o)rant} . silence [sailons| . ex- 
perience | iks'piorions] . absence [ebs(a)ns]. Thus also -ency: 
tendency |tendonsi], etc. Cf. also halfpence, twopence | hei- 
p(e)ns, tap(a)ns], halfpenny, twopenny [heipani, tAponi], or 
[heipn-i|, etc. But -ment, which is generally [-mont], is 
by some speakers pronounced |-mint], while others have 
[-mont] in some words, [-mint| in others. Ellis (p. 1167) 
has ornament [-mynt], which is = our [-mint], but (p. 1206) 
element [-mont]. Sweet has moment [moumint], but |-mont| 
in all other words. 

9.53. |i! + |n] sometimes gives [n] or [on], some- 
times [in]. The spelling does not always show the old 
vowel. EF soudain >> EE suddain (thus Defoe Rob. 36), 
now sudden, [sAdn] more often than [sadin] . F solain > 
sullen [sAlin, -lon].. barrain >> barren [beron] . F guar- 
dein > EE wardeyn, now warden [wo'dn] . F mitaine > 
mitten [mitn]. F mizaine > mizzen [mizn].F douzaine > 
dozen, G 1621 /duzn/, now [dazn] . F levain > leaven 
[levn]. Brita [britn], G 1621 |britain] . captain [keeptin, 
-tan, -tn, kepn, kepm|] . certain H 1569 |serten] and 
/serten, sertenli/, G 1621 /sertain/, C 1627 as vg certen, 
now [sa'tin] or, more frequently, [so'tn], the adverb nearly 
always [so‘inli]. mountain [mauntin, -ten]. fountain [faun- 
tin, -ton] . chamberlain ['t{eimbolin], as a proper name 
also spelt Chamberlin . scriveyn > scriven, now scrivener . 
villain [vilin, -an]. Saint before a name [sin(t)] or, more 
often, [s(a)n]: St. Paul’s; St. John [sn'd5on] or ['sindson]; 
St. Clair > Sinclair [sin'kle‘a, 'sinkle'a]; E1787 gives Sin- 
clair, Sinjon as examples of ai shortened to 7 in compounds. 
boatswain, cockswain [bousn, koksn], cf. 7.32 . sovereign 
[sAvrin, sovrin]; cf. Milton’s spelling sovran . foreign [forin]. 
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Note that in curtain we have an original -ine; now [ko'tn] 
perhaps is better than [ko‘tin]. 

9.54. Loss of /a/ before /n/ is found for instance 
in important [im'po‘tnt], pedant |pednt|, pleasant [pleznt], 
Metropolitan [metro'politn], Puritan [pjueritn|. But [on] 
seems also to be found in all these words [im'po'tont], ete. 


9.351. /o/ and /u/ before /n/ disappear or become 
[a]; S 1568 gives Waldon, London among his examples 
of syllabic », now [woa'ldon, landon] rather than [-dn| 
on account of the consonant before [d]. H 1569 has 
capon |ka‘pn|. M 1582 speaks of ‘‘e passant’ in capon, 
weapon, which he compares with cheapen, threapen, meaning 
probably syllabic /n]. G 1621 pronounced /persn/, though 
he preferred writing person on account of the etymology. 
Other examples: poison [poizn], prison [prizn], mason 
[meisn], pardon [pa'dn]|, Brighton [braitn], Morton [mo‘tn]. 
Whitsuntide sometimes [hwitsntaid ]. 

Homonyms: lesson == lessen [lesn] . baron = barren 
{ beeron J. 

9.532. The weakening of /o/ in this position is 
indirectly shown by the frequency of the spelling -on in 
words that had originally another vowel before /n/: OE 
wepen > weapon . OK tren ~> iron . OF béacen > beacon, 
cf. beckon . OF recenian > reckon . OK gaimen —> gammon . 
boatswain > EE boson . riban(d) > ribbon . safran > 
saffron . F cramoisin >> crimson . F chirurgien > surgeon . 
AF secrestein >> sexton . F coussin > cushion. In martin 
similarly the spelling martowne was formerly found. In- 
versely latoun F laton is now spelt latten. In other instances, 
a has been substituted for e in the spelling: OE Jusend > 
thousand . OF fisicien >> physician . OF istorien > historian 
(cf. the Latin spelling) . F musicien > musician.—Cf. also 
the spellings fathom, blossom, 6.23, and venom, 9.50. 

9.553. There is some tendency to pronounce [-in] 
instead of [-on] after [{, 3]; this is shown in the spelling 
of urchin ME urchon <Q OF irecon ‘hedgehog’. J1701 has 
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‘in’ in pigeon, punchion, luncheon, nunchion, ‘‘een’’ (probably 
the same sound) in burgeon, pigeon, truncheon, cushion. 
W 1791 has [i] as more usual than [o] in cushion (which 
has original -in, see above); he has [i] in scutcheon, escut- 
cheon, pigeon, and widgeon, but [a] in surgeon, sturgeon, 
and others. Now [in] is considered vulgar in these words. 

9.56, After /n/ an /o/ has been lost in the frequent 
form x’t of not: did not > [didnt], further [izut, wudnt, 
kudnt], ete. After a vowel the [n] is naturally non- 
syllabic: aren’t, can’t, shan’t, won’t, don’t [ant, kant, Ja‘nt, 
wount, dount|. The shortened forms seem to have begun 
in EE, though the instances in Shakespeare that must 
be read in this way are very rare indeed; thus Oth. IV. 
2.82 “‘Are not you a strumpet? No, as I am a4 Christian,’ 
which must naturally be read jarnt/. Most of the exampyes 
alleged by van Dam and Stoffel, Shakespeare Prosody and 
Text (Leiden 1900) p. 155 appear to me very doubtful. 
But in the course of the 17thc. the contracted forms 
become more frequent, and are expressed in print by 
the spelling x’t, e.g. Villiers Rehearsal (1671) 41 that won't 
do; many are found in Congreve, Swift, etc. C 1685 
gives ‘ent = is not among his ‘“‘facilitatis causa dicitur’; 
Addison mentions mayn't, cant, sha’n’t, wo’n’t, which have 
“very much untuned our language, and clogged it with 
consonants’ (Spectator No, 135), These forms are frequent 
in Fielding and all subsequent novelists and dramatists. 

9.57, The difference between [tn, dn] with syllabic 
[n]| and [ton, den] consists physiologically in the point 
of the tongue remaining in the same position in the 
former group, while in the latter it is removed from the 
roof of the mouth even if it is only for an extremely 
short time. Ifa vowel precedes [d, t], no [a] is generally 
found: mutton, Eton, Lytton, Snowdon, leaden [matn, i'tn, 
litn, snoudn, ledn]|, but after a consonant, [ten, den] is 
more common: Gladstone, Brixton, Parkestone, instant, in- 
stance, London, tendency, correspondent [gledsten, briksten, 
pa‘kston, instont, instons, landon, tendonsi, kori'spondent]. 
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—After other consonants than [t, d], it is more difficult 
to decide whether [n] or [an] should be written in a 
phonetic transcription, as the tongue has in any case to 
move trom one position to another and the articulatory 
and acoustic difference between [kn, gn, zn, sn] and 
[kon, gan, zon, son] is very insignificant, thus in vacant, 
taken, shaken, bacon, beckon, reckon, etc., elegant, pleasant, 
peasant, basin, mason, lessen; cf. also [s(o)m] in blossom 
and [z(o)m] in bosom, etc. Between [f] or [3] and [n| 
an appreciable vowel is generally produced: mission, nation, 
physician, musician, vision, decision, precisian [mifan, neifan, 
fizifan, mjuzifon, vizon, di'sizan, prisizon]. 

9.58. When an ending that begins with a vowel is 
‘added to’ a word in syllabic [n], the syllabic effect can 
only be maintained with a certain effort through a leng- 
thening of /n/, while the natural tendency is to reduce 
the number of syllables by making /n/ non-syllabic 
(Lehrb. d. Phon. § 201). Thus we have in Shakesp. fre- 
quent instances like Macb. II. 2.29 Listning (2syll.) their 
feare, I could not say Amen, or Wint. V. 1.189 Whiles 
he was hastning in the chase, it seemes. EH 1765 says 
that the middle vowel may be left out in maddening, 
reasoning, ravenous, etc. Evening, which was formerly 
/i‘vn in/, is now [i'vnin]. Reasonable is frequently pro- 
nounced [ri‘znablj (8syll.), and gardener is [ga’dno] (2syll.) 
at least as often as [ga‘dn-o] (3syll.); consonant sometimes 
[ konsnont ].—Cf£. also ME chestaine + nut > chestennut >chest- 
nut [tfesnat| . fortnight 7.82 . partener >> partner . vintner . 
remenant —> remnant . cheminee _> chimney. 


Syllabic /1/. 

9.61, i] before /I/ often becomes [a] or disappears, 
especially after /s, z, v/. The spelling has been changed 
in a few words: cockle [kokl] << ME cokille,.F coquille, 
purfle [po'fl] << pourfile, and subtle [satl]| << ME sotil OF 
soutil. Devil [devl], thus already C 1685, E 1765. Avil 
[i'vl], already G 1621, E1765. Civil generally [sivl], cf. 
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civilisation [sivl-(a)i'zeifan] with syllabic [1], or [sivil-]. 
Easily often [ivzl-i], or else [i‘zili], influenced by the adj. 
Pencil [pensl]. Pupil often [pjupl]. Not till to-morrow 
often |notlte'morou]. Cf. also the reduction of will, for 
instance in ill be seen [itlbi'sitn]. Smithfield 7.76.—After 
[|r] the vowel is not lost, but [a] is generally pronounced 
in April, [eiprol], more rarely [-il]. J 1701 has “u” or 
‘‘e” in nostril, mongril (now spelt mongrel); now usually pro- 
nounced [nostril, mAngrol ]. 


9.62. A short /e/ before /1/ becomes /9/ or is lost: 
lintel [lint(o)l] . OF mantel has now been differentiated in 
spelling: mantle ‘cloak. cover and mantel ‘shelf over fire- 
place’, both [ment], -tal] . gospel [gosp(e)l] . vowel often 
[vauol], but also [vauil]; sometimes this is pronounced 
so as nearly to suggest [voil]. 


9.63%. |e 'i/ before /1/ has become [9] or is often 
lost. This is often expressed in the spelling: ME batayle, 
hatail(e), now (from the 16thce.) spelt battle [betl]; ME 
boteille, bottelle, now bottle [botl]; F tramail > trammel 
[trem(a)l]. ME opposayle, apposaile > puzzle . F travail 
now split into travel ‘journey’ and travail ‘labour (in 
childbirth)’, both naturally pronounced [trev(e)l]; the dis-. 
tinction was not yet made in Shakespeare's time. H 1569 
has /traveler, trave'ling/. F vitaille, EE vittle, now with 
Latinized spelling victual(s) [vitl(z)]. Counsel ‘consultation ; 
advocate’ << F conseil and council ‘assembly’ < F concile 
formerly were constantly confused, and the distinction is 
largely artificial; both are most often pronounced [kauns}]. 
In a great many words -al is now written for -ail (-aille), 
thus showing the change in sound: espousal [i'spauzl], 
funeral [fju'norel], removal, ete. In towel and fuel < tou- 
aille and feuaille, the usual sound is [tauil, fju'il], though 
[-al] may also be heard, cf. vowel. Among native words 
the only instances of /x‘il/ >> [(a)l] are topsail, mainsail, 
etc., in the pronunciation of sailors [tops!, meinsl], etc., 
and wassail [wosl], also [wasil], or [woseil] from the spelling. 
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9.64. <A short /a/ is left out before /l/, which 
becomes syllabic: fatal, natal, now [feitl, neitl]. Note also 
offal < off + fall [ofl]. A difference in spelling is now 
made between metal ‘solid body’ and mettle ‘spirit, tem- 
perament’,, orig. the same word and both pron. ['metl]. 
After more than one consonant, as in mental, [al] is more 
frequent than syllabic [l]. After [n] [o] may be pro- 
nounced or omitted: nocturnal [nok'ta'n(e)!], final [fain(e)l], 
inferial, spinal, etc., but [po's(e)nel, refonol] seem better 
than [-nl]: personal, rational. 

Homonyms: medal and meddle [medl] . naval and navel 
[neivl] . cymbal and symbol [simb(2)l] . principal and prin- 
ciple [prinsip]]. Of course an artificial distinction may be 
made from the spelling [prinsipel, -pol]. 

9.65. |u/ before /]/ is often left out in the adjectival 
ending -ful: careful [ke'ofl], cheerful [tfiofl], beautiful 
[bju'tifl], graceful [greisfl], awful [o°fl], often also [-fol]; 
in the adverbs in -fully a very short [a] is generally heard 
[tfisfoli, ofoli], also [tfiofl-i] trisyllabic, familiarly [o'fli] 
disyllabic. But in nouns -ful always retains its [u], as 
the etymological value is still felt there: spoonful, mouth- 
ful, basketful [spu’nful, maupful, ba‘skitful], etc. (9.41). 
it is interesting to note that Keats in the MS of his Eve 
of St. Agnes wrote painfle for painful. 

9.66. |/o/ before /]/ has generally become [9] or has 
disappeared: symbol [simb(o)l] . carol [keral]. pistol [pistl, 
-tal]. The natural pronunciation of idol is [aidl], identi- 
cal with idle. 

9.67. Before a vowel the syllabic /1/ has a natural 
tendency to become non-syllabie (cf. 9.58); thus idle +- ly 
> [aidli], nobly, etc. 7.84 . idle 4- er >> idler [aidlo] . 
settle + ing > settling [setlin], ete. Thus also Magdalen 
Jmaudolen, maudl-en| >> [mo'dlin] . boteiller > butler . 
martclet > martlet . ME percely > parsly . gobelin > goblin . 
excellent frequently [ekslont] . devilish, in 17th, 18th c. 
often dev’lish . victualler often [vitlo] instead of [vitl-o] . 
absolute two syllables in Sh. Macb. IV. 3.38, now also 
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sometimes [bslu't] . miraculous > miraclous (EH 1765 
“often”) . similar > sim’lar (E1765 ‘‘scarce allowable”). 
recollect, vg. ‘‘reck’lect’’.—Inversely assembly, juggler, and 
others occur in Shakespeare with syllabic /1/ by a sort of 
re-composition (ef. 9.78). 


Syllabic /r/. 

9.71. A syllabic /r/ must have originated in many 
cases through the loss of a vowel; it is, however, recog- 
nized as such only in H 1570, who has /r/ for original 
-er in /dauhtr, delivr, evr, fa‘dr, fi'dr, givr, ma‘kr, mu’ér, 
murodr, strandzr, u‘dr, remembr, undr, ua‘tr/, for re in 
{bri‘drn/ ‘brethren’ and /tfildrn/ and for ur in /la‘br}, 
which in 1569 he wrote /la’bur/. As the definitely con- 
sonantal articulation of /r/ as a point-trill had already 
begun to be weakened (11.11), the result was that this 
syllabic /r/ was scarcely distinguishable from a mid-mixed 
vowel with more or less of the original point-rise pre- 
served, and most orthoepists took it to be an indistinct 
vowel + a weakened r. Before a vowel, in the same or 
in a closely connected following word, the consonantal /r/ 
was never lost. 

9.72. The contusion (or indiscriminate omission) 
before r of all weak vowels is shown by great fluctuations 
in the spelling; cf. above 6.44 on -ar, -er. The old endings 
OE -ere (as in baker), F -ier (as in prisoner), F -aire (as 
in vicar, popular), Lat. -or (as in actor), F -our,-eur (as in 
tailor) all became identical, and consequently or was sub- 
stituted for other endings in bachelor F bachelier, chancellor 
F chancelier, warrior (Bacon warrier, Ch werreyour) F guerrier, 
proprietor F propriétaire. Cf. also an auger OE an nafogar, 
and ancestor, formerly also -er, -our, <. ME ancestre. A 
distinction is made in spelling between sailor ‘seaman’ 
and sailer (the vessel is a fast sailer). In a comparatively 
small number of words the spelling -owr has prevailed: 
honour, labour, candour, vigour, ete. (OF -our. ModF -eur), 
harbour (ME herber(w)e), neighbour (ME neghebur); but 
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Americans have lately begun to write -or in these words, 
the reasons alleged being various: approximation to Latin, 
reviving of early Fnglish spellings, and saving of ink 
and trouble. 

9.73. The identity in sound of these endings, which 
is thus shown by the spelling, was not generally recog- 
nized by grammarians till much later, though we find a 
few more or less indistinct indications of the real facts. 
Thus Gill, in 1621, says that those who have learnt etymo- 
logy should write, according to his system, skolar, onor, 
kungurer, though he does not object to unlearned people 
following their ears and writing skoler, oner, kungerer: he 
says nothing of a distinction between educated and vulgar 
pronunciation in these cases, and as a matter of fact he 
himself writes kuler for colour. On Strong 1699 see above 
9.333. J 1764 says that weak vowels as in altar, alter, 
latin, common, future, martyr “may properly be uttered 
with their own sounds... Or any such vowel may even 
be uttered with the sound of any other unaccented short 
vowel. Thus altar may be sounded alter, altir, altor, altur, 
or altyr; for as the sounds-of these unaccented syllables 
are weak, their vowels in speaking are but little dis- 
tinguishable from one another.’ And Walker (General 
Idea, 1774, p. 17) says that ‘‘unaccented vowels in final 
syllables terminated by a consonant, but especially 7, have 
an obscure vowel that nearly approaches the short vu. Thus 
har, lier, mayor, martyr, etc... might be written and pro 
nounced liur, liur, mayur, martur, etc. without any per- 
ceptible change in the sound of the words.” 

9.74, Homonyms: altar = alter . anchor ‘ship's im- 
plement’ == anchor } ‘anchoret’ = anker . auger = augur . 
(caster = castor) . cellar = seller . censer = censor . choler 
== collar . dire = dyer . hire = higher . har = ler = lyre. 


licker = liquor . meddler == medlar . miner == mimor . 
raiser == razor . sucker = succour . (stationery = station- 
ary . litoral = litteral). Even if we add such pairs as 


correcter ‘more correct’ = corrector, we do not get any 
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great number of homonyms liable to cause real misunder- 
standings, as some of the words are hardly colloquial and 
others, especially those derived from verbs to indicate 
agents, are only used occasionally (raiser, sucker). 

9.75. In the combination /r/ + vowel + /n/ or /d/ 
we have generally /rn, rd/ >> [on, od] as the popular 
development, but also /ran, rad/, especially now in spelling- 
pronunciations. As early as the 15th ec. (Malory) we find 
such spellings as honderd for hundred, and C 1685 p. 74 
says that r is sounded after o in apron, citron, environ, 
gridiron, iron, saffron, ““quasi scriberentur apurn, etc.’’ ME 
southren (Ch. I 42) >> southern [sadon]|. OE iren > iron, 
G 1621 /eiern| > [aion], 18th and 19the. also [airon]. 
environ more often [in'vairon] than [in'vaion] . apron 
[eipron] or [-pon], W 1791 ‘apurn’ . saffron G1621 and 
J 1701 ‘safern’, W 1791 ‘saffurn’, now [sefron| . citron 
J 1701 ‘ern’, W1791 ‘urn’, now [sitron] . children and 
hundred W 1791: ‘-urn, -urd colloquially, but preserve 
the r before the e in solemn speaking’; now [tfildron, 
tfuldren, handrod], vg [tfildon]. Similarly caldron, chal- 
dron J 1701 . brethren H 1570 |bri‘érn/, now [bredrin] . 
F¥ patron has become pattern [paten], while the more 
learned (Lat.) patron is [peitron, patron] . EE entred 
(Sh. Cor. I. 2.2, II. 2.114) now entered [ented]. Cf. also 
heron > the archaic hern. Thus also construed > [kon- 
stad], whence consier, thus often written in former times 
(e.g. Sh. As I. 2.277) and apparently still pronounced by 
schoolboys (Bern. Shaw, Cashel Byron 7: constering from 
cribs). But in barren, barrel, quarrel, we have always [ro]: 
{beron, beral, kworal]. 

9.76, Before a vowel the syllabic /r/ originating from 
vowel + /r/ would naturally tend to become non-syllabic 
(cf. 9.58, 9.67); every was trisyllabic and may still be 
pronounced [evori], but after the loss of the middle vowel 
the number of syllables would easily become reduced: 
fevr-i] >> fevri]. Each of the following words has simil- 
arly for the last three hundred years had a varying 
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number of syllables as shown, for instance, in the practice 
of poets: general [dzen(a)ral] . generous . several . delivery . 
misery . miserable . desperate . difference . suffering . mut- 
tering . wandering . interest. W 1791 says that “‘the e 
before * in an unaccented syllable never [too strong an 
expression] counts for a syllable in verse... And yet... 
dangerous has always three syllables in prose.” Similarly 
with other original vowels: timorous [tim(a)ras]. barbarous . 
endeavouring labouring . (murmuring) . favourite . favour- 
able . honourable . Canterbury [keentab(o)ri] . Feterborough 
[‘pi'tab(o)ra] . Strawberries is often [stro‘briz]; thus also 
in Sh R3 III. 4.84: I saw good strawberries in your 
garden there. 

9.77, Even if no syllabic reduction takes place, 
mistery and history, and also bursary, nursery, and cursory 
form exact rimes; and naturally the spelling shows some 
confusion. We have accessary by the sido of accessory . 
contributary (from F contribuéarie, -taire) has now yielded 
the place to contributory (F -torie, -toire); in Marlowe's 
Faustus 1. 350, the ed. of 1604 has -tory, that of 1616 
-tary. The distinction between depositary (F -taire) ‘a person 
with whom anything is lodged in trust’ and depository 
(F -toire) ‘a place in which things are deposited’ is not 
always maintained, see quotations in NED. Note, however, 
that in America, the originally stressed penultimate of 
polysyllables in -ary, -ory has still a secondary stress; 
thus ordinary, which in England is [o‘dinri, o‘dnri, vg 
o‘nri], in America is [o°(r)dn-eri] (4syll.); necessary, solitary, 
dormitory, category have in England [-s(o)ri, -t(a)ri, -g(o)riJ, 
in America [-seri, -teri, -tori, -gori] (5.63). 

9.78. The fluctuation between trisyllabic and di- 
syllabic general, generous, etc., led to a syllable being added 
in some instances where there was originally no vowel 
between a consonant and /r/. In trisyllabic monstrous 
(Sh. Macb. ITI. 6.9) we may, of course, have a new formation 
monster +: ous; and the same explanation applies to oc- 
casional entrance, empress, angry as trisyllabics in Shake- 

Jespersen, Modern English Grammar. 18 
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speare; but when Henry becomes three syllables (as in 
Shakespeare’s plays from his earliest period, and_ still 
vulgarly), no similar explanation holds good; the least 
loosening, however. of the point of the tongue between 
[n] and [r] or the least dwelling on the |r] will produce 
the impression of a extra syllable. Thus also in wnbrella, 
which Sweet transcribes [Amboa'relo], and Gib(e)raltar; it 
is often scarcely possible to tell whether an infinitesimal 
vowel has crept in or not (Lekrb. d. Phon., p. 150, note, 
against Storm, Engl. Philol. 468). 

Alarum by the side of alarm probably represents an imitation 
of the foreign pronunciation with trilled + Now a distinction is 
made: alarwm ‘summons, call to arms’ and alarm ‘fear’. 

9.79. The loss of the vowel before r is rarer in 
the first syllable of a word; OF and ME corowne < crown; 
from this is derived the EE popular crowner, which has 
been supplanted by the more official coroner, though 
crowner is preserved dialectally (Hardy, Far from the 
Madd. Cr. 77). ME spirit > sprite, also written spright 
(cf. sprightly) . thorough ~> through (cf. 5.41). Perhaps 
through /pr-zps! (2syll.) has become monosyllabic [preps] 
in colloquial speech, though [poheps, pheps| are also 
often heard; Dickens, Nickl. 317, writes p’raps as an 
aristocratic swell pronunciation. Pram is a colloquial 
abbreviation for perambulator. When career, correct, etc., 
are similarly reduced, the initial group is generally dif- 
ferent from that of cry, etc., in that it has preserved the 
full voice on |r], while in the old group [kr] the [r] is 
at most voiced in the latter half. (See my Articulations of 
Speech Sounds, p. 54, Lehrb. d. Phon., p. 102). 


Adjoining vowels. 

9.811. When two similar vowels come together, there 
is always some tendency for one of them to disappear. 
The ending -tieth in the ordinals thus became /tip/: G 1621 
has /tuentip, pirtib/, B1634 /twentip/. In Shakespeare 
twentieth counts for two syllables. But W1791 says that 
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‘the vowels ought to be kept distinct; the first like open 
e (i.e. [i]) as heard in the y in twenty... the second like 
short e, heard in breath.” Hyde Clark 1879 admits 
twen-ti-eth or twen-tith, but the running together of the 
two vowels seems now disappearing. When on account 
of the spelling or etymological feeling both vowels are 
heard, the tendency will be towards making the former 
closer (narrow), which then will tend to become non- 
syllabic [j] (9.85), aud the latter more open (wide [1] or 
[o]); thus we have now in actual existence the pro- 
nunciations [tub] (Sweet), [tip], [tjip], [tiop] and [tjop] 
(Rippmann).—Similarly in the poetic carrieth, etc.—As 
for -iest in the superlative, Shakespeare makes it one 
syllable in 93 per cent. of all instances (Konig); now both 
vowels are heard: happiest [hepust] as above or [-piist, 
-pjist, -piost, -pjast]. 

Series and species are generally [siori‘z, spi‘fi'z], or 
[-riz, -fiz], less frequently [-riiz, -fiiz]. (He carries, varies, 
the plural stories, etc., always [-riz].) 


9.812. The ending -ing is contracted after /i/ in 
nearly all instances in Shakespeare: burying, carrying, 
envying, studying, journeying, lackeying, etc., -ying being made 
two syllables only three times, all of them at the end of 
a line (Konig). In 17th and 18the. books curring for 
currying, tarring for tarrying, etc., are frequently found. 
But now etymological feeling and the spelling have made 
[-iin] common, though [bi'y] in one syllable for being may 
often be heard. 


9.813. [ids] for [iid3] is the rule in carriage, mar- 
riage [keridz, meridz]; voyage, instead of [voiidz], which 
is given in all dict.s, is frequently [voi'dz] or [vo'ids] 
with shifting of the length to the beginning of the diph- 
thong; thus also sometimes royal [ro(:)il] instead of [roiol]. 
Miniature is [minitjua, -tfo]. Parliament is [pa‘limont] or 
[pa'lomont]; it may never really have had /Jia/, cf. F 


parlement. 
18* 
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Even the two vowels of vehement, vehicle, which are 
theoretically separated by h, are often run together [ vi'mont, 
vi'kl]; ‘vehement squeezed into ve’ment’ KE 1765. 

9.82. The first of two different vowels coming together 
was similarly liable to disappearance in EE. Mention has 
already been made of th’ for the (6.13). How be it is 
always disyllabic in Sh., cf. Hart’s houb’it. To was shortened: 
Sh. Lear II. 2.81 @intrince, tvnloose | Cor. V. 6.7 # ap- 
peare | Hml. I. 1.37 Villume | Cy. II. 3.3 ?adore (thus in 
Folio); only before an unstressed vowel. Milton Com, 538 
Vinveigle. Villiers Rehearsal 77 ?attaque. 

In the 18the. this elision became rarer, and has now 
disappeared. E1765 says that to may ‘“‘sink its vowel”, 
as Vobey, but that some pronounce twobey. Now the and 
to before a vowel become [di, tu], but in rapid speech 
[i, u] very often become non-syllabic, as any high vowel 
is apt to before a more sonorous one, the result being 
[6j, tw] as in Elphinston’s “thyomnipotent, twobey’”’: the 
only, to all [djounli, two'l] (9.85, 9.86).—So loses o in an 
EE pronunciation of howsoever: hows’ever, also howzever 
C 1685.—do on > don, do off > doff, do out > dout, do 
up >> dup, now obsolete except in dialects. KE d’under- 
stand, etc., much good do it you >> KE muskiditti or much- 
goditio (Ellis I. 165, III. 744). Elisions of they, thee, thou, 
ye, you, see Progress in Language 256ff. In PE the vowel 
has been analogically re-introduced. 

A is left out before another vowel in extraordinary 
[iks'tro‘d@nri] and Pharaoh [fe‘orou |. 

9.83. Before the ending -ous we have some instances 
of probably the same elision. Note that i or e + the 
jul of -ows formed together the same combination as, 
and would be treated like, the diphthong /iu/. B 1634 
writes cur‘ously (‘with him is a symbol for mute e), ser‘ously, 
provis‘on, but only in verse; in his prose he writes seriously, 
curious. E1787 has as vulgarisms equestr’an, cur’osity, cur’ ous, 
immater’al; Pegge 1803 similarly curosity and curous; and 
curous is also written as vulgar by Gilbert, Plays 106. But 
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in other words the co-existence of -ous and -ious must be 
differently explained. Laborous (see quotations in NED 
from 1386 to 1782) is from OF laboros, while laborious, 
the surviving form, is from F laborieux Lat. laboriosus. 
In many instances /us/ may be from F /o's/, and /ius/ 
from F jos]. Chaucer has pitous /pitu's/, hidous, where 
we now have piteous, hideous [pitios, hidios, -jos]; Caxton 
R 55 pietous, 56 pyteous; G 1621 hideus. Milton has 
stupendious, which Pegge 1803 gives as vg for stupendous. 
Tremendious is often heard for tremendous (as vg in Thackeray 
P 2.222 tremenjuous, in Hall Caine Manxm. 125 tremenjous, 
Ktern. City 29 Tre-men-jous! said the American). Enormious 
is obsolete (see NED). Coveteous as vg FE 1787, covetious 
Alford Queen’s Engl. 45 and Bernard Shaw, Cashel Byr. 234. 
Barbarious Kipling Barrack R. 45. I have heard [heinias]. 
—Cf. finally righteous, formerly rightwise (Caxton R 114 
vnryghtwys). 

9.84. Thus also -iour and -owr may go back to F 
lor| and /u'r/; saviowr and pavio(u)r have displaced savor 
(saver) and pavour (also pavier). (Cf. also. behaviour). Pegge 
mentions loveyer as vg for lover and taylyour in the northerly 
counties for tailor. Storm, E. Ph. 818, has examples of 
vg faviour, etc. 

These alternations may analogically have led to the 
vg introduction of -ial instead of -al, as in mortial (Trol- 
lope, Old Man's Love 54, Kipling Barr. 43) and disposial 
(G. Eliot Mill 1.292). 


li] > [J]: 

9.85. However often a vowel was left out before 
another vowel, the loss in this position never became uni- 
versal; both forms of most words must have existed side 
by side, probably also in the pronunciation of the same 
speaker, cf. Butler 1634 above. But if thus preserved, 
[i] before another vowel would naturally tend to become 
non-syllabic, i.e. [j]. The beginnings of this reduction date 
back to Chaucer (specjally as three syllables A 15, E765; 
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but E760 speeial with |/i/, as three syllables). But it did 
not become usual till EE.’ In Shakespeare (see Kénig, 
Vers p. 41) we have [j| for i in Amazonian, Bohemia, 
cordial, immediate, radiance, Daniel, etc.; opinion has [j] 50 
times, [i] (four syllables) only 5 times; familiar has |j| 
18 times, [i] three times. The full syllabification is found 
most frequently at the end of a line, where it is perfectly 
natural to ‘slow down’ the speed of pronunciation. On 
the other hand, Shakespeare knows also [i] as a separate 
syllable in William, pavilion, battalion, companion, onton, 
where [lj, nj] represent the F palatalized consonants. 

Where |i] and the other vowel belong to separate 
words in a closé syntactical connection, the same syllabic 
reduction takes place: many a, worthy a, holy a, boldly and, 
merry as, etc., occur in Shakespeare and later poets as 
two syllables in conformity with a natural everyday pro- 
nunciation. 

9.86. In PE the following pronunciations are the 
rule, though some speakers prefer [i]: Arabian |o'reibjon| . 
audience [o'djons] . behaviour [biheivja] . genius [dzi'njos] . 
genial |'dzinjal| . idiot [idjot] . Italian [i'teljon] . junior 
[dzw njo] . simudtaneous [simal'teinjos | . tedious ['ti'djos]. (On 
/dj{ >> [dz], etc., see 12.5). In such a word as pittiable 
the tendency towards [pitjabl] may be counteracted by the 
etymological feeling, which favours [piti-obl].—Further 
many a day ['menjadei]. 

But if this [i] is preceded by a heavy group of con- 
sonants, it is more easily maintained as a separate syllable: 
axiom [eksiom] . suppliant [sapliont] . colloquial [ko'lou- 
kwial] . envious [envios] (the word is sometimes disyllabic 
in Shakespeare). After [r] [i] seems to be usual, though 
some recent phoneticians write [j]: glorious [glo‘rias, -rjas], 
ete., 13.45; but after a consonant we have always [ri]: 
pedestrian [pidestrion] . Calabria [kolleibrio] . Cambria 
{keembrio ]. 

9.87. A special case of syllabic reduction is /ion!/ 
and jius/ after /s, z/. Shakespeare has often |i] as a 
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full syllable, e.g. in admission, confusion, affection. But on 
the other hand, he has the reduction in complexion, ex- 
ception, potion, intrusion, mansion, audacious, which we must 
read with /sj, zj/; this has later become [f, 3], see 12.2. 
In Milton’s first period he several times uses a syllabic 
{i], thus Co 613 legi-ons, 614 appariti-on, 212 consci-ence, 
Nativ. Ode 163 sessi-on, but in Par. Lost a syllabic [i] is 
never used in these endings.—Original /e/ in ocean also 
through /i/ (cf. 9.12 and 9.13 for similar cases) became |j/, 
now [oufen] 12.2. 

9.88. Before a stressed or half-stressed vowel, [i] 
remains syllabic: idiotic [idiotik] . physiology [fizi'olodzi] . 
pronunciation [pronsnsieifon]. filiation [fili'eifon] . associate 
[o'soufieit] (on [f] see 12.24) . deviate ['di'vieit]. Yet 
seniority and familiarity besides [si‘ni’oriti, fomili'eriti] are 
often [si'n'joriti, familjeriti] on account of senior, familiar 
[sinjo, fo'miljo]. 


jul > [w]. 

9.89, The reduction of /u/ or /o/ before a vowel 
to non-syllabic [w] is rarer than that of /i/ to [j]. Shake- 
speare sometimes has halloing, arguing, valuing, usual, sump- 
tuous, virtuous as disyllabics. On to obey >> twobey see 
above 9.82; to us, to answer may often be heard as [twas, 
twa'nsa}. Following is often ['folwin], cf. the old form. 
Miss Soames even transcribes annually [senjwoali], where 
most people would pronounce [znjuali] in four syllables. 
Cf. also acquaint, etc. 2.514, 


Loss of middle vowels. 


9.91. A vowel in a middle syllable has been lost 
in the following instances (besides those in which it pre- 
ceeded /n, 1, r/, see above): chapiter >> chapter before the 
l6the. . cap(@tain . webbestre > webster . lobbestre > lobster . 
hydropisie > hydropsy, dropsy . courtesy > curtsy, disyllabic 
often in Sh, though more frequently trisyllabic; now 
differentiated: courtesy ['ko'tisi, ‘ko‘tisi] ‘politeness’, curtsy 
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or curtsey |‘ko'tsi] ‘feminine movement of salutation’ . 
phantasy, Ben Jonson often phant’sie > fancy; now the 
everyday word fancy is felt as distinct from the more 
bookish phantasy or fantasy |feentosi] . medicine, Milton 
Areop. 22 med’cins, E1787 medcine, now generally [medsin] 
or [medsn]; Fuhrken (Phonetic Readers IL) would pronounce 
{medsn] ‘curative substance’, but [medisn} ‘healing art’ . 
procuracie > proxy . procurator >> proctor . forecastle > 
fo’c’sle {fouksl] . bodikin >> bodkin . F parchemin > parch- 
ment . venison in Shakesp. two or three syllables, E1787 
‘yenzon’, now [venzon] . paralysie > palsy [po'lzi] . Salesbury, 
Salisbury [so'lzb(a)ri], in which the vowel after /1/ must 
have been lost before the change /al/ >> |/aul/ as this 
change took place before a consonant only . damisel > 
damsel . cramoisin crimesin > crimson . OF tanaisie > tansy . 
coronel (spelt culonel) > [ko‘nol] . Cholmondeley > {tfamli] . 
nominative often [nomnotiv] . business >> |biznis]; already 
G 1621 “biznes”, often disyllahic in Sh.; a new formation 
s the trisyllabic ‘“busyness” [bizines, -is] (3.138), the 
earliest mention of which (earlier than the quotations 
in NED) I find in E 1787: “Even from bizzines, biznes 
is totally distinct: dhe former iz dhe abstract; dhe latter, 
shortened by a syllabel, dhe occupacion or concern. Mark 
dhe bizzines ov dhe ideller, or bizzy-boddy. Ue never 
minds his own biznes.” dowary >> dowry . dirige > dirge- 
Cf. also coppice >> copse, perhaps starting from the plural 
form copses, and Wemyss [wi'mz]. 

9.92. Syncope of /e, i/ does not take place when 
the first consonant is /r/: Hereford [herifod] . charity 
[tfeeriti] . verity . sincerity . heritage {heritids] . territory . 
ceremony |serimoni] . heresy [herisi] . Meredith [meridip]. 
The vocalization of |r/ (13.2, 3) is thus prevented in 
these instances. 

9.93. After a strongly stressed vowel a weak vowel 
is often left out: poesy > posy . creature Chaucer |'kre’a'tiura], 
G 1621 ‘kre‘tiur/, now [kri't{a] .creance G 1621 |kre'nz| 
or /kreanz] . Vaughan > [vo'n}. dramond W 1791: frequently 
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as if written dimond, now [daimond] and [daismand] sp.-pr. 
violent E 1765 wi’lent, now generally [vaialent] . phaeton 
[feit(a)n] . (vehement see 9.813). 

9.94. In EE |i] of zt was often left out: on’t, in’t, 
fort, to’t; Sh. Mcb. II. 1.3 I take’t, ’ts later, Sir. This is 
now found in Sc only, though poets are still fond of ’¢zs. 
Similarly ’s = his: Sh. All IL, 2.10 Put off’s cap, kiss 
his hand (the vowel preserved after s, as in the yenitive 
ending) | Cor II. 2.160 May they perceive’s intent, etc. 
(cf. Progress in Language § 253). Here the full form 
[(h)iz] is now always restored. But is is now treated in 
this way: it's [its], John’s [dzonz| going away (but always 
[iz] after [s, z, J, 3]). Us lost its vowel in EE upon’s, 
among’s, upbraid's, behold’s, etc.; in PE we have only let's 
[lets] in exhortations (let's go, etc. = ME go we); other- 
wise let us [let os] is generally used (let us know the time 
of your arrival = inform us). 


Aphesis. 

9.95. The loss of a short unstressed vowel at the 
beginning of a word, for which Dr. Murray has created 
the word aphesis, is not an exclusively phonetic phenomenon, 
the tendency to drop weak vowels being here strengthened 
by the co-existence in the language, from a variety of 
reasons, of forms with and without an initial vowel, 
generally aor /a/. In a great many instances, two words 
were in use with nearly the same meaning, one of them 
formed with the prefix a-: arise (<c *urrisan, wr- << uz-) 
and rise, awake(n) (a << on) and wake(n), around (<< on) 
and round, abide (a < uz-) and bide; a- also sometimes 
represents OE ge-, which generally becomes y- (cf. afford), 
thus the participles ME adon and don (done), aleft and 
left have the same meaning. Some French words had 
similar double forms with or without a prefix: aggrieve 
and grieve, account and count, await and wait. ‘Hence, 
it naturally happened that all these a-prefixes were at 
length confusedly lumped together in idea, and the result- 
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ant a- looked upon as vaguely intensive, rhetorical, 
euphonic, or even archaic, and wholly otiose’ (Murray). 
This feeling was strengthened by the fact that in other 
circumstances, too, an @ was sometimes used and some- 
times omitted without materially changing the signification, 
cf. “he was a captain” and ‘“‘he was captain of the crew,” 
leading naturally to the division of “‘he is apot(h)ecary” 
or “apprentice” into “the is a pot(h)ecary” or “prentice’’. 
Finally we have the alternation in OF of initial sp, st, sk 
and esp, est, esk in spy and espy, state and estate, squire 
and esquire, etc. In many words the two forms were 
long in use together while one onlv has survived, in others 
both are still in existence; if they have been more or 
less differentiated, they are marked with a double star in 
the following alphabetical list, which does not pretend to 
be complete. 

9.96. *“back (from 14the.) << aback j bash EE < 
abash, cf. bashful | bate << abate | **bet << abet | biliment 
EE < (h)abiliment | ’bout EE, now vg < about | ’bove EE, 
now vg < above | ’cademy vg (often G. Eliot) << zcawemy| 
cater << acater, acatuur | ’cept vg (Kipling, ete.) < except | 
clipse or clypse EE < eclipse | claw vg, with a claw (Lytton, 
What Will he Do 2.92) = with éclat | cloy < accloy | 
’cute << acute, used by Goldsmith (Globe ed. 617, 631) 
and very common in vg English; in America “stronger 
in its peculiar meaning than the fuller form and almost 
exclusively applied to Yankee’ (De Vere, cf. Storm 
KE. Philol. 861); G. Eliot has also ‘“‘a ’cutish chap’, Mill 
2.164 | down < adown | ’fore EE, now vg<afore | ’fraid<< 
afraid, Swift Journal 143 | ‘gain, ’gainst EE, now vg << 
again(st) | gin, gan EE < onginnan, ongann | ’gree BRE << 
agree | lack-a-day < alack-a-day | larum EE < alarum | lim- 
beck << alembic | limn ‘to paint’ << OF enlumine | **live << 
alive OK on life; live is nearly always used attributively, 
a live eel, live eels, live coals; predicatively: the eel is alive; 
a good example is Jack London, White Fang 81 ‘“‘there 
were live things and things not alive. He must watch 
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out for the live things. The things not alive remained 
always in one place; but the live things moved about.” 
**lone < alone (all + one), cf. also lonely, lonesome, Sc my 
lone, etc. | **mend << amend, cf. also the learned form 
emend | Merryker vg << America; thus also the Merrykins | 
*mid <C amid | ’mong, ’mongst EK, now chiefly] vg < among(st) 
muck << amuck, Malay amog, amuk ‘rushing in a state of 
frenzy to the commission of indiscriminate murder’; 
Beaconsfield, Lothair 145, writes “run a muck’, and 
Murray quotes from Dryden ‘runs an Indian muck”’ and 
from Byron “running mucks at every bell’ | noint EE 
< anoint | parel EE < apparel | paritor EE < apparitor | 
peach ‘inform’ << apeach = impeach | **peal ‘loud sound’ 
< appeal | **pert << apert | point EE <i appoint | *pose 
‘perplex by questions’ << oppose, hence puzzle << oppo- 
saille | potecary, Ch. C 852, 859, EE << apothecary | ’pren- 
tice EE, Goldsmith, etc., still very common < apprentice | 
*quinetance G. Eliot, Mill 1.331 and elsewhere << acquain- 
tance | ‘quit EE < acquit | **rear <_avrear (cf. the synonym 
(a)back) | rest EE< arrest | rithmetic vg < arithmetic, cf. the 
three R’s, i.¢, reading, (writing, rithmetic | **sample << 
asaumple OF essemple = example | say << assay Lat exagium | 
scape, cf. scapegoat < escape | scholar < escoler | ’scuse EE << 
excuse, escuse | **size<Cassize (’'The standard magnitude of 
an article cf commerce was settled by an ‘assize’ or sitting 
of some constituted authority. Hence the standard or 
authorized magnitude of anything was called its assize or 
size,’ Bradley); G. Eliot has ‘“‘many ’sizes ago as vg for 
assizes. Mill 2.62 | sparagus EE, corrupted into sparrow- 
grass << asparagus | **special < especial | **spouse << espouse | 
sprain << OF espreindre | **spy < espy | *squire < esquire | 
stable << estable | ’stablish EE < establish | **state << estate | 
stonish EE <astonish | **story << estory, history | **strange 
<< estrange | **stray < estray (law term) | ***tend << attend | 
*tendance EE < attendance | tire ‘head-dress’ < attire, cf. 
EE tiring-house, etc. | twit << ME atwite OE extwitan | ’tween, 
‘wixt EE, now chiefly vg < atween, atwizt | **vantage 
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< avantage, now advantage | **venture << aventure, now 
adventure, cf. at aventure, now apprehended as at u venture | 
void EE <avoid | vouch < avouch | vow < avow, ef. Skeat, 
Chaucer V. 286 | ME vowtre ‘adultery’ << avowtre OF avou- 
trie; also voutriere ‘adulteress’ | wayward < awayward. 

9.97. Avail is ‘‘apparently formed on the simple 
vail (F vaille) as if this were an aphetic form’ (Murray). 

On the leaving out of a before ing-forms (set the clock 
(a)going, go out Ca)hunting) see Mory-hology. 

A connected phenomenon is the omission of a prefix beginning 
with a consonant, as in “fend < defend | **fence < defense | spite 
< despite | sport < disport | stain < distin | cern EE < concern 
| **plot < complot | long KE < belong. — The forms ’fore, ’gin, 
‘tween, ’twixt mentioned above, are now felt as shortened for before, 
begin, between, betwixt. — Cf. finally **vie < envy. 


Chapter X. 
Loss of Consonants and Rise of [a;, 9°]. 


Loss of /c/. 

10.18. In high the final /c/ (2.92) was lost at an 
early date through the influence of the inflected forms 
highe, in which gh denoted the voiced sound |hija/ > /hi‘(e)/, 
ef. Ten Brink Chaucer § 21e. The word was thus made 
homonymous with hie ‘to hasten’ ME hien OE higian. 

10.12, Before ¢ the old /c/ is still preserved in Scotch 
(lect, rect] light, right. In the Standard English of the 
15th and 16the. two pronunciations were found coexisting, 
with jic/ and with ji'/, later /ei/ > {ai}, in which the [i] 
was lengthened through compensation, before |i*/ was 
diphthongized. § 1568 recognizes “‘lit vel Uiht leve vel 
lux’; 7 is his sign for the diphthong resulting from |i’, 
as in J = eye. But H 1569 has only /ic/, written 
th; G1621 writes jh, in which j7 means the diphthong 
as in ljf ‘life. B1633 always has ‘long i’, 7.e. the diph- 
thong, in nigh, sigh, high, bright, with mute gh, ‘the which 
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the Northern Dialect dooeth yet rightly sound’. As Shake- 
speare rimes white: downright, fight, night, sight, there is 
no doubt that he pronounced the diphthong here without 
any /c/. 

10.13. The loss of gh naturally induced people to 
write a gh where none should be; thus bight for bite in 
Sh. As II. 7.184 folio; spight and despight were frequent in 
EE for spite, despite; thus also high thee for hie thee. Spencer 
has twight for twite ME atwite ‘twit’. Strait (ME  streit 
OF estreit = ModF étroit) and straight (OE streht) were 
often confounded, as in Sh. Merch. II. 4.25 fol.: Ile be 
gone about it strait. Thus also plight, OF pliht and plihtan 
‘pledge, engage’, and plit(e) AF plit ‘state, condition’ were 
confounded; both are now written plight. The false gh 
has become a fixture in delight ME delit (Chaucer rimes 
appetit, whit, never words in -ight) OF delit, and in spright 
(whence sprightly), a by-form of sprite << sp(@rit ‘spirit, 
soul, fairy, mood’. 

10.14. Homonyms through loss of gh after 1: might 
== mite . right = rite (often confused in EH, especially 
in rights of love = rites of lnve) . sight = site . wright 
= write. Some of these were so little used (mite, rite, 
site, wright) that mistakes could not be very frequent. 
C 1627 mentions wright and write as identical in scund, 
as also weight and wait, nay and neigh. Besides, we have 
weigh == way (get under weigh, often confused with way). 

10.15. In sennight no compensation-lengthening has 
taken place because the syllable was unstressed, [senit]; 
fortnight, which is now [fo’tnait] in polite speech, has vul- 
garly a corresponding form [fo'tnit], written fortnit in Jacobs, 
Lady of the Barge 108. 

With regard to /h/ in Mihelmas see the NED and my 
book on Hart p. 73f.; cf. also Milemas, Greene’s Friar 
Bacon, ed. Ward, p. 204. 

10.16. The sound [p] has been substituted for [c], 
which has acoustically some resemblance with it, in 
Keighily, which is generally pronounced [ki'pli], while 
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locally it is [kivcli] or [{ki‘pli] (llis vol. V. 61*). This 
may account for the dialectal pronunciation of fortnight 
with [-nip| (Yorksh., etc., see EDD). 


Loss of /x/. 


10.21. The following two quotations are of interest 
with regard to /x/: Coote 1627 says: ‘“‘in the end of a 
word some Countries sound them fully, others not at all: 
as some say plough, slough, bough: others plou, slou, bow. 
Therupon some write burrough, some burrow: but the 
truest is, both to write and pronounce them”; in his list 
of ‘corrupt’ pronunciations we find dauter for daughter. 
And Butler 1633 says that the northern dialect ‘doth 
yet rightly sound” gh, “and they best, which com neerest 
to the Welch, wnen they say baughkin drooge. But the 
vulgar pronunciation of this letter hath divers anomalies. 
Most commonly it is sounded like the single Aspiration 
(i.e. h]; as in nowght, naught, bowght, caught... soomtime 
like F; as in laugh, cowgh, tough, enough, beeing commonly 
sounded laf, cof, tuf, enuf: (in which examples the Diph- 
thong loseth one of his vouels: in the first 2 the sub- 
junctive, in the 2 last the prepositive voue]) and soom- 
time it is not sounded at all; as in bough, plough, weigh, 
right, sight.” This agrees very well with the distribution in 
present-day standard pronunciation. 

10.22. |x/ (in its rounded form) has become [f] in 
the following words. OE dweorg, as early as the 15thc. 
dwerf, later dwarf (6.4). ME draught(e) has split up into 
two words draught and draft, though the distinction is 
not carried through very clearly; both are now pronounced 
{dra‘ft], but the double spelling may have corresponded 
to two pronunciations; Walker, in 1775, says that “draught 
rhymes colloquially craft, waft, ete., but in poetry most 
frequently with caught, taught, etc.’ laugh > [laf] . 
laughter (la‘fta]; it rimes with after Sh. Tw. II. 3.41 and 
Ben Jonson Volp. III. 2. daughter now [da‘ta], but dialectally 
with [f], see EDD (Yorkshire, Norf., Dev.), as also in 
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D 1640 and other 17thc. phoneticians; Sh. rimes daughter : 
slaughter Lucr. 953, : after Shr. I. 1.243 and Wint. 1V. 1.27; 
the fool’s rimes Lr. I, 4.341 were scarcely meant as strictly 
correct. Auchinleck pron. ‘Affleck’ E1765, now, according 
to dictionaries, [z'flek, ‘seflek, o-xon'lek). 

10.23. Where -ough represents older /u’x/ (OE ah 
or 0h), we have now [4f] < /uf/ < /u‘x/ (for the shortening 
compare 8.24): rough [raf], in Sh. Mach. V.2.9 fol. unruffe 
‘unrough’ . tough [taf] . slough ‘cast skin of serpent’ {slaf] . 
enough [i'naf], Sh. Macb. IV. 1.71 riming: Macduffe, G 1621 
inuf. et inuh . chough ‘kind of jackdaw’ [tfaf] . Hough 
[haf]. Brough {braf] in Westmoreland . Loughborough [laf- 
bora]. (The three last already E 1787). Hougham {hafam]. 

10.24. In the following words -ough is now [o(')f]; 
ou was originally /a(u)/: cough [ko(‘)f], M1688 has “kaff’; 
Sh. Mids. II. 1.54 coffe riming with loffe ‘laugh’, evidently 
as a rendering of peasants’ pronunciation . trough [tro(:)f} . 
Gough: (go()f]. 

10.25. /f/ was formerly found in many words where 
it has now disappeared or is heard only dialectally: We 
have no [f] where gh was made voiced, either on account 
of a following vowel or want of stress (see 6.512). The 
noun plough would have [f], but the verb ploughe(n) and 
the inflected forms of the noun had the voiced sound, 
whence [plau] has been generalized; we have in Burns's 
Death and Dr. Hornbook evidently both forms, in st. XXIV 
pleugh (: laugh, eneugh, sheugh) and in st. XXIII plew (: now, 
true, grew). Thus also duff ‘a flour pudding’ or (dial.) 
‘dough, paste’ and dough [dou] are two forms of the same 
paradigm, as also the two forms of clowgh ‘ravine’ [{klaf, 
and (rarely) {klau], and of sough ‘sighing of the wind’ [saf, 
sau]; cf. also enough {inat] and the antiquated plural enow 
jinau]. Bough [bau] and slough ‘mire’ {slau] are from the 
inflected forms. Brougham used to be always [bru‘n], 
Wordsworth 364 rimes: groom. Ellis says (p. 153) that 
the word is ‘{bru’m] as spoken by Lord Brougham, though 
the carriage is often called’ {brouom]. The latter pro- 
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nunciation, which is by some sonsidered very vulgar, is 
evidently due to the spelling; [bru’om] and {broum] may 
also be heard. In thorough [pAro, -ou}, formerly often 
written thorow (Defoe, etc.), we see the influence of weak 
stress, as also in through [pru‘] (or position before a vowel?) 
Though is now [dou], in which both consonants show the 
weak-stress development; but the strong-stress form [bof] 
was formerly very common (KH 1787: Fielding, etc.); it is 
still vg (see 6.53). The spelling tho’ was in common use 
in prose at the time when /f/ was constantly heard; now 
it is only a harmless poetic affectation. 


10.26. Before ¢ /x/ has disappeared in all except 
those cases that have already been mentioned, thus where 
we now have {a't] (10.73). In most of these, however, 
{f/ has existed or exists, at any rate as a dialectal by- 
form; Shakespeare (?) rimes oft with nought in the Pass. 
Pilgr., though he generally rimes the -ought-words together, 
Ought and thought in Fielding are represented as oft and 
thoft; boft for bought is found in Cornwall, etc., see EDD. 
In drought OE dragab ME drughte, we have [aut] with the 
regular development of /u’/; J 1764 had /draft/ or /draup]. 
In doughty [av] is more difficult to explain, as OE had 
dyhtig, dohtig. 

10.297. On hough [(hok) see 2.324. Hiccough is merely a 
quasi-etymological spelling connecting the word wrongly with cough; 
the older spellings were hick-up (e.g. Marlowe J 1931), hiccup or 
hickop; the pronunciation is [hikap}. I cannot explain showghes 
(Sh. Macb. III. 1.94 folio), ‘a kind of shaggy dog’ (Al. Schmidt), ‘what 
we now call shocks’ (Johnson). 

Furlough is from the Dutch verloof: £1765 says that it is in- 
differently furluf, furlof or furlow, now only [fa'louj, which must 
be due to the ‘inverse spelling’. — Yacht is sounded [jot]; it seems 
to hdve been adopted from Dutch after /x/ had disappeared from 
the E language, {9] being an imitation of the deep short Dutch a. 


10.28. With the transition /x/ > [f] must be classed 
the similar one of /u/ > [f] found in one word only: 
lieutenant |liu'tenant/; G 1621 has liftenant (i = |i']): 
B 1633 ‘changing w vouel into v consonant .. single: 
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lievtenant’, E 1765 ‘lieftenant or lievetenant’, W 1791 lev- 
tenant or livtenant; now [lef'tenont], Amr. [l(j)u'tenont]. 
With regard to the change we may compare Russian 
zaftra ‘to-morrow’, zaftrak ‘breakfast’ from the preposition 
za + utro ‘morning’. 


Af => ful. 

10.31. On account of the ‘hollow’ character of the 
English /1/, caused by the raising of the back of the 
tongue and a depression and hollowing out of the front 
ot the tongue behind the point, which touches the gum, 
an /u/ was developed (in the 15thc.?) between a stressed 
Jaf or /o/ and /1]. 

10.32. Examples of /aul/: all, also, always, call, fall, 
gall, small, transcribed /aul, aulso, aulue’z, kaul, faul, 
gaul, smaul/ by H 1569; talk, walk; balk is also spelt 
baulk; caulk is perhaps a more frequent spelling than 
calk ‘stop up the seams of a ship’. Thus also in the 
(adjectival) ending -al, if pronounced with half-stress; 
H1569 has /radikaul, severaul, spesiaul/, and the corre- 
sponding pronunciation (later [{-o'l]) is often mentioned 
by phoneticians of earlier centuries; poets often rimed 
these words with words like small, etc. The present pro 
nunciation [reedikol], etc., was developed out of the weak- 
stressed |-al/. Similarly the verb shall-had |faul] (H 1599 
shaul), later /f>1/, when stressed, and |fal/ when un- 
stressed. The latter form has yielded the modern un- 
stressed [fol, fl], while the modern stressed [Jel] is an 
amplification of the weak form. Compare also alone |oloun| 
with all {'>'l). 

The spelling has been modified in haul (from 17th ec. 
= earlier hall(e), a by-form of hale. 

Homonyms produced by the change |al/ > Jaul/: al/ 
= aul . ball = bawl . bald adj. (orig. balled) = bauled . 
wall = waul. 

410.33. The combination |fo'ul/ resulted from [o°/ 
before /1/ as in old, hold, sole (OE sole ‘under side of foot’ 
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as well as F sol ‘alone’ and F sole ‘fish’), from |o/ ++ /]| 
as in folk, bolster, toll (OE toil ‘tax’ and ME follen ‘pull 
a bell’), and finally from /u/ before /ld, lt/ as in shoulder 
OE sculdor, boulder << *bulder, coulter OE culter, poultry 
F pouleterie, poultice earlier pultesse, boulf OF bulter; in these 
cases /u/ > /o/ probably belongs to the ME period. Thus 
also in qwon’t <Q /wul not/, now [{wount|.—H 1570 writes 
jouu/ in such words: /bo‘ul, hovuld, mow, so*ul/ bovl, 
hold, mole, sole. G1621 in his errata corrects his previous 
notation /go'ld/ into /go‘uld/, thus also /fo'uld, ho'uld/, 
etc. The spelling has been modified in bowl (from the 
17the., in the 16the. boul, OE bolla, ME bolle; boll or 
boal, bole was formerly often written, and in the sense of 
‘seed-vessel or pod’ the word is still spelt doll); further in 
mould, shoulder, and the rest with original /u/. 

The only homonymy produced by this change seems 
to be that of sole (three words) and soul. 


10.34. When the /1/ was followed by a vowel, no 
{ul was developed, and we have |a/, now |e]: alley [elij . 
Alice {elis] . Allan [elon] . gallows [geelos, -ouz] . fallow 
[feelou] . palace {pelis, -os]. Thus also squalid |skwalid/, 
now ([skwolid]. Further: follow [folou] . collar {kolo}. volley 
[voli], ete. I cannot explain scallop [skolop], also spelt 
_scollop, << F escalope. 


10.35. Final al = /al/ without /u/, now [el], is only 
found in a few cases (shall, see 10.32); Hal a sort of pet- 
name or childish corruption instead of Har, from Harry 
= Henry; similarly Sal for Sarah, Mal for Mary (M 1582 
mentions ‘‘certaine childish termes, as Mal for Marie, Lal, 
Dal, and som such’). Further in new loans, adopted 
after the change |fal/ > jaul/: wal in modern slang (a 
Gipsy word; oldest quotation 1681); cabal, canal, Natal 
[ko bel, ko'nel, no'tel]. Thus also of = [ol] in doll, orig. 
the pet-name Dol for Dorothy; Poll and Moll for Mary; 
loll (origin unknown); parasol recent loan. Revolt ig both 
{rivoult] and [ri'volt], thus already E 1787. 
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10.36. Before a labial we have |{al/ >> /aul] first 
in the words that have now [9°|: Albans [o‘lbanz] . Albany 
[o'Ibani] . Marlborough {mo'lbera], r mute 7.79 . Malvern 
[maven]. Secondly in the words that have now [a’'], 
10.43 and 10.6. But in the following words we have 
now [el], thus at any rate now no trace of /u/- Albert 
[elbat] . album [elbam] . Albion [xlbion] . Albemarle [zelbi- 
ma'l] . scalp [skelp] . scalpel [skeelpal] . Malpas [melpas| 
in Cheshire. Alps [zlps]. Galveston is [gelvistan] or [gevi- 
ston] . salvage [selvid3] . salvation [sel'veifon] . Alford [xlfod]. 
Alfred |slfrid] . alphabet [elfabit] . Balfour [belfua, -fo'a]. 
Some of these may be late loans (after the transition 
lal >> aul/); this is certainly the case with salver ‘plate’, 
taken over in the 17the. from Sp. salva. 

Late (and bookish) borrowing accounts also for [a] in 
such words as algebra, neuralgia, altitude, heraldic, talc, 
palpitate, recalcitrant. Both [el] and [o()l] < /aul] are 
found in altercate, altercation, alternate, alternative and other 
derivatives; this might of course be explained from blend- 
ings of forms and words with stressed and unstressed al. 


Loss of /1/. 


10.41. /1/ has been lost between /au/ or /o‘u/ and 
a /k/ or a labial consonant. 

Jaulk/ > /auk/, now [o’k]: H 1569 has /tfalk/, but 
as it is the only example and occurs only once, it cannot 
prove beyond a doubt that the change had not then 
begun. M 1582 has tauk, wauk, for talk, walk. G 1621 
has /tfak] chalk; for talk and walk he admits /tak, wak/ 
as the natural pronunciation, while learned people read 
and sometimes pronounce them /talk, walk/. B 1633 
states the general rule that 1 is mute between a and k. 
eW 1653 prefers {al/ in talk, walk (rectius) and looks upon 
wawk, tawk as slovenly (negligentius). The 18the. ortho- 
epists pronounce as now. A lingering pronunciation of 
[1] is recorded from the beginning of the 19th c.; Carlyle 
says in speaking of Coleridge: “he can only tal-k (so he 

19* 
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names it)...I never hear him tawlk without feeling ready 
to worship him.”’ (See Campbell’s ed. of Coleridge, p. CXIV). 

The words affected by this change are balk or bawlk . calk 
or calkin ‘piece of iron on a horse-shoe to prevent slipping’ ; 
the latter now [kelkin] besides [ko‘kin] . calk or caulk 
‘stop up the seams of a ship’ . chalk . stalk . talk . walk. 
Further Halkin (thus B 1683 with remark that al = au). 
now usually Hawkin . Malkin (B 1633 = Mawkin), also 
spelt mawkin, but the compound Grimalkin, Graymalkin is 
now sounded [-'melkin] or [-mo‘lkin] from the spelling. 
E 1787 gives Malcolm as having both /’s mute; now it 
is [mealkom]. 

10.42, /o‘ulk/ > Jo'uk/, now [ouk]: folk (fouk] with 
Norfolk, Suffolk {no*fok, sAfok] . yolk [jouk. 

10.431. /aul/>>/au/ before labials. Hart unfortunately 
offers no examples of these words. M 1582 places calm, 
balm, calf, calves, salves on a par with talk, etc. (1 mute, 
au or aw). G 1621 has the same remark on balm and 
half as on talk. B 1633 has al = au before f, v, k, l 
sic, he is thinking of all = aul), m. D 1640 says “half, 
and calf some pronounce with omission of J, as they were 
haufe, caufe ... which I approve not,” and ia another place: 
“in alf, alk, alm, alp the l... often omitted, as in calf, 
walk, calm, scalp. H 1662 says that “A, when it comes 
before Im sometimes drowneth the 7 and turneth to an u, 
as calme is pronounced caume, psalme psaume, balme baume, 
etc., but the @ receives thereby. a more open sound, and 
makes as it were one syllable of two’ — read rather: one 
sound of two, a monophthong instead of a diphthong; 
with regard to the word ‘open’, note that he says that a 
in Abraham, Alabastre, and in Spanish has an ‘open and 
full’ sound, but in ale “pressing, and as it were half 
mouth’d and mincingly.” ~ 

All these quotations show that or the 17thce. the 
present distinction between the sound of talk and that of 
calm did not exist; the words which have now [a’] had 
the same “au’ as those that have now [o’}. 
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10.432. A list of the words concerned that have 
PID [a] will be found 10.6. Almanac and almug had 
‘braud a’, i.e. [0°], with E1787; they are now [o‘lmanok], 
rarely |zl-], and [zlmAg]. Almost, now [o'lmoust], formerly 
also in polite speech ['o"moust, o''moust] (for instance 
E 1765, N 1784), which is still vg. 

Betore b no instances of the loss of 7 are now found, 
but W 1791 mentions talbot with mute J, now [ta‘lbot]. 

Before v we have Malvern [mo‘von], cf. 10.36. 

Before f /ul/ has preserved its /1/ in palfrey (OF pale- 
frei), in the 16the. often written paulfrey, pawlfre, now 
(po‘lfri] or with spelling-pron. [peelfri]. 

10.44. /oul/ < /o'uj (here for convenience’ sake 
transcribed ou) before a labial: holm [houm], frequent in 
place-names . Holmes {[houmz] . Solms [soumz], now often 
spelt Soames. 1) 1640 says “in olm 1 is omitted, as Colmes, 
quasi Comes, and so Colman, as Coman’; if I am _ not 
mistaken, these names are now [koulmz, koulmon].—Hol- 
born {houben]}. In the obsolete holp, holpen it is not im- 
probable that / was formerly mute and has been re-intro- 
duced through the analogy of help. We have perhaps an 
example of the loss of / before f in oaf (1625 ophs, 1638 
caf in the NED), a by-form of auf < aulf. 

40.451, Before ¢ an old tendency to leave out the 
[lj after /au/ has been checked; 1 was mute in malt, salt 
according to W 1653. Now standard English has []] in 
[moa("lt, so(‘)lt], ete. 10.72.—Between [ou] and [t] the []] 
seems always to have been pronounced: bolt . colt . moult, etc. 

10.452. Before n the /1/ is lost in sha’n’t or shan’t 
[fant] and won't [wount]; in walnut it was mute according 
to E1787, now [wo'lnat]. Colnebrook is now [kounbruk], 
also, though rarer, [koulbruk] . Calne in Wiltshire is [ka‘n]. 
Elphinston has also / mute in already “but on solemn 
occasions’; this may be Scotch. 

10.453. /1) has also been lost in a few generally 
weak-stressed verbal forms: should, weak [fod], now stressed 
[fud}] . wowd {wod, 'wud] . could [kod, 'kud]. The latter 
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verb owes its /, which was pronounced in early Mod, 
to the other verbs. H 1569 has [kuld, fuld, (w)uldl, 
G 1621 /kuld, shu'd, wu'd/. B 1638 says that would, 
could, should had long oo, without saying anything about J; 
similarly D 1640. C 1685 gives as homonyms could 
‘possem’ == cool’d ‘refrigeratus’. But already in Marlowe 
we find occasionally the spelling wud (Jew 647, 2274). 
The contraction which is now I’d [aid], was written I’ld 
in EE. Also in shall the |1/ may occasionally be dropped, 
ct. Ben Jonson, folio p. 11: did’st thou not see a fellow 
here in a what-sha’-call-him doublet! Sweet, Primer p. 80 
[whitf .'trein fa wij gou boil. 

- Homonyms: would = wood [wud], mentioned by E 1765. 

10.46. /1/ is preserved finally: all . ball, etc., toll. 
knoll . droll, etc., cf. however poll (written pole in folio 
1623), riming with snow in Ophelia’s song, Sh. Haml. IV. 
5.196 (aScotch song?). Further before d: bald. scald, etc.; 
bold . fold . sold, etc.; before s: false. also. bolster; before 
z: palsy . Salisbury [so‘lzboril. 

10.47. In dialects the lose of /l/ is found much 
more extensively than in standard English, see EDG § 253. 
The loss is especially frequent in Scotch, where we have 
a, ca’, fw for all, call, full, etc. Foumart in standard 
English (OE fal + F marte) may be a Scotch form, and 
80 is pony, according to Skeat (<c OF poulenet, diminutive 
of poulain ‘colt’). Hals ‘neck, throat’ in Sc has become 
hause, hawse [hos], whence hause in the sense ‘narrow neck 
of land, ridge between two heights’. The nautical hawse 
(in hawse-hole) perhaps is also from hals; the NED, pro- 
nounces {ho°z], other dictionaries [ho's]; hawser seems to 
be from F haucier, but has been associated with hawse 
<hals; $1780 and W1791 give it as halser with al = [o']. 
The Se pron. of golf is [gouf], the standard pron. is (galf| 
from the spelling, or a pseudo-Se [gof]. Chalmers is an 
‘inverse’ spelling of Chambers after 1 had become mute in 
many words; the pronunciation is [tfa’maz, tfo’mez|, but 
Southerners make it [tfa‘lmoz].—There is an interesting 
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differentiation in the dialect of Pewsey (Wiltshire, as de- 
scribed by Kjederqvist): kio ‘kill’, seo ‘sell’, rambo ‘ramble’, 
but before a vowel kil a foks, sel am ‘sell therm’, remlan 
‘rambling’. 

[1] added. 

10.48. At atime when in many E words two forms 
existed side by side, one with and the other without /1/, 
an /1/ was introduced into many words which had pre- 
viously been without it. This is especially the case with 
French words, in which an etymological / was often written; 
the modern pronunciation thus is partly analogical, partly 
a spelling-pronunciation. 

10.481. Before t: F faute, formerly often spelt faulte, 
(Lat. *falta), ME faut(e) and fault, ModE fault, pronounced 
/faut] H 1569, with mute 7 D 1640, S 1780, E 1787; 
rimes in Pope and Swift with thought, wrought. The earliest 
mention of the sounding of 7 is in Gill 1621 (docti ali- 
qui viri, etc.); Johnson 1755 says that in conversation 
the 7 is generally suppressed. J 1764 pronounces /. W 1791 
says that | is ‘‘sometimes suppressed; but this suppression 
is become vulgar’. Now [{fo(it]. 

vault similarly; 7 mute J 1764, S 1780, E 1787; 
W 1791 has both pronunciations. Now [vo(‘)It]. 

assault adopted the /1/ somewhat earlier; J 1764, 
E 1787, W 1791 pronounce it. Now [oso(‘JIt}. 

Walter (F Gualter Gautier): D 1640 “which we call quasi 
Water.” S 1699 gives Walter and water as homonyms, 
cf. also the shortened Wat, Watt (with Watson, Watts, 
Watkin). Now [wo(’)lta]. 

altar: the F form autre was common from the 138th 
to the 16thc. (Caxton R 47 awter, etc.); in this word the 
l-form is chiefly due to direct borrowing from Latin (OE 
altare). Now [alta]. Cf. also psalter, ME often sauter, 
psauter; psaltery, ME sautrye. 

fealty: the older forms were fewte, feaute, etc., but as 
early as the 14the. we find also fealte. Now from the 
spelling [fivalti]. 
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moult ‘cast feathers’ ME mouten OE matian; doubtful. 

10.482. Before d: cauldron, also written caldron; 
ME caudroun, -dron, -dren; spelt cawdron as late as the 
17the.; now generally (always?) [ko'ldron]. Compare caudle 
from the same root, in which 7 has never been inserted. 

chaldron ‘dry measure’, really a by-form of cauldron 
(from Central French); ME chaudron; 1 mute E 1787, 
W 1791; now [tfoldran] or [tfa‘dran]. 

baldric, formerly baudric, bawdric; now [ba‘ldrikl. 

herald: before the 15the. only /-less forms are found, 
heraud, herowd, herod(e), and such forms are still found 
in the 17the. Now [herold}. 

ribald: ME and F ribaud. 

(scaffold F eschafaut; I know no forms in E without J). 

emerald, formerly (till 17th c.) emeraud(e); 1 is here 
unetymological (Lat. smaragdus), but is found in Spanish 
esmeralda. 

solder F sowler (<< solidare); G 1621. and other 17th 
and 18the. authorities without J; still the usual pronun- 
ciation is {sodo], also, though more rarely, {so’do] (Ellis); 
but [soldo] may be heard from the spelling. 

soldier ME soldiour soudiour saugeour, etc., OF soldoier, 
soudoier. J 1701 p.64 “Souldier, sounded Soger.” W1791 
mentions soyer as “far from being the correct pronun- 
ciation.” Sojer is still often written in novels as a vg 
or dialectal form, pron. [soudz9, sodzo|. The received pron. 
now is always {souldza}. 

10.483. Before other consonants: falcon ME jfaucoun 
F faucon; B 1633 al = au; 1 mute J 1764, W 1791. 
Now [fo°kon] or [fo'lkon], see especially Wyld, Hist. St. of 
Mother Tongue, p. 364. 

falchon ‘broad sword’, till 16thce. spelt without I fau- 
choun, etc.; 1 pronounced $ 1780. Now [fol{@an]. 

(In balm, ME baume the 1 has probably never been 
pronounced). 

realm, OF reaume, ME reaume and other forms; the 
spelling with J becomes usual ab. 1600. H 1569 has 
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Jre'm/; Ben Jonson has a pun with ream of paper (Euery 
Man in his Humour V. 1), and the same words are col- 
located by Mulcaster 1582 p. 1386; ©1627 has ream as vg. 
Now [relm]. 


10,484, Bristol: the old torm is Bristow (with OE 
stow ‘place’), thus spelt by Bacon; the spelling in 7 came 
into fashion in the 17thc., but the J is mute according 
to J 1701, J 1764, and E 1787, who adds ‘‘nor can 
Affectacion (dhe dubble ov Ignorance) evver render J effec- 
tive’; this, however, has been done. Now [brist(a)l}. 


Rise of PE [a’]. 

410.548. Before theorizing about PE [a‘] it will be well 
to survey the whole field of the occurrence of the sound. 
In the following lists the letters E and N design the 
words given with this sound by Elphinston (10.64) and 
Nares (10.63). 

It is first found regularly corresponding to early |/al 
before r (which has now largely disappeared, 13.2): barge 
[bad3] . dart [dat] . charm [tfa‘m] | far [fa‘(o)] . heart 
[ha‘t] . clerk [kla*k] (Cer 6.4). 


10.52. Next [a‘] is found in many cases corresponding 
to jaul/ < jal]. 

10.521. Before m: alms EN [amz]. almoner ©, now 
[a'mno]}, but also [elmonoa] sp.-pr.; the rare almonry is 
probably always [zlmonri] . almond E (who adds: rather 
ammon) N, [a’mend]. balm N [ba'm]. calm EN [ka'm] . 
Malmesbury [ma‘mzbori] . malmsey [ma‘mzi]. palm EN . palmer 
EK . Palmerston [pa'masten] . psalm [sa‘m]. E has also 
ja’] in salmon besides ‘‘sammon’”’, which is the only sur- 
viving form [remon]|. Malm is both |[ma'm] and [mom]; 
halm, also spelt Aaulm, both [ha‘m] and [hom];  shaln, 
also spelt shawm, (OF chalemie), now [fo°m]; qualm, N |a’/, 
now [kwa'm] more frequently than [kwo'm], whose [0°] 
may be due to [w]. The derived words psalmist and 
psalmody now admit of two pronunciations, the historic 
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[sa‘mist, sa’modi] (the latter rare), and the spelling-pro- 
nunciation [selmist, seelmodi]. 

10,522. [a'] before v < |al/: calve vb [karv]. calves 
pl [ka'vz]. halve [hav]. halves E [havz]. salve ‘ointment 
in B 16383 and D 1640 had aw or the ‘full and broad a’ 
resulting generally in PE [0°], but in J 1764, N 1784, 
W 1791 [a']; now generally [sa'v], though Sweet HES 379 
gives [selv]; cf. salvage, etc. 10.36. Valve according to 
Walker rimed with calve; now always [velv]. 

10.523. [a'] before f < |al/: calf EN [kat] . half 
[haf] EN, with behalf . Ralph, E with [a'], also [reif] 
(7.78) and [relf]. 

10.33. Thirdly, [a] is found before [f, 6, pj. 

10.531. [a] before final f: chag N [tfaf] . draf 
N . graff N . laugh N . staff N with distaff. In quaff 
both [a'] and [ge] and [0(‘)] (on account of [w]) may be 
heard. In -graph (telegraph, photograph, epigraph, para- 
graph, etc.) [a*] now is probably more usual than [x]; N 
had /a‘/ in paragraph; epitaph [-a°f, -ef]. 

[a°] before final ft: abaft [o'ba‘ft] . aft . craft N . 
daft . draft or draught N . graft . haft . raft N . shaft 
N . waft. 

[a°] before -fter: after N [a‘fto] . laughter [la‘fta] . 
rafter N. |f]/ formerly was very often left out, and in vg 
or dialectal pronunciation [ata] is still very common; cf. 
the spelling arter in Dickens (Do 223, etc.), a’ternoon in 
Hardy (Far fr. the Madd. Cr. 261). 

10.332. [a] before [6]: father EN, [fada] . rather. 
Further iu plurals: paths, laths [pa‘dz, la‘dz]. 

10.333. [a] before [p]: bath N [bap] . lath N ° 
math (and aftermath) . path N. Nares has also /a‘i in 
catholic, now [keepelik], rath, and scath, which is now in 
dictionaries given as [skep, skeip, skeid|]. Wrath 10.98; 
swath 10.93. Hath is [hep], either because it is often 
unstressed, or because it is a book-word, influenced by 
has [hez]. 
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10,54. Fourthly, [a'] is often found before [s]. 


10.541. [a°| before final [s]: ass [a's], thus N, also 
Sweet HES p. 285; many people prefer the pronunciation 
[es], probably to avoid associations with arse [a's] . bass 
‘mat’ . brass N . class N . glass N . grass N . morass . 
pass N. Nares has fa'/ also in alas, lass, mass, which 
have now nearly always [-es]. Cwirass seems to have only 
[-ees].—When [s] is not final we have [zs]: passage . pas- 
senger . classic, etc., except analogically in inflected forms 
like classes [kla‘siz|, passing [pa'sin |, etc.— Bass ‘deep tone 
is [beis] << /ba’s/, cf. base, which is only another spelling 
of the same word, and pace; the proper name Bass is [bes]. 


10.542. [a'|] before final st: aghast [a'g'ast] N, with 
ghastly N . blast N . cast N . caste. contrast N . fast N.mast N . 
past = passed N .repust N. 

[a‘] before st not final: alabaster N . castor. disaster 
N, with disastrous. master N . pastor N . pasture N . plaster 
N . bastard N . dastardN . nasty N .vasty N . mastiff N . elastic 
N . plastic N.castle N. Some of these (bastard . dastard . 
mastiff . elastic . plastic) are now pronounced with [x] by 
some people who in other words have [a]. Nares has 
also ja’/ in the following words, which now have nearly 
always [|]: pastern . pilaster . poetaster, further in bombast 
which is now [bombast, bambost], and pasty, which is now 
[peisti]. Some learned words, like astrolabe, olivaster, have 
always {s], thus generally also enthusiastic. Hast is (hest], 
ef. hath. — 


10.548. [a] before final sk : ask [a’sk] N.bask N. 
basque . cask N . flask N.hask. mask N. 

[a'] before sk not final: basket [ba'skit] N . casket N. 
rascal N. paschal N. pasquin N . masculine N . cascade N. 
masquerade . Nebraska. Of. also Glasgow. All of these, 
except the first three, often have [x] even in the pronun- 
ciation of Southerners. 


10.544, [a'] before final sp: asp [a’sp] N. clasp N. 
gasp N.grasp N.hasp N.rasp N. 
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{a'] before sp not final : jasper N, now generally [2]; 
the proper name Jaspar, Jasper has [e] or [a']. Cf. also 
raspberry, now generally [ra*zbari]. 

10.545. [a] before sf: blaspheme N (bla-s fim] . 
blasphemous ['bla‘sfimos], -phemy. Also with [ee]. 

10.55. Fifthly, [a] is found before nasals. 

10.551. {a'] before [m] in example N [ig'za’mpl]; 
N has also /a’/ in ensample and sample; the latter now is 
[sempl] more frequently than with [a‘]. Ma’m, shortened for 
madam, also, though rather vulgarly, is [ma‘m], repre- 
sented in writing by “‘marm’’. But in the following words 
{| alone is found: ample . camp . campaign . champ . champion . 
clamp . trample | am . cram .dam . damn (see below on damned). 
dram. ham .jam.ram. sham . 

10.552. [a'| before final nt (cf. below -awnt): ant N; 
now-some have [a] (Sweet, Hyde Clarke), while the 
majority seem to prefer [«], perhaps to keep it distinct 
from aunt . chant EN, with’ enchant N .complaisant N . con- 
fidant . courant ‘a dance’ N . gallant N. grant EN . levant . plant 
N. slant N with aslant. 

We have further {a’] before mt in the following con- 
tractions : can't [kant] E = cannot . sha'n’t or shan't [fa‘nt] 
E = shall not. In the same manner am not becomes 
[a‘nt], which is mentioned by Elphinston and is still often 
heard colloquially; it is no doubt the pronunciation 
intended by the spelling an’t or a’n’t in older authors 
(e.g. Congreve, Merm. Ser. 250, 251; Swift, Journal and 
Polite Convers. passim, Sheridan, Miss Austen), though the 
spelling might also mean the same thing as ain’t [eint| 
7.79. In 19th c. writers this [a‘nt] is generally represented 
in spelling as I arn't or ar’nt, as through the loss of 
y it has become identical with the plural ave + not. (Thus 
GElhiot, Anthony Hope, Pinero, Benson, Oscar Wilde, and 
others). Further have not or has not became ha’n’'t (rimes 
aunt, Walker 1775), which seems now to have disappeared, 
supplanted by [(h)eint] or, in more careful speech, by 
[hevnt, heznt]. Walker also mentions an’t. for and it 
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with the same vowel ja‘]; this, too, has disappeared.— 
Parallel to amn’t > [anti is the participle damned > 
[da‘nd], which is represented in writing by darned (e.g. 
Meredith, Rich. Fev. 18 Heer’s another darn’d bad case; 
Conan Doyle, Study in Scarl. 195, 209), but Prof. Hempl 
tells me that some Americans here really pronounce an 
[r], in which case we may have one of those arbitrary 
sound-substitutions that are so frequent in swearing. 
Herrick, Memoirs of an Am. Cit. 1905 p. 339, writes 
“Darn his paper’, the only instance I remember of seeing 
this r outside of the participle. 

The following have only [ee]: cant . decant with 
decanter . descant . rant. recant . scant with scanty . shant vg. 
In England [ez] seems universal in pant, which is given 
with [a] in American dictionaries (Funk -Wagnalls, 
Hemp)). 

[a’] before nt not final: advantage [od'va'ntids| N. 
gauntlet N. — But in antic, frantic, romantic, mantle. 
pantomime, pantaloons, pantry, phantasy, we have only [el]. 


10.553. The spelling aw is still found in the 
following words before mt: askaunt N . aunt EN . avauntN . 
daunt EN . flaunt N . gaunt EN . gauntlet EN . haunt EN . 
jaunt KIN . jaunty N . saunter EN . taunt FE . vaunt EN. 
Of these aunt is the only one that now has exclusively 
{a}. The 18th c. authorities Elphinston and Nares 
have (a'] in all the words they mention; thus also Walker, 
with the only exceptions of vaunt and avaunt. in which 
he gives [9'] because these words are ‘‘chiefly confined 
to tragedy” — which seems to point out [o'| a8 a 
theatrical pronunciation. Sheridan 1780 has {o'] in dawnt, 
gaunt, taunt, vaunt, but |e] in aunt, flaunt, gauntlet, haunt, 
jaunt. In the 19th c. [o'] has been gaining ground, 
probably on account of the spelling; Miss Soames has 
[>] in dawnt, haunt, suwnter, but [a'] in gauntlet; Sweet 
has {hont], the NED has fo'skeent, a'nt, o'vo'nt o'va‘nt, 

_ do'nt, flovnt, go'nt ga‘nt. go‘ntlit ga‘ntlit, hovnt ha‘nt, dza‘nt 
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dso‘nt, dza‘nti], thus with considerable inconsistency.— 
Here must also be mentioned the proper names Gaunt 
(Shakespeare plays on the word with gaunt), now {ga‘nt| 
or [go’nt}; Staunton = [stanton], Taunton [tonton, tantan). 


10.554. [a'] before final [ns]: advance [od'va‘ns] N . 
askance (rimes dance, W 1775; [a'] Miss Soames; [e] 
NED). chance N . dance N . enhance N . France N. glance N. 
lance N. prance N. trance. But expanse (the only word 
ending in -anse), finance, and romance seem to have only 
[xe]. Penzance I have heard both with [x] and [a’]. 

{a’] before {ns] not final: answer [a‘nso] N . Frances . 
Francis. Lancelot, also spelt Lauwncelot . transit N . transact 
and other words compounded with trans- N. In these 
trans-words [x] is more frequent than in answer; also 
sometimes [a] with totally unstressed beginning. 

In the following words [z] only seems to be heard: 
ancestor . fancy . rancid . ransom. 


10.555. [a°| before final [nd]: command [{ko'ma‘nd] 
EN . countermand N.demand N. remand N. reprimand N . 
In grand {x] is the received pronunciation, which may be 
due to the frequent occurrence in grandfather, -mother, 
etc., with short vowel (cf. 4.37); Sweet is the only writer on 
pronunciation who has {a'|, in [gra‘ndankl], Primer of 
Sp. Engl. 95, but in his Handb. of Phon. p. 120 he had 
[grenmAdo, grenfa’da]. Always [sz] in expand, bland, 
gland, which are such late loans that the spelling aun is 
never found in them; [x] is the only sound in words 
not from the French: and, band, hand, land, sand, stand, 
strand, etc. 

[a] before md not final: Alexander [elig'zanda| N 
with the shortening Sander, also spelt Saunder, HE, and 
Alexandra . chandler N . Flanders . glanders N . slander N . 
In salamander Nares had [a']; now, I think, always [a]. 
Not [a‘], but only [e], is found in abandon. blandish 
brandish . candid . dandilion . germander . meander . pander . ran- 
dom . sandal . scandal . standard. 
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10.536. The spelling aw before nd is still found 
im: jaundice E, N, Walker [a'], thus also Wyld; [0°] 
Sweet; NED (a, 0°]; here aw is <al 3.96, not the au 
mentioned in 3.97 . laundress and laundry N, Walker [a], 
Miss Soames [a*], also [o°}, NED [o°, a°]. maund ‘basket’ 
Walker [a*], NED [0°]. Maundy Thursday EN [a‘], Walker 
prefers [a°], though [0°] is general, NED [o°]. maunder 
‘grumble’ N [a‘], NED [0°]. Cf. Sa(u)nder above. 

10,557. [2°] before [nf], written nch : blanch N. 
Blanche . branch EN . ganch . planche N . ranch ‘to tear, 
scratch’ . scranch . stanch EN. — Not final: franchise 
[fra‘nfiz, -faiz] or, more frequently than when -nch is 
final, [2] instead of [a’]. 

10.558. The spelling au, which was formely in 
general use, is still found in craunch, Walker [a'], NED 
[a*, a°]. hawnch, E, N, Walker, Sweet, Miss Soames [a’], 
Sheridan [9°], NED [o°, a‘]. launch, E, N, Walker, Miss 
Soames [a']. NED [o°, a]. paunch, E, N, Walker [a'], 
Sheridan [0°], NED [o°, a°]. Elphinston and Nares write 
staunch, which is now seen very rarely; I do not remember 
coming across the pronunciation [9°]. 

10.56. [a'] is also found in the following words 
of a more or less interjectional charater: ah N . aha N 
[oha:] . ha N. hurra or hurrah [hu'a’, ha'ra’], also, and 
more popularly, pronounced with [ei], which is often 
written hurray, hooray .amen ['a’'men |, also ['eimen]; Nares 
has both sounds. papa EN [po'pa’|. mamma EN [mo'ma‘]. 
The two last words are also, especially in America, 
stressed on the first syllable; they may be loans from 
French and ought then to be placed with the follow- 
ing words. 

10.571. [a] is found in numerous recent Joan- 
words from various languages. From French: moustache 
{mu'sta’f, mo-]; formerly also mustachio, probably from 
Italian. mirage [mira‘3]. spa [spa], also [spo"}. Words 
in -adé [-a'd]: charade, gallopade, promenade, roulade; here 
|-eid] is also heard, as in the older stratum of words 
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with the same ending (barricade, brigade, crusade, escapade, 
etc.) Words ending in -ow, like memoir, reservoir, trottoir, 
are pronounced either with [wa‘(a)] or with [wo'(0)], the 
[o°] of which may be explained as in 10.91. Vase is 
now usually [va‘z], but also [veiz], especially in America; 
formerly often [vo'z] as still in Ireland (B. Shaw, John 
Bull’s Other Isl. 35 vawse); these forms are probably due 
to, repeated borrowings at different times. clat is 
generally [e(i)kla‘}], an older pronunciation had [a], 
cf. 9.96. 

10.572. [a ]in recent Italian loans: adagio [o'da'- 
dziou] . bravado N, now also [ei]. bravo, brava. cantata N, 
also [ei]. lava. sonata N, also [ei]. volcano, now usually 
[ei], except among the nobility. 

10.573. [a] in loans from other languages: saga. 
drama N, [dra‘ma], also [drema], vulgarly [dreima] . pano- 
rama, similarly . tomato [te'ma‘tou], in America frequently 
[ei| . ranch(o) . banana . guano . salam {so'la‘m] . sultana, also 
[ei] . ama. lama .mahdi. Brahma . brahmin . rajah, also [ei]. 
kraal, also [0°]. — Cincinnati. Chicago, [fika'gou], in 
America most frequently [»']. Madras, also [J], and 
other place-names. Elphinston mentions Barbadoes, which 
is now [ba"'beidouz]. 

10.61. After this survey of the various [a‘]s we 
shall now try to explain their origin. A commonly 
accepted theory is that [a] is the 19th c. development 
of an 18thc. /e’/ (the long sound corresponding to the 
vowel of PE can), which has been preserved in the 
pronunciation of -some Americans, and that this is a 
lengthening of a still older /«*/, which is still heard in 
the North of England (as a matter of fact, the North 
has not the front vowel [x], but a short back [a], per- 
haps a little advanced). But this theory says nothing 
about the reasons for this lengthening; why does it take 
place just before such consonant groups as ordinarily 
favour a short vowel (nt, sk, etc.)? If we had nothing 
el8e to go upon but the fact that the North has a 
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short, and the South a long vowel in plant, grasp, ask, 
example, etc., the natural inference would be that the 
North had shortened a previously long vowel in these words. 

Now, I have no doubt that the long [a‘] is consider- 
ably older than has been commonly supposed, though 
the proof is not quite conclusive. This is chiefly owing 
to the defective analysis of sounds of the early orthoepists. 
Most of them did not recognize the sound because of the 
difficulty they experienced of imagining or of represent- 
ing three values of one letter. They were brought up 
under the assumption of a vowel being either short or 
long; as the short a they had the sound of can, and as 
the long a that of cane; even after the latter had become 
quite a distinct sound, /e’/ or even [ei], they still looked 
upon it as naturally the long of a, and thus cut them- 
selves off from the recognition of the new [a’], the more 
so as most of the words in which [a’] was found, were 
also pronounced with /a/ (or [e]) or /e’/ (or [ei]). A 
few examples from the 19th c. will show how embarrassed 
non-phonetic authors are in dealing with this sound. 
In “The Rhymer’s Lexicon, by Andrew Loring [or Lormy, 
as the name is spelt on p. XXXIX], with an Intro- 
duction by G. Saintsbury” (London, no date, but later 
than 1892, as Kipling’s Barrack-Room Ballads are quoted), 
we find the expression “the closed and open sounds of 
the short “a” as in “cat” and ‘“‘car’’, respectively”. 
Enfield, Pronouncing Dictionary, 10th ed. 1829, says: 
“The reader will notice that the a marked short, thus 
ad, has its utterance lengthened by having the accent 
placed immediately after it, asin sharp, bi'th, a'ss, etc.” 
No wonder then if earlier orthoepists did not express 
themselves with sufficient clearness. 

10.62. Batchelor 1809 speaks of ‘what Mr. Jones [?] 
termes ‘a mincing, modern [NB] affection’, by which lass, 
palm, part, dance, etc., are passed over as hastily as pan, 
mat, lack, and fan.” This should be compared with what 
Walker 1791 says: “The long sound of the middle or 
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Italian a [in car, psalm, bath, father, etce.]... This 
sound of a was formerly more than at present [NB] found 
before the nasal liquid », especially when succeeded by ¢ ore, 
as grant, dance, glance, lance, France, chance, prance, etc. 
The hissing consonant s was likewise a sign of this sound 
of the a... glass, grass... last, fast, etc., but this 
pronunciation of a seems to have been for some years 
[NB] advancing to the short sound of this letter, as heard 
in hand, land, grand. etc., and pronouncing the a in after, 
answer, basket, plant, mast, etc., as long as in half, calf, 
etc. .. borders very closely on vulgarity .... though the 
termination mand in command, demand, ete... . still [NB] 
retains the long sound inviolably.”” (See also the quota- 
tion in 10.76). This I take to mean the beginning of 
a shortening and not of a lengthening in these cases. 
10.63. Nares, in 1784, speaks of the sound as 
“open a” and says that “‘it is the sound proper to that 
vowel in Italian, and frequently given to it in French, 
as in the termination -age, and in many other instances,” 
while the ‘‘broad a’ in all, water, author, etc., is identi-. 
fied with “‘the legitimate sound of the long a in the French 
language.’ Now, in French, -age has [a°3] with advanced 
[a], which is not very far from E [a'], while most long 
(or formerly long) a's have the retracted or deep [a], 
which resembles, though it is not identical with, E[o’]. 
Nares's open a may therefore be identified with PE [a’]. 
His full word-lists are interesting as containing, besides 
most of the words which still have [a’], some which have 
now [ee] (10.5), a further indication of a movement 
away from, rather than towards, the long [a’]. 
10.64. Elphinston (1765 and 1787) writes the 
sound ah and terms it long slender a, as opposed to 
broad a in wall. But his description is not clear; he seems 
to look upon the sound as the long of a in man, ete., 
which latter when stressed is “‘naturally somewhat pro- 
tracted, especially before a liquid, an aspirate or other 
assemblage; as we find in the full utterance of mal 
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(vulgarly mall), bar, man, dram, pass, staff, bath, crash, 
abash, match, detach, badge, etc., and much more in that 
of part, pard, parse; grant, grand, dance, lamp, asp, fast, 
ask, shaft; crasht, abasht, etc.”’ 

Johnston 1764 identifies his “long acute a’, as far as 
quality is concerned, with a in at; it occurs in very 
much the same words as have now [a‘], though also in 
a few others, such as chamber, sauce, staves, groat (also 
with ‘broad a’). 

10.65. The earliest mention of [a°] is found in 
Cooper (1685), who describes his a in these words: ‘‘forma- 
tur 4 medio linguz ad concavum palati paululum elevato’’, 
which might, perhaps, be just as well interpreted as 
indicating the position for [a] as that for [a]. When, 
however, it is contrasted with the description of e (in ken, 
cane): “formatur a lingua magis elevata et expansd quam 
in a proprius ad extremitatem, unde concavum palati minus 
redditur et sonus magis acutus’’, and when it is remembered 
that he identified his a with Welsh a and French a in 
animal, demande, while he found it “‘rarely or never’’ in 
German, it becomes probable that his a was really [a], 
perhaps somewhat advanced though not so far as [e], and 
distinct from the [a] of the Germans. The distribution 
of the words corresponds exactly with the present distri- 
bution, apart from a in bar, which will be mentioned 
below: he has “‘a brevis’ in blab, cap, cat, dash, flash, 
gash, grand, land, mash, pat, also in pass by (want of sentence- 
stress); ‘‘a longa’ before r in barge, carking, carp, dart, 
tart, before s in blast, cast, flasket, gasp, mask, and in past 
pro passed, before th in path, before n in grant, lanch; 
and finally he has ‘‘a exilis’’ which he considers as the 
long of ein ken and not at all as an a (‘‘a longum falso 
denominatur’’) in bare, blazon, cape, care, etc., all of them. 
words which have now [ei] or, before r, [e’]. 

This would carry the sound [a'] back to the time imme- 
diately following the change from /a’/ to a front vowel 
(8.5), while short a was still a back vowel (8.63). 

208 
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10.66. My own theory, then, is that [a'| is in the. 
first instance a survival of the early /a‘/. When /a’/ 
ordinarily was advanced (and raised), this change was 
checked in several instances by various circumstances. In 
the case of some of the interjectional words (10.56), we 
must remember the tendency to keep these unchanged, 
that is, to form them afresh whenever wanted. Physiolo- 
gical causes, quite apart from linguistic tradition, will tend 
to make people pronounce an [a‘| with the mouth wide 
open, the lips and the tongue drawn back, under the in- 
fluence of certain emotions, and that will keep this sound 
and articulation alive, in spite of any tendeny to shift the 
ja'] in the language proper. 

10.67. But more important is the influence of preser- 
vative analogy. Many words had short and long |a/, either 
in the same form or in different flexional forms. The 
quantity of many French words wavered; a typical instance 
is F pas (passer) ; E, after the omission of the -e which 
distinguished the verb from the noun, had indiscriminately 
/pas/ and /pa’s/; the analogy of the former would preserve 
the vowel ja’/ of the latter, and we thus get the three 
co-existing forms after the ordinary shifting of /a’/: /pas, 
pa‘s, pe's/, which have become the PE [pes, pa’s, peis]; 
the distinction’ in writing between pass and pace was only 
established after a long period of hesitation. In class, vast, 
and numerous other F words we must similarly suppose 
the co-existence of /a/ and /a’/; H 1569 gives both /master/ 
and /ma’ster/, now|[ma‘sta]. In ask the fluctuation between 
long and short probably goes back to OE. In some other 
words quantitative doublets arose from the fact that a 
consonant group had existed in ‘some forms, but not in 
all (4.321). Father has /a/ and /a’/ in H 1569; the latter 
is continued in vg [feida], while the compromise [fa‘da] 
has become the standard form. Water in G 1621 has both 
short and long /a/; the compromise /a’/ has prevailed, 
which has since become [9°], 10.91. Similarly Gill has 
Jrader; and lra‘der/:- the latter form in the ordinary 
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evolution has become the vg [reido], while the standard 
[ra'da] represents the compromise. The same fluctuation 
was in other words due to the difference between an 
open and a closed syllable (4.2, especially 4.217). ME 
had /bap/, pl. /ba‘des/, inf. /ba’de(n)/; this became /bap, 
ba‘dz, ba’d/; in the last /a’/ has become [ei]: [beid], but 
in the noun the compromise has led to the PE forms 
[ba"b, ba‘dz]; thus also path, paths [pab, pa‘dz|. The 
regular continuation of the long /a'/ in the pl. is found 
in staves [steivz], but the sg. stag’ has undergone the in- 
fluence of the /a‘/ and is now |sta‘f]; D 1640 had /a’/ 
in staffe. In grass the plural had /a‘] (cf. the long vowel 
in Orrm’s gresess), but on account of its rarity it would 
not perhaps have given the new [a’| to the sg. without the 
support of the vb graze, which had /a‘'/>>[ei]. In last the 
influence of late (latest) accounts for [a'], though it is 
possible that it may have had /a’/ also from the time 
before the form was contracted. A compromise between 
gap and gape was [ga‘p], which is mentioned by S 1780 
and others (gaup << galp is also found, see NED and EDD). 
[a°] in after may be due to the two forms |after] and 
Ja‘ter/, cf. the present vg [a’ta]. 

10.68. In other instances [a’] seems to be a com- 
promise between /a/ and /au/ or the monophthong resulting 
from jau/ (10.71). Thus /half/ and /hau(l)f/ or /hbaf, 
ho'f} resulted in [ha‘f], and perhaps /laf/ and /laux/ or 
flauf/ in [laf]. This may be the explanation of [a] in 
answer (aunswer 3.97); in example, branch, etc., we may 
rather think of fluctuation between /a/ and |a‘/ as in 
other French words, /a/ .and /a’/ being then both from 
Central French, and independent of the earlier /au/ from 
Anglo-French (3.98). H 1569 had /au/ in some of the 
words that have now [a']: advancement*, chancelor*, chand- 
ler*, chanter, command, enchantment (answer), but also in 
some that now have [ei]: ancient, dangerous; in the words 
marked * he wavered between ja/ and /au/, in change 
between /a/, /a'] and /au/. G 1621 shows a similar un- 
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certainty: he has /au/ in aunt, command, demand, grant, 
laund, vaunt, and others, /a/ in Alexander, answer, branch, 
chancellor, and others (also in chamber, change, strange), |a] 
(the same as in all) in advance, France; he wavers in the 
case of chance au, a, 4/ and dance /a,a/. These fluctuations 
in our two best authorities for that period seem to speak 
in favour of my theory. 

10.69. In some instances, [a] may be simply com- 
pensation-length, thus in can’t << cannot (and shan’t < 
shall n’t, though this may have become *shaunt); [mam | 
< mad’m. W 1775 has also an’t, a contraction for and 
it, and ha’n’t for has not or have not as riming with aunt,. 
can't. [a']<c ar may also be compensation-length, though 
|a°] certainly was found before the total disappearance of 
/r/. When r was final, [aj was short before a word be- 
ginning with a vowel (cf. the short /a/, now [e] in carry, 
etc., 13.28); this is the stage we find in C 1685, who 
gives bar, car, tar as examples of ‘‘a brevis’, (the same 
sound as in cap, etc.), while barge, carking, dart, tart had 
“a, longa”’ as in blast, etc., 10.65, different from “‘a exilis’’, 
which has become [ei, €'a]. Cooper of course says nothing 
about bar, car, tar having ‘“‘a longa’”’ before words beginning 
with a consonant, but we must be allowed to suppose 
that such was the case. Afterwards, of course, this difference 
was levelled out, and [a‘] established also in bar it, bar- 
ring, etc.—The explanations here offered of PE [a'| do 
not cover all the instances in which [a] is found, and 
I do not see any better explanation of the remaining 
instances than that [a’] was extended from some words, 
in which it was due to one of the above mentioned cir- 
cumstances, to others of a similar phonetic structure 
(before s, st, etc.) as well as used in recent loans from 
foreign words with the same sound. Observe also the 
closely analogous rise of PE [o°], to which we shall uow 
turn our attention. In some instances it is very difficult 
to explain why the final result has been [a‘] rather than 
[0°] or vice versa. 
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Rise of PE [o'|. 

10.78. /au/ has become [0°] in all cases, except half, 
etc. (10.52, 10.68). Thus in saw [so°], law, awe; in cause; 
in all [ol], ball, bald = balled [bold], in talk [to'k], 
walk [wo'k]. 

The early phoneticians are not very clear on this point. 
S 1567 says that w is mute in awe. H 1569 writes /au/ 
in most cases (cf. 3.98 on his aw in F words), but he 
has |tfalk/ and /half/. G 1621 has /a/ in ball, baule 
(= bawl), tall, talk (more frequently /tak/ than /talk/) and 
says that this sound /a/ is = German aa in maal, haar, 
and that his au in laun, paun is identical with it, while 
he writes /au/ in awe, auger ‘terebra’, etc., that is in all 
cases except before 1. The (French) Alphabet 1625 has 
‘a long’ in author (= athor), paune (= pane), saw (=sa), 
daw (=a), raw (= ra), walke (= wake), tulke (= take), 
but identifies also the short 0 of Thomas and short with 
a (= thames, shart). D 1640 says that aw = Latin au, 
except in baume the herb, where it sounds A (as the 
French pronounce it) full; he uses the same expressions 
‘A broad and full, after the manner of the French’ in 
speaking of slaughter (= slater), law, bawd, daw “as it were 
losing w, and in Alderman, malt, all. Viétor quotes some 
foreign grammarians who identify the sound with German 
or French a, and draws the conclusion that the sound in 
the 17thc. was ja], not ja'/, though the only thing to 
be inferred from the expressions is that the sound was 
nearer to /a’/ than to the more or less open /{o'] found 
in German and French, a description which would also 
tally with the modern sound of [0°]. On the other hand, 
when W 1653, according to whom w in aw is completely 
(prorsus) suppressed, and many phoneticians since his 
time say that the sound is the long one corresponding to 
the short vowel of not, this points distinctly to [0°], and 
not to [a’]. 

10.72. Instead of [9°] from /au/ we now in some 
instances have either short [0] or at any rate only half- 
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long |[o.].. This is the case before [It]: assault . Baltic . 
Baltimore . fault . falter . halt . halter . malt . Malta . 
Maltese . palter . paltry . psalter . salt. vault. Waiter. The 
oldest mention is perhaps in the American Hale 1799 
(Grandgent, Mod. L. Assoc. XIV. 220), who has short o 
in fault, halt, malt, vauit. Further before [ls]: false. also. 
To these we must probably also reckon want, now [wont], 
in older dictionaries often [wont]; [0°] must then be a 
rounded (10.91) /a’/, comparable to that of grant or answer. 
In walnut, walrus, [0°] is much more common than |[o]; 
the proper name Waller has short [o|. In laurel we have 
generally ||, which corresponds to ME lorer, lorel by the 
side of awforms; laudanum is generally [lodonom|]| (on ac- 
count of the trisyllabism? 4.33), in both words the NED 
has the same vowel ‘of medial or doubtful length’ as in 
soft (10.74). Note finally Morris [moris| as a by-form of 
Maurice {ma( ‘ris }. 

10.73. [5°] also represents original /au/ in some 
words before a /x/ which has now disappeared (10.26): 
caught . laught . slaughter . fraught. These are inseparable 
from the instances of /oux/ (8.63); in aught or ought with 
the negative naught or nought (and the derived adjective 
naughty) we have a confusion of OE (wawiht and (n)owiht; 
G 1621 had /nouht/ and /no‘uht/. In fought the spelling 
has o though ME had a: Pid iben OE feaht or feht; in- 
versely daughter is now written with a in spite of OE 
dohtor ME dohter doughter douhter. The spelling with o has 
been constant in bought [bot] . brought . ought . sought . 
thought . wrought. [o'] in these preterites seems first to 
be mentioned in C 1685. J 1701 classes with these the 
proper names Broughton . Droughton . Houghton . Lough- 
ton . Stoughton, but in some at least of these, such as 
Houghton, the pronunciation is now [au] or [ou], see for 
various local pronunciations Ellis V p. 48, 45, 50. 

10.74. A long or halt-long [9’, 0.] is often found 
before [f, p, s]. J 1764 recognizes his “long acute a”, 
which he describes as the long of o in hot and as ‘“‘almost 
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like au,’ in George, order, border, exhort, dormant, fortify, 
fortune, forty, born, frost, cost, lost, cloth, loth, cloths, broth, 
moth, wroth, bought, ought, sought, thought,. wrought, fought, 
nought. But before f, in off, oft, often, cough, gough, hough, 
trough, he has only short o as in odd. 

Kenrick 1773 (Elis p. 1050) recognizes the same sound 
in soft, oft, cloth as in call, hawl, caul, George, and identifies 
it with F dme, pas. In the following lists N means that 
Nares 1784 indicates [9°]. 

Before [f] << /x/ (10.24): cough N; M 1688 bas “‘kaff’’. 
trough N. 

Before original [f]: of N . dof N . scoff N .—oft . 
croft . loft N . aloft N . soft N .—ojten N .— coffee N. 
offer N . office . officer . profit N . prophet N . proffer N. 
In the last class (in which f precedes a weak vowel) length 
is comparatively rare nowadays, except in coffee and office, 
in which, however, it is rejected by many educated 
speakers. Note that in coffee o seems to represent a 
foreign au or aw, which in most other European languages 
has been made into a. 

10.75. [9°] or [9.] before [p]: broth N . cloth N . froth 
N . moth N . wroth, The pronunciation of the nearly 
obsolete troth is given as [tra’p, trop, troup]; it is ME 
trouthe and thus really a by-form of truth. Goth and 
Gothic probably have never [9°], always [o]. 

10.76. [9°] or [o.] before [s]: cross N . dross. gloss . 
loss N . toss N. Only short [o] seems to be found in 
moss. Before [st] (cf. C 1685: fere semper producitur o 
ante st) cost N .crossed. frost N . lost N . tost or tossed N. 
Before [sp] N had [9°] in hospital, prosper, and prospect, 
which now have only short [0]. W 1791 speaks about 
the tendency to lengthen o before s, ss, or s and a mute 
as “every day growing more and more vulgar: and as it 
would be gross to a degree tosound the a in castle, mask, 
and plant, like the a in palm, psalm, etc., so it would be 
equally exceptionable to pronounce the o in moss, dross, 
and frost, as if written mawse, drawse, and frawst.”’ 
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10.77. [5°] is the regular representative of early 
short o before r: for [fo'(r)] . horse [hors], 18.2, 13.35. 

10.81. The parallelism between [9°] and [a'] is ob- 
vious, though not carried trough consistently in the language 
itself. Both sounds are low-back vowels, and the measure- 
ments of EB. A. Meyer (Engl. Lautdauer, 16.38) have shown 
that the quantity of “‘short’’ low vowels is comparatively 
long, often longer than that of “long’’ high vowels. Both 
[a‘] and [0°] are the regular developments of short vowels 
+r; they often occur before [f, b, 8], which agrees with 
Meyer’s result that vowels before open consonants are 
generally longer than before stops; in both cases /u/ plays 
often a part, cf. laugh, half (haulf): cough. But in the 
case of [o'] we have nothing corresponding to [a’| before 
-nd, etc., in command, grant, example. Some words present 
analogies to the explanations given above of [a’]. OE clap, 
ME |klo’p/ would have become *[kloup] with tbe regular 
development of the vowel, as in OE lab > loth, loath 
[loup], cf. the pl. clothes [klou(d)z] and the vb. clothe 
{kloud]. But the shortened form /klop/ (for the shortening 
cf. death 8.412) by preservative analogy hindered |a'| 
from being raised and diphthongized. G 1621 had short 
{klop/, but said that Northerners had long 6 (as in clothe, 
clothier, the vowel of nuse, etc.). In broth OE brob we 
should except [brap], inflected *[broudz]; now we have 
besides [brop] also [bro‘b], which may be a sort of 
blending of both; thus also we may establish an inflexion 
cross : croses at a time when lengthened OE o was /o'|/; 
the existence of /a/ and /o'/ hindered the latter from 
becoming [ou]. We may then approach some other cases 
which are closely similar: OE (ge)gan has the same vowel 
as clap and should have given |goun], as ban > bone, ete. 
C 1555 has the same vowel in gone, mone, (i.e. moan), 
bone, which he considers the long of that in fond, bodi, 
bond. G 1621 also had gone as moan. But the /o'/ resulting 
from a was shortened into [gon] (cf. the shortening in 
been, 8.32), and that form hindered the /{o/ of the still 
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existing /go'n/ from becoming [ou], and thus we have to 
this day [gon] and [gon]. Thus also OE scan > shone 
[forn, fon]. Cf. also broad [bro-d] <q OE brad; possibly 
{bro’d/ was not changed on account of a shortened form, 
now extinct; the shortening would naturally occur before 
consonant-groups, as in broadly, broadcloth, broadness, but 
would by no means be unparalleled before final d (cf. 
dead, 8.412). Groat used to have [o°], thus E 1765 and 
many dictionaries, while others give the now usual [grout]; 
[o"] may be a compromise between this and the shortened 
form, which was sometimes written grotte or grott. In 
frost we may ascribe the lengthening to the influence of 
froze, frozen Cfrore), in lost to lose, lorn. 

However that may be, it should be remembered that, 
as in the case of [a], the long [0°] was formerly found 
in more words than now (cf. Nares and Walker 10.76). 
The short or half-long vowel in coffee, lost, may. thus be 
paralleled with that of salt, false (10.72), and of plant, etc.; 
we have, perhaps, rather shortenings or permanent wa- 
vering than recent lengthenings of originally short vowels. 
And in soft, brought the quantity may have been unsett- 
led even since OE times (OE softe, brohte with orig. 6 
<< an); some (Americans) pronounce brought so as to rime 
with not, hot, cf. 16.39. 

10.82, In sauce, saucer, saucy, sausage we should ex- 
pect [9°], which is also the standard sound now in all 
except the last word. But formerly they had often [a']; 
J 1764 gives [9°] in saucy, [a] and [a'] in sauce and 
saucer, but [a] (or [x]?, as in hat) in sausage. E 1787 
has [a] (or, as he says “A slender-shut prolonged’) in 
sauce and sausage; according to W 1791 [0°] was correct, 
and [a'] vulgar in sauce, saucer, saucy, while sausage vul- 
garly had short a. This vg [sesidz] is still found (note 
also vg sassinger, probably from the pl., cf. 2. 429); and 
there is an American vulgarism ‘“‘sase’, that is [sa‘s] 
meaning ‘sauciness’.. The standard pronunciation of sausage 
is [sosidz], the shortening of which took perhaps its 
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origin from the trisyllabic plural. Pegge says (p. 56) that 
“daater, saace, saacer, saacy savour rather of an affected 
refinement” than of vulgarity. 


10.83. Luick (Unters. p. 49—51) supposes that the [0°] sound 
in bought and other words with ough was first developed in the 
Western and Middle dialects of the Southern district, thence bor- 
rowed into Standard English, whence it was by a new process of 
borrowing taken over into the Eastern dialects. I am very sceptical 
with regard to all these ‘“entlehnungen”, which Luick is so fond of 
establishing on the basis of HEllis’s not always reliable material 
from various English dialects. 


|wat)} => [LwoC)]. 

10.91. <A |w/ rounds a following |/a’, a; into [o°, a] 
—an argument in favour of the back quality of a. 
Examples of the long sound are: war |war] > |wa‘r/ > 
[wor] > [wa'(a)], or possibly /war/ >> [wor] > [wore] . 
wart . quart . swart . swarthy . warn . warm . swarm . 
warp . warder . dwarf . wharf . water . swath [swo()p]. 
In gualm we have now both [kwo'm] and (more often) 
[kwa'm]. In F words like memoir (10.571) two pronun- 
ciations are found: [-wo'(a)| with our change, and [-wa‘(a)] 
due to recent imitation of the F sound. Cf. also the 
vulgar jennisquaw (Thackeray, Hogg. Diam. 124) = je ne 
sais quot. 

10.92. The rounding of short {a/ is found in swap 
[swop] . waddle . quadruped . quadrangle, etc. . what . 
watch . swamp . wamble. swan . wander . wand . squander . 
want [wont] (10.72) . wanton . was ['woz] . wast ['wost] . 
wasp . wash . quash . quashee or quashie [kwofi] . quassia 
[kwofia], also (on account of the learhed character of the 
word) [kwesia, kwefio] . quality . qualify . swallow . wal 
low . wallet . squalid . squalor . quarrel [kworol] . warrant . 
warrior . quarry . quarantine [kworenti‘n] . Quaritch [kwo- 
ritl] . Warwick [worik |. 

10.93. In wrath [rob] (OE wreppu, ME wrappe; 
rimes moth, cloth, Walker) it seems as if the rounding is 
due to a rounded [r] < /wr/, though the influence of 
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the adjective wroth (OE wraf, ME |wro'p/, now [ra‘p, 
rop]) may have been a concurrent cause of [o(*)|. Sweet, 
HES 785, mentions a vg pron. [rop] of wrap, which in 
Standard E is [rexp]. 

10.94. When did this rounding take place? Cer- 
tainly later than Shakespeare's time; his rimes (watch : 
match . granting : wanting . war: afar, bar, scar . warm: 
harm, etc.) are more conclusive than the traditional rimes 
found here and there in more recent poets (Wordsworth 
chatters : waters. Byron wand: expand, land . war: far, 
Tennyson scant: pant: want, etc.). The earliest mention of 
the round vowel is found in Daines 1640 (in ward, wharf, 
dwarf, warme, swarme, warne, warp, warres, quart, wart, 
swart, thwart; his expressions are ‘full and broad’, ‘full’, 
‘like aw’). Further in C 1685 (‘guttural o’), J 1701 (as 
usual not very clear), J 1764 (all.. quart, want... Scotch 
or French a), S§ 1780, E1787 (‘A braud’), etc. Buchanan 
1766 has [0°] in ward, warn, want, wasp, wash, watch, but 
Je] (or [a]) in wabble, wad, wallop, etc. (HEP 1082). The 
old unrounded sound seems to have survived till the end 
of the 18th c. as an occasional or individual pronunciation ; 
Enfield 1790 gives wash, etc., in his own pronunciation 
as equal to the vowel of hat, and water, wart, dwarf with 
the vowel of half, ass, while Walker 1791 says that ‘we 
frequently hear’ quality with the vowel of legality: instead 
of that of jollity. 

10.95. No rounding has taken place before back 
consonants and /f/: wag [weg] . quagmire [kwegmaia] . 
swagger [swege] . quaggy [kweegi] . quack [kwek] . whack 
[hwek] . wax [weeks] . twang [twan] . — waft [wartt] . 
quaff [kwa'f] or [kwef], rarely [kwo()f]. - 

In swam the only pronunciation known in England is 
[swem], but in America [swom] may also be heard; this 
is the regular phonetic development, while [swem]| must 
be due to the analogy of other preterites: began, drank, etc. 
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Chapter XI. 
Seventeenth-Century Vowel-Changes. 


In this and the following chapter we shall deal with 
the rest of the changes occurring before 1700; the title 
ot these chapters is in so far incorrect as some of the 
changes mentioned took place or at any rate took their 
commencement in the sixteenth century. 


Vowels before /r/. 

U1.02. TheOE and ME /r/ was probably a strongly 
trilled point-consonant everywhere. The first indications 
of a weakening of /r/ are found towards the end of the 
16the. B1588 says that rr between vowels was stronger 
in F than in EH; in French (not in English, accordingly) 
it ‘“‘must be sounded shaking the tongue with vehemence.”’ 
Ben Jonson (+ 1639) is the first to recognize a difference 
according to its position: ‘‘sounded firme in the beginning 
of the words, and more liquid in the middle and ends: 
as in rarer, viper”; initial {r/ he distinctly describes as 
point-trilled. The glide before /r/ was even before 
that time felt as a distinct vowel-sound [9a], especially 
atter the new diphthongs that took the place of /i*, u’/. 
This is shown by the spelling in some cases after ow: 
shower << OE scar . bower << OE bar . cower < Scn kara . 
lower by the side of louwr < Sen lara ‘look gloomy’. 
tower << F tour; cf. on flower and flour 3.49. Thus also 
after 7 in brier, briar, frier, friar, ME brere, frere; fiery, 
fierie, fyeri (from the 16thc.) for earlier fyry, firy. The 
glide-vowel [0] is also indicated by Hart's phonetic spellings 
1569: [feiér/ fire (as /heiér]/ higher) . |meier] mire . |o‘er| 
oar . /piuér| pure . [diér/ dear . [hier] here (hier, which 
also occurs, may be a misprint). 

G 1621 also writes “‘fjer’’ (j = /ei/) fire, cf. the pre- 
sent spelling fiery, and “‘jern’” iron, and he seems to in- 
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dicate [0] in his words: “E rard praponitur a, nisi forte 
sequatur r; dicimus enim an Earl comes, ita ut a ali- 
quantulum audiatur’; contrasting this with “‘égl, éz’’ 
(eagle, ease) where a is mute (obmutescit); on the follow- 
ing page he gives three pronunciations of earl “earl, érl, 
erl’” (6= Jonge). In Shakespeare fire is often a disylla- 
bic; it rimes with liar in Ro I. 2.94; hire is disyllabic 
in five places, thus = higher (as is also admitted by 
W 1791 § 192). 

11.12. The present coalescence of /ir/ as in birth, 
myrth, of /ur| as in cur, word, journey, and of /er/ as in 
her, herd, heard, earl, has taken place in two étapes, the 
two first sounds being identical from about 1600, while 
they were etill kept apart from the third, which was 
probably lower than the others; /ir/ and /ur/ may have 
become /ir/ or /ér/ with the high- or mid-mixed-narrow 
vowel, while /er{ had a mid-mixed-wide or mid-low sound. 
It must, however, be admitted that the old descriptions 
are too vague for us to transpose them into modern 
phonetic terms, and that the two sounds tended towards 
confusion at an early date. 

11.13. Shakespeare rimes first: accurst, curst and 
stir: incur, spur, while er and ur do not as a rule rine 
together. Erondell 1605 finds E wu in murtherer nearer 
than E wu in music to F u /y/. A1625 says that 7 before 
r followed by a consonant as in bird, thirst, first has an 
e-sound, and transcribes church as tcheurtch to his French 
countrymen. C1627 gives durt, gurth, sur as vg for dirt, 
girth, sir, but las also hur vg for her. B 1633 gives ur as a 
‘novel sound’ in first, third, bird; ‘“‘the old sound is left 
onely by soom, and in soom places’; he prefers writing 
ir except in stur for stir and thurst for thirst (from ety- 
mological reasons). D 1640 p. 30 gives er = ir; ur has 
“a flat or dull sound and short, where the pronunciation 
of the syllable sticks chiefly in r, as in demurr'd’. (This 
may mean syllabic untrilled /r/). W 1653 says that e 
before r, as in vertue, liberty has the sound of F e feminine 
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and is nearly like ew in F serviteur. C 1685 has ur in 
prefer (as in adder, slender) and identifies er in pertain and 
ur in purpose. J 1701 gives the sound of ur as written 
er, but not wr = written ear. The complete coalescence 
is first clearly stated by J 1764: service, sermon, hermite, 
earnest heard, first, third, thirty, firm, thirst, ““which may 
also be sounded as if spelt survice,” etc. (The same author 
has a different sound, described as the long of e in set, 
in serge, serjeant, verjuice, servant, clark, dearth, hearth, 
search). But in the next year Elphinston says that iden- 
tity in unstressed syllables does not make identity legiti- 
mate in stressed syllables, which accordingly must have 
been the pronunciation of some people; he himself separates 
persecute from pursuivant, person from purslain. pearl from 
purl, her from Hur, but he identifies ir ‘ vertually” with 
ur and says that bird and word are perfect rimes. W 1791 
identifies the sound in earl, earth, dearth, vermin, vernal 
with that in virtue, virgin; ur is often heard and “‘is un- 
doubtedly very near the true sound, but not exactly.” 
In bird, dirt, shirt, squirt, however, he says that 7 acquires 
the sound of uw exactly; mirth, birth, and firm have i=e; 
fir is perfectly similar to the first syllable of ferment, 
though often corruptly pronounced like fur. Part of this 
may, however, be artificial. See also Storm, E. Ph. 456. 

41.14. The falling together of ir, wr, and er occasions 
some changes in the spelling. In three words we now 
write ur after-ch: church, OE cyrice cirice, ME generally 
chirche; churche is found as early as the 13the, but 
may there denote /y/, and thus have nothing to do with 
our sound-change. Churn was OE cyrin and ME chyrne, 
and churl was OE ceorl and ME cherl, but both are spelt 
with u from the 16the. Flirt and spurt were formerly 
often written furt and spirt; kerb ‘margin of stone’ is a 
different spelling of curb; turpentine is from F térébenthine, 
and urchin from F hérisson; tureen was formerly terreen, 
spelt terrine in Phillips, ed. 1706 (Skeat); the PE pro- 
nunciation [tju'rin] is from the spelling instead of [ta'ri-n]. 
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Virtue was vertue, vertew in ME with the vowel /e/ from the 
F¥; H 1569 pronounces /vertiu/, and EK 1787 still writes 
vertue; but after the coalescence of ir and er the Latin 
spelling 7 has prevailed. 

Homonyms: fir = fur . birth = berth . pearl = purl. 


Prothetic [w] and [j]. 


11.21. A [w] has in some cases been added before 
a round vowel. The most important case is one, once. 
OE an, ME /o'n/ has been regularly continued in only 
{ounli], alone [oloun], atone [o'toun]. The same pronun- 
ciation jo'n/ is given for one by H 1569 and G@ 1621. 
But before their time the spelling wone was found, at 
any rate sporadically (see Zupitza, Guy 1.7927). The use 
of the form a before one points in the same direction: 
Shakespeare has regularly a one and only twice an one, 
which has, however, been retained till now in literature 
ag an archaism. On the other hand, Shakespeare rimes 
one with bone, loan, and similar words; and such rimes are 
found as late as Dryden (V. 227 throne : one). The develop- 
ment of the vowel after [w] is difficult; we have dif- 
ferent types: 

(1) Je/. J1701 gives /ween, weens/ as dialectal forms 
of one, once, found in Shropshire and Wales, and the same 
vowel is now found in Somerset and Devon (EDD). B. Shaw 
writes wanse and wanst for once as an Irishism (John Bull's 
Other Island 32, 39). 

(2) Jo]. H 1570 has wonli as a rare form for ovnli; 
Dyche 1710 has /won/ and /on/; J 1764 gives won, wonce 
with the same vowel as odd, on; thus also S 1780. 

(3) ju/, later [4] as in the now received pronunciation 
[wan, wAns]. This pronunciation is mentioned as vulgar 
(wun) in 1695 (Writing Schoolmaster, quoted Ekwall § 291) 
and by Lye 1677; it was the pronunciation of F 1768 
and of Walker.—With /u/ and [4| compare none, nothing; 
also the [w]-less form of one in familiar the bad ’un, a 
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good ’un; these forms are mentioned by E1765; note also 
vulgar summun (== some one, Di DC 331). 

A closely similar case is mentioned as found in bar- 
bara dialecto by C 1685: wuts ‘oats’, hewutter ‘hotter, 
calidior'’. 

11.22. Other instances of prothetic w are not com- 
plete parallels. Woof [wu'f] ME oaf OE owef probably 
owes its w to. web, weave, warp. Whole was pronounced 
with /wh/ up to the 18thc., and many dialects have w- 
forms (see EDG), but in spite of the spelling standard 
English has preserved the direct continuation of OE hal, 
ME hool; H 1569 had /huo’l, huolei/, but also /ho'l/; now 
[houl}. In whore (OE hore), too, the spelling indicates a 
former pronunciation with /hw/, which has been preserved 
neither in standard [ho‘(o)| nor in dialects. Wormwood 
OE wermod, now [wa mwud]; popular etymology seems 
out of the question. Pegge 1803 mentions a cockney pro- 
nunciation -wood of -hood in neighbourhood, knighthood, etc. 
Hoop and hooping-cough (<< F houper, possibly blended with 
OE hwép) are also spelt wh-; the received pronunciation 
is [hu'p, hu’pinko(:)f]._ In the EDG are mentioned dialectal 
forms with w- of hoard, hold, home, hope, etc. 


11.23. A prothesis of [j] before a front. vowel, parallel 
to that of [w] before a back one, is found in more or less 
dialectal or vulgar forms. C1627 and J 1701 have yerb 
as vg for herb. B 1633 has yarn (< /jern/) ‘earn’ and 
yeere ‘ear’; C 1679 has ear of the head = year, east = 
yeast; C 1685 barbara dialecto yerb, yerth; Goldsmith, 
p. 650, writes yeating ‘eating’ as vulgar. Miss Soames gives 
[jio] as the standard pron. of ear (of corn); she uses the 
form a, not an before it, and thus differentiates a ear 
from an ear (of the head); but that may be independent 
of the change in yerb, cf. Jia) > [ja] in year, here, 13.382. 

Scotch has now the form fien] < /en/ ane ‘one’; this isoa 
curious parallel to the development in the South of {wan} < /o'n/. 


The instances of prothetic [w, j] dealt with here do not seem 
to have any connection with the phenomena treated in 12:6. 
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Coalescence of /a'/ and /x*'i/, /o'/ and /o‘uj. 

IL.31. The sounds of ail and ale were kept rigidly 
apart in the 16thce. S 1568 describes two varieties of ai, 
one more refined with less distance between the two ele- 
ments, probably /e'1/ or /ea/, the other more rustic with 
the elements wider apart, perhaps /a‘i/ or /e*i/ (see my 
book on Hart, p. 37ff.). Hart 1569 writes /e'/ for ai, 
but probably means /e'i/, see ibid. p. 33—42. G 1621 
writes the diphthong both /ai/ and /a‘i/ in many words 
(day, clay, may, way, lay, pay, maid, praise, etc.), but only 
Jai] in others (faith, obey, paint, play, plain, etc.); but he 
probably in both instances means the same diphthong 
/ei/ with the first element half-long or wavering. His 
fei/, alternating with a rarer /e‘i/ in either, neither, they, 
their, probably means the same thing, as he expressly says 
[dei] aut dai! p. 50 and [dai/ aut /dei/ p. 34; his 
hesitation seems to show that the first element was some- 
thing between his usual /a(*)/ and /e(:)/, and only the 
“australes’’ had an outspoken /a‘i/, p. 32. 

11.32, In the 17thc. we find the first traces of the 
coalescence of a and ai. C1627 identifies their and there, 
which may be due to r. B 1633 says that ai is some- 
times corruptly sounded like e, as in may, nay, play, etc. 
D 1640 gives as an exception haire, ‘which we sound as 
if it were written hare, but a little brisker, or rather like 
heare,” and say, ‘‘which we for brevity sake call sa.” W1653 
does not mention the coalescence, but Coles 1679 gives 
among words “agreeing” ale ail, Dane deign, fane faine, 
fair fare, hail hale, hare hair, etc.; however, this is no 
absolute proof of identity, as his lists comprise some words 
which must have been only similar in sound. Cooper 1685 
admits ai “lenius prolata’ sounding as a in cane, “‘fortius, 
plenum assumit sonum diphthongi ai; ut brain’: this 
would seem to mean a similar distinction as that between 
e(‘)i/ and /x(‘)i/ in Smith, from whom he differs only 
in so far as Smith never has a diphthongic pronunciation 
of written a. In another place Cooper says that the long 
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of e in ken is found in cane, pain, day, convey, obey, etc., 
and in a third, that generally in familiar conversation 
those who speak carelessly pronounce ai as the simple a 
of cane. 

11.33. At the same time some spellings begin to appear 
which show the same confusion. Waist is ME wast, 
waaste, and is spelt waste in the Shakespeare folio of 1623; 
but in the 17the. the modern spelling crops up, which 
distinguishes the word to the eye from waste ‘desert, ex- 
penditure’. Gate was split up in the 17the. into the two 
‘words’ gate and gait; the latter spelling is rare before 1700. 
Mail was before the 17th c. always spelt male, cf. OF 
male, ModF malle ‘bag’; by the new spelling it is kept 
distinct from male ‘masculine’ OF masle, but confounded 
with mail ‘armour’ OF mailie. Inversely we find toppe-sale 
instead of topsail in Sh. Tp. I. 1.7 folio; note that the 
sound is here unstressed and that PE has [topsl] without 
any vowel. Trace ‘strap of a vehicle’ is originally the F 
tras, traits. 

11,34, In the 18the. most phoneticians expressly 
identify pain and pane, etc. (thus J 1764, E1787). Walker 
also in his dictionary gives the same sound to these words, 
though he says that the sound of eight, freight, weight is 
not exactly ‘“‘the first sound of a’’ but a combination of 
that sound and e “pronounced as closely together as pos- 
sible’; but the distinction is “‘very delicate.” 

Homonyms produced by the coalescence of a and ai: 
ail = ale . bail = bale . bait = bate . deign == Dane . 
fain, feign = fane » (aid. — lade. lani—lanew maid a= 
made . mail == male (see above) . maize == maze . pail = 
pale . pain = pane . plaice = place . plain = plane . raiser = 
razor . raise, rays = raze . sail = sale . (steak = stake) . 
tail = tale . trace = trace (traits) . vain, vein = vane . 
vail, veil == vale . wail = wale . wawe = wave. 

Homonyms with ai—a before r, now [e'a], see 13.323. 

41.35. The shortening of /ei/ to [e| in said, says, 
saith [sed, sez, seb] is probably due to the frequent un- 
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stressed use in “said ‘he,” etc. It is mentioned by D1640 
and C1685 (facilitatis causa dicitur sez sed). In the North 
[ei] is still heard, and in the attributive use of the pte. 
(the said witness, etc.) [seid] is sometimes heard instead of 
[sed] even in the South. 

Other shortenings of /e'i/ have occurred in pray thee 
> prethee, prithee 3.114; may be >> mebbe, frequent in 
dialects and vg. Irish has sted = stayed (B. Shaw, John 
Bull’s Other Isl. 34). Cf. also 4.812 and 4.36. 


11.36. The parallel coalescence of o and ow |o'u/ 
took place at the same time. B 1633, p. 12, seems to 
identify o in cloak, most with ow in bestow, below, etc. 
C 1679 pairs together groan and grown, mowne and moan, 
one and owne, sloe and slow, so and sow, etc., but may 
mean similarity, not complete identity. But in the 18th c. 
we have sufficient evidence of complete identity. 

The spelling felloe for earlier fellow, OE felg ‘felly’, 
by which the word is made distinct from the homonymous’ 
fellow, dates from the 17the. (the earliest quotation for 
that form in the NED is from 1688); I do not know 
how old the spelling throe (OE Brawu) is; it separates the 
word from the verb throw (OE prawan). 


11.37%. Homonyms produced by the coalescence: 


dough = doe [dou] . grown = groan . low = lo . mown 
= moan . owe = oh . owed = ode . row = roe . rowed 
= road, rode . slow = sloe . sow (sew) = so . thrown = 


throne . tow = toe . yolk (10.42) = yoke. 


Slow Diphthongs. 

11.43, It is generally assumed that when a and «i, 
o and ou coalesced, the resulting sound was a monoph- 
thong, and that this monophthong was diphthongized in 
the latter half of the 19the. But I think it more pro- 
bable that the coalescence was caused by a diphthongi- 
zation of the monophthongic sound. The two views may 
be thus contrasted: 
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16the. 17th,18the. 19the. 


ale : a'l, el el eil 
ail: geil el eil 
moan: mo'n mo'n mo'un 
mown : moun mo’n mo*’un 
and, on the other hand, 
ale: al, «1 eil eil 
ail: il eil eil 
moan: mon moun mo‘'un 
mown : mo’un mo‘un mo‘un. 


11.42. Of these two alternatives, the latter would 
certainly have been universally adopted as involving fewer 
changes, were it not that the description of the sound 
given in grammars, ete., of the 18th and of practically 
two thirds of the 19th c. ignored the diphthong and spoke 
of all the sounds, in ail as well ag in ale, in mown as 
well as in moan, as monophthongs. The diphthongic 
character was not generally acknowledged till after the 
appearance of Sweet's firat phonetic works, in the seven- 
ties. But the general description of the sounds as monoph- 
thongs does not prove much, as this kind of diphthong, 
with a long first element and a slow upward glide, is 
not easy to observe or to keep apart from a monophthong. 
Even such an accomplished phonetician as Ellis failed to 
observe them in certain cases in his own pronunciation 
(see my book on Hart, p. 42); and in 1569, Hart took 
the sounds of grow, know, etc. to be monophthongic |/o'], 
which in 1570 he wrote as /o‘u/ (ibid. p.35) The further 
back we can trace the diphthong, the greater will be the 
probability of the theory that /e'i/ did not first become 
Je'| and then again [ei]. Now, I have shown in a pre- 
vious work (Fonetik, Copenhagen 1897, p. 32f.) that [ei] 
and [o'u] were recognized in 1809, thirty years before 
Smart, by Batchelor, and [ei] in 1821 by T. W. Hill. 
The former says in his preface, p. VI, that in 1806 [when 
his theories were already worked out], ‘‘an accidental 
circumstance threw into my way the fourth edition of a 
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Grammar of the English Tongue, which was published 
anonymously by J. Roberts, Warwick-Lane, in 1721, and 
contained in the notes (among many correct and several 
erroneous observations), almost the whole of the theory 
which makes the subject of the following pages.’ Un- 
fortunately I have not been able to find and to identify 
the grammar here spoken of, and have thus been unable 
to find out whether it anticipated Batchelor’s description 
of the diphthongs or only some other points of his phonetic 
analysis. 


11.43. But I am able to adduce one testimony from 
the 18thc., which is of some interest. The Portuguese 
Jacob de Castro, in the middle of the 18the. wrote ei 
not only in pain, stain, quail, rain, vain, praise, dispraise, 
feign, reign, champain, which he transcribed | pein, stein, 
quéil, réin, véin, préiz, dispréiz, féin, réin, xempéin|, and in 
said, pay, transcribed /séid, péy/, but also in nature |neitar]. 
Note that Portuguese has two diphthongs ei and &, which 
are now anayzed as [vi] ((e] = E a in above) and [ei]. 
respectively by Vianna, Portugais, Phonétique et Phonologie, 
Leipz. 1903, p. 18, but which were then probably [ei] and 
[ei]. Castro was not consistent, however, for he wrote 
e or € in made, game, cage, crazy, acre, danger, gaol, great, 
vexation, patience, saved, nation, determination, Canaan, hate, 
exchange |mede, guem, quége, crézi, écar, dénjar, gel, grét, 
vékséxian, péxience, séved, néxian, determinéxian, Kénean, 
ét, exchénge/ and in chaise, they |xés, the]. Before r he 
never has the diphthong, but always e or é: fair, pair, 
bear, tear, wear, swear, care, fare |fer, per, ber, ter, uer, 
suer, quér, fér/. As 7 tends to prevent the up-gliding 
diphthongs (see 13.3), this makes us inclined to put con- 
fidence in his observation of ei or éi (cf. also on his un- 
stressed vowels 9.03, and on [A] 11.62). 


11.44. The existence of the diphthong ei which thus 
seems established about 1750, makes it possible to connect 
the present pronunciation through Cooper 1685 (lenius 
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prolata and fortius, as interpreted above) with the 16th c. 
pronunciation of the old diphthong, as described by Smith 
1568. Thus PE mow [mo'u] is the uninterrupted con- 
tinuation of Hart's /movu/. The only difference is, that 
the same diphthongs were in the 17thc. extended to all 
those words which in the 16the. had the monophthongs 
of ale, moan, ete. 

J 1764 makes a distinction between unstressed ow, in which w 
is generally quiescent, but is sounded as the first letter of the fol- 
jJowing syllable, if a termination beginning with a vowel is added, 
as in follower, hallowed, wallowing, and stressed ow, in which w is 
not sounded, even before such an ending, as in blower, knowing, 
sowed, sowing. if the observation is true (Johnston was not a very 
close observer), it may be taken as a rather loose description of 
the pronunciation /folwe, helwid, wolwin/ in two syllables. 

43.45. Batchelor describes not only the vowels in 
ale, ail, moan, mown as diphthongs, but also all the other 
‘long vowels’ except a in bard, task and o in order, offer, 
(and u in burn), saying that the vowels of seen, wade, bite, 
hoyt differ from those of sin, wed, but, hol only by “the in- 
sertion of a y between the vowel and the last consonant,’ 
and that similarly the insertion of a w changes the vowels 
of pond, pull, and of a provincial short pronunciation of 
broke, into those of pound, pool, and received broke. Here he 
anticipates Sweet's analysis of the sounds of seen as [syjn| 
and pool as [puwl], while with regard to the diphthongs 
in ale and moan everybody now agrees that the consonantal 
positions of [j, w] are not reached. The essential characteristic 
of the sounds of seen, pool, wade, broke as now pronounced 
is the slow upward movement from a comparatively longer 
to a comparatively shorter element, but the distance be- 
tween the initial and the final position varies considerably, 
and the notations [ij, uw, ei, ou| are only approximative. 
The diphthongic character is generally less marked in [ij, 
uw] than in [ei, ou], and consequently the notation [i’, 
u'| is well justified. (Cf. on the analysis of these diph- 
thongs also E. A. Meyer, Engl. Lautdauer, and 15.22, 15.7). 
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[Ai, ai] for o2. 

U1.51. The substitution of “Jong ’’, i.e. [ai] or some 
diphthong resembling it, for oi is generally connected with 
the change /u/ >> [4] (11.6); see Sweet HES § 854 “‘the 
(u) of (ui) undergoes its regular change into (v) [= our Ba: 
The resulting (vi) was then levelled under (oi), so that 
bow and bile, toil and tiJe, etc. were confounded,” see also 
Luick, Anglia 14.294. This, however, is not quite certain, 
for on the one hand, the new |{ai] is mentioned somewhat 
earlier than the earliest trace of [4] for /u/, namely by 
D 1640, on the other hand, [ai] is found in some words 
belonging to those classes of oi which seem never to have 
had /ui/ (see above, 3.7). 


43.52. D 1640 says that of is pronounced as in 
Greek in void, destroid, joine; but in many words from 
the French “it imitates more their pronunciation, which 
a little differs, and but a little, as in purloine, etc. where 
it inclines more to our J, though with somewhat a fatter 
or more dull sound.” W 1653 has 6 apertum in boy, 
toys, but & obscurum in boil, toil, oil, which some pro- 
nounce with o apertum. C 1679 identifies bile in the 
body and boile to seethe; isle = I’le = oyl, line = loyn. 
Other contemporary phoneticians are quoted by Ellis, 
p. 1384f. The examples given of the two pronunciations 
of 02 vary considerably. 


11.53. In the poetry of the 17th and 18thc. we 
very often find oi-words riming with z7-words, thus in Butler 
toil, purloin, enjoyn, in Dryden join, joy, toil, spoil, coin, 
purlon, in Pope enjoy, join, doit, paduasoy. E 1765 says 
that oz (in all words!) is “really composed of the same 
vocal powers’ as 7, ‘‘but emitted so much longer, that 
the composition is-clear’; he thinks that the 7-diphthong 
consists of au rapid + short 7. Perhaps the last ortho- 
epist to recognize fai] for ot as belonging to standard 
speech is Kenrick 1773 (see Ellis p. 1052), who says that 
it “would now appear affectation’’ to pronounce boil, join 
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otherwise than bdile, jine, while in other words, such as 
oil, toil, it is ‘‘a vicious custom’ which ‘‘prevails in com- 
mon conversation.’ In the 19the. bile, pison, rile, pint, 
j in, v’yage are frequent renderings of vulgar pronunciation, 
for boil, poison, royal, point, join, voyage. [ai] is also found 
frequently as a vulgarism in America, see MLN, June 1896. 
The disappearance of [ai] for oi in polite speech is no 
doubt due to the influence of the spelling. 

11.54. In some words we have now o# for earlier 7: 
OE byle ‘tumour, EE byle (Shakesp.) or bile, now boil 
(earliest quotation in the NED boyle 1529); ME giste<c OF 
giste (now gite) now joist (earliest quotation with oy 1494; 
B 1588 has |iui/; B 1633 has joice pronounced ‘like’ 
juice ‘sap’). The early occurrence of oi-spellings seems to 
disprove the commonly accepted explanation of these forms 
as due to a “hypercorrect” pronunciation of i, after oi had 
become [ai]. A third instance is ME grynd(e), early Mod. 
grine, gryne, now groin ‘abdominal depression’; the earliest 
example of groin is Sh. Ven. 185, where, however, it rimes 
with swine; oi may be due to loin. 

Eyelet < oilet, F cillet, is influenced by eye. 


Jul > [a]. 

14.61. The change /u/>[A], by which /u/ was per- 
haps first unrounded into the high-back-wide vowel and 
then lowered, must have taken place in the 17the. B1633 
still has the same vowel in sun, soon, too, much, etc. But 
W 1653 compares his own u in but, cut, bur, burst, curst 
with F ew in serviteur, saying also that it differs from F 
feminine e only by being pronounced with a less open 
mouth (non aliter quam quod ore minus aperto efferatur); 
other examples from his book are turn, burn, dull, come, 
some, done, company, country, couple, covet, love. As seen 
from these examples, the change cannot be separated from 
that of we > Jer], now [a'], see 11.138. And it is also 
connected with the transition of unstressed u > [a], 
see 9.2. 
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11.62. Wallis s comparison with F ew and e, i.e. with 
front-round vowels, is not correct for the PE sound. We 
get much nearer to the PE sound, when we see de Castro 
(ab. 1750, see 9.03, 11.43) transcribe hug, gum, etc. as 
“hag, gam, sache, jage, ran, jast, dam, flacs, sam, blad, 
flad, valgar, hangar, naquil (knuckle), lav, laved, énaf,” 
especially when we remember that the Portuguese a in 
amamos (different from the clear 4) is now a “dull” or 
“muffled” a-sound, which Sweet (Spoken Port. 1883, p. 1 
and 4) analyzes as low-mixed-wide and ‘‘nearly identical 
with the first element of our diphthong in how,’ while 
Vianna (Portugais, 1903, p. 7) writes it in the alphabet 
of the Maitre Phonétique as [a] and analyzes it as “mi- 
ouverte’ mixed; he compares it with E a in above. Thore 
can thus be hardly any doubt that Castro heard the PE 
sound in these words. 

11.63. This sound [A] is analyzed by Bell, etc., as 
mid-back-narrow, while [a] of father is mid-back-wide ; 
Sweet in 1902 (Primer of Phonetics 2d ed., p. 77) describes 
two varieties as mid-back-wide-out and as mid-back- 
narrow-outer, the former as the more usual, while 
“full mid-back-narrow, and, apparently, low-back-nar- 
row may be heard in the dialects’; cf. also The 
Sounds of English (1908), p. 70, where he says that 
“outer mid-back-narrow” is the older and the more widely 
spread pronunciation and has every claim to be regarded 
as the standard one, while mid-out-back-wide, which is 
also found, is so like it that it is difficult even for a 
trained ear always to discriminate them. J must confess that 
I do not quite understand Sweet's new theory of ‘‘shifted”’ 
vowels (‘‘out’), and that I still stick tc my old analysis 
of the sound of E sun as mid-back-wide, while [a] as in 
E father is to me low-back-narrow, all short E vowels in 
closed syllables being wide, and all long E vowels in open 
syllables being narrow, if I am not mistaken. In view 
of the uncertainty of the physiological analysis of back 
vowels the only thing we can assert with perfect safety 
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is that [A] of sun, etc., is now very like an [a]-sound. 
Though many grammars for foreigners still describe the 
sound as a kind of 6, the unsophisticated foreigner tends 
to identify [4] with his own a; Sweet tells about a German 
waiter in London who had on his own account hit upon 
pronouncing butter with German a, and the same dis- 
covery was made by the Danish geographer K. Erslev (see 
his London, Kébenhavn 1888). In Indian short a has 
become the same [A] and is consequently written w by 
the English: pundit (pandit), Punja(wb (Pandjab, which 
the Germans write Pandschab), Calcutta, bunder ‘quai’ (hindu- 
stani bandar), bungalow (bangla), punka ‘fan’ (pankha), 
Djumna (Sanskrit Jamuna), curry (Tamil kari. cf. F cart, 
Danish karri). 

11.64. The change /u/ > [4] affects (with the ex- 
ceptions specified below) all short /u/s existing in the 
17the., thus all the old /u/s 3.4, and those shortened 
in old times, 4.8, e.g. husband, us, etc. Further some 
shortenings of more recent date. Early Mod /u’'] = ME 
o'| had been shortened in some words, especially before 
point consonants (cf. the shortening of /e'} 8.412): in 
stud [stAd] ‘collection of horses’ OE stod, and rudder 
|rado] OE roder the transition is shown in the spelling; 
thus also in must OE moste, H 1569 and G 1621 /must/, 
now [mast]. Blood and flood OE blod, fldd, EE often 
written bloud, loud, short /u/ in G 1621 and B 1688, 
now [blad, flad]. Doth, does, doest, done: H 1569 had 
[duC)p, du¢)n/, G 1621 /du()p, duz, du()st, dun/;° now 
[dap, daz, dast, dan]; done was thus made homonymous 
with dun. On the new formations [duwip, du‘ist] see 
Morphology. In other, mother, brother the shortening 
may be due to the consonant group |ér/ occurring 
especially in the inflected forms; H 1569 had wavering 
length in /u(‘)der, mu()der/; thus also probably G 1621 
(cf. p. 18 1. 38, where moder must be a misprint); now 
[Ada, mada, brado]; cf. also smother [smado], which is 
not etymologically clear; ME had smorder, smordren. 
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Monday OE ménandeg, now [mandi]; month OE mdnaf, 
G 1621 /munp/, now {manp]. Before a lip-consonant in 
gum OE goma, now [gam], twopence (on ME 6 see 3.522), 
now [tApans], and glove OE giéf G 1621 /gluv/, now 
[glav]. Cf. also [Af] << /o’x/ in enough, etc., see 10.23. 


11.65. In two words, finally, we have the same 
[4] corresponding to OE a: none, H 1569 and G 1621 
{no'n/, B 1633 short /u/, now [nan] (homonymous with 
nun), and nothing, H 1569 and G 1621 |/noping/, now 
[n4pin], cf. one [wan], once [waAns] 11.21, but for the 
nonce [nons}]; according to Ellis (p. 1042) Lediard 1725 
has [4] in zone. Here may also be mentioned wnless, 
now [Anes], formerly on lesse (on <Can prep.) and still 
vg [on'les], and the privative un- as in undress, unlock, 
OE on- orig. and-, cf. Germ. ent-, different from, but in- 
fluenced by the negative wn- OE un-, cf. German uwn-. 
(Inversely, vg has on- for the negative wn-, if we can 
trust Dickens and other writers when they make their 
vulgar characters say oncommon, etc.) 

Before a lip-consonant we have also [4] corresponding 
to OE short o in two words: oven OE ofen, now [avn], 
and shovel OE scofl, now [favl]. Note also hovel and 
hover, whose etymology and earlier forms are unknown, 
now [hovl, h4vl; hava, hava]. Sloven [slavn] seems to 
be from Dutch sloef (oe = [u]) or slof. 


11.66. We now come to those cases in which PE 
retains rounded [u]. In a great many words this is due 
to a lip-consonant, thus regularly when /u/ was placed 
between a lip-consonant and /1/; an [4] in this position 
seems always to be a spelling-pronunciation in learned 
words. 

[b]: bull [bul], now in all senses, but E 1765 distin- 
guished between [bul], ‘the animal’ and bull ;bal/ ‘the 
decree bullock [bulok] . bully [buli] . bullet [bulit]. 
bulletin [bulitin] . bullion [buljon] . budrush [bulraf] . 
bulwark {bulwak, -wo'k]. Bulwer [bulwa] . Boleyn [bulin| . 
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Bolingbroke [bulinbruk], also [bol-] from the spelling.—- 
But [4] in bulb [balb]. 

[p]: pull [pul] . pulley [puli] . pallet [pulit] . pulpit 
| pulpit] . Pulborough [pulboro] . Pulman [pulmon].—But 
[A] in pulse [pals] with impulse, etc., pulp [plp]. pul- 
monary [pAlmonori]. 

[f]: full |ful] . fuller [fulo] . Fulham [fulom]| . Fulton 
|fulten|.—But. [a] in fulgent [faldzont] . fulminate [fal- 
mineit] . fulvous [falvas]. 

[w]: wolf [wulf] . wool [wul], see 4.216 . Woolwich 
| wulid3]. Wolseley [wulzli] . Wolsey [wulzi] . Wollstonecraft 
| wulstenkra‘ft, -eft] . Wolstan [wulsten] . Wolverhampton 
| wulve'hemton]. Wolverley [wulvoli]. 

Between lip-consonants and other consonants than /1/ 
we have often [u]: bush [buf] . ambush [embuf] . bushel 
|bufl]. butcher [butfa]. puss [pus]. push [pu]. put [put]; 
but put ‘a rustic’, ‘a strumpet’ is [pat]; thus also as 
a golfing term (from the Northern pronunciation). pudding 
[pudin] . wood [wud] see 4.216 . (would [wud] see 10.453). 
woman [wuman] see 3.43 . worsted [wustid} see 7.79. 
Worcester [wusta] ibid. Wotton [wutn], now generally 
[wotn] from the spelling. S 1780 pronounced wont 
/wunt/; now [want] or [wount], the word is obsolete and 
most people know it only from books. 

{u] in cuckoo [kuku(*)] has been preserved by the 
echoism; cf. the cognate word cuckold [kakold]. 

14.67, In some words we have now [u], not [a], as 
the result of the shortening of early /u'/. This might 
seem easily explainable from the supposition that the 
shortening took place after the change /u!>[a] had 
occurred; but as the shortening is mentioned in some 
cases just as early as that of blood, etc., [u] is rather 
due to preservative analogy: when the transition to [4] 
took place, these words had both long /u’/ and short /u/, 
and the long forms kept the sound from being unround- 
ed. Thus before point-consonants in the following words: 
good, H 1569 more often j/gud/ than /gu'd/, G 1621 
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only /gud/; B 1633 evidently places good, hood, wool, 
wood, blood on a par; now [gud]. hood [hud]. stood H 
1569 /u’/, now [stud] . -hood [hud]. could H 1569 /kuld/, G 
/ku‘ld/, now [kud]. should and would similarly in H, G, 
now [fud, wud] (cf. on w above). The only words in 
-ood which have now [u‘d] are brood, food, mood, and 
rood. 

foot G 1621 |fu't/, now [fut]. soot, J 1701 Ju/, not 
[4], J 1764 as in blood, W 1791 vg [sat], “ought to have 
its long, regular sound’; now [sut] or [su‘t], in America 
frequently [sat]. 

Bosom, now [buzm], and cushion [kufan] may perhaps 
also be explained from early /u(:)/. Gooseberry [guzbari] 
from /gu(‘)z-/, cf. goose [gu’s]. 

11.68. Preservative analogy is evidently the ex- 
planation of the [u] which occurs regularly before [k]: 

book, S 1568 and G 1621 /u'/, H 1569 once short, 
generally ju'/, J 170i short vowel, now [buk] . brook 
[bruk] . cook [kuk] . crooked [krukid] . forsook [fa'suk]. 
look [luk] . rook [ruk] . shook [fuk] . took [tuk], H 1569 
both long and short /u/. In Northern E the old length 
is still partly pre erved, Lloyd has [bu'k, ruk], but 
[luk ].—Before ]g/ we have a corresponding shortening in 
sugar |siu'gr| > [fuga|. 

11.69. In some words we have in PE the beginning 
of a shortening, the result of which is naturally [u]: 
broom is generally [bru'm], but some people say [brum] 
room [ru'm] or [rum], generally short in compounds, 
bedroom [bedrum] . spoon similarly [spun] and [spun], 
especially in compounds, teaspoon [ti'spun]. Lloyd has also 
[futstul] for footstool. 


The Lesser Vowel-Raising. 

11,71. While the great vowel-shift mentioned above, 
ch. VIII, brought about no clashings, as the distance 
between the sounds was kept intact, the change we shail 
now mention confounded two hitherto distinct sounds, 
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ME |e'/ and |e'/, which had in EE become /e’/ and /i'|, 
rigorously kept apart in Elizabethan rimes. Now /e’/ 
was raised into [i'], while the previously existing [i'] was 
not changed. 

Sweet, HES § 822, Franz, and others place the 
change about the middle of the 18thc., but Ellis I 88 
gives the Exp. Orth. 1704 as the first to mention [i'] 
for ea. As a matter of fact, it is possible to trace it 
back to the 17thc., for S 1699 gives as homonyms heel = 
heal, steel == steal, deer = dear, a peer = appear, flee = 
flea, besides cheer ‘good food’ and chear ‘joy’, which are 
really the same word. It is possible that the change 
may have begun still earlier before 7, for B 1633, while 
keeping /e'/ and /i'/ strictly apart in most cases, pairing 
the former with short e (bed bead, beg beagle, best beast, 
bet beat) and identifying ee with F 7, mentions as a 
‘novel sound deere, eere, heere for dear, ear, hear. He 
also says (p. 29) that ea is written ‘‘abusively’’ for ee in 
tear (lacryma), year, appear, which have the same sound 
as beer, heere, neere, deer (dama), but are different from 
bear, fear, tear (lacero); both pronunciations are admitted 
in dear (carus), weary, hear, ear. 

472, In the 18the. the old distinction was still 
made by J 1701. Pope's rimes tea: away, tea: obey are 
well known, but perhaps they prove nothing as to his 
pronunciation in other words (I have not examined many 
pages of his rimes, but found between : mean, mean : spleen, 
seize : these, which show that he does not always keep the 
meat- and the meet-class apart). Tea was a recent loan 
at that time and may have wavered between the two 
sounds quite independently of the general raising of /e’/; 
as late as 1790 (Enfield, The Speaker p. XIX) I find 
among “other provincial improprieties of pronunciation’’ 
“the changing e into a, as in sincere, tea’. Of much 
greater importance is the evidence of Walker, who wrote, 
in 1774, “The words proceed, succeed, etc., have their 
last syllables pronounced exactly like the noun seed, but 
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if written procede, succede, etc., these syllables will rhyme 
with bead, mead, etc., and though the difference be delicate, 
it is real.’ This probably means something like a 
lowered [i'| (analph. y 35) for ea (and for cede), slightly 
differing from the real high [i] (analph. y 3) for ee. 
Again, in 1791, he says: “ee...has a squeezed sound 
of long open e [that is, e in an open syllable] formed 
by a closer application of the tongue to the roof of the 
mouth, than in the vowel singly, which is distinguish- 
able to a nice ear, in the different sounds of the verbs 
to flee and to meet, and the nouns flea and meat. This 
has always been my opinion, but upon consulting good 
speakers on the occasion, and in particular Mr. Garrick, 
who could find no difference in the sound of these words, 
I am less confident in giving it to the public. At any 
rate the difference is very trifling and I shall, therefore, 
consider it as equivalent to the long open e.’ His con- 
temporaries and successors do not recognize the dis- 
tinction. 

11,73. The Irish keep up the old [e’| in the /e'/- 
words. Sheridan 1780 (himself an Irishman) says that 
the Irish pronounce a? (as in hate) instead of e* (as in 
beer) when written ea: tea, sea, please, as well as in deceit, 
receive, supreme, sincere, replete, etc., all of them old /e’|/- 
words. He adds the following remark about inverse 
pronunciations: “‘The gentlemen of Ireland, after some time 
of residence in England, are apt to fall into the general 
rule, and pronounce these words (great, pear, bear, swear, 
tear, wear) as if spelt greet, beer, sweer, etc.’’ The Irish 
[e’] is frequently represented in novels and plays; 
examples from B. Shaw’s John Bull's Other Island: ather 
‘eater’ . tay . wake ‘weak’ . mane. lave . dale ‘deal’ . taitch. 
aisy . craycher. Thus also in Irish-American: belave 
‘believe’ (correct? ME Je’/), sphakin ‘speaking’, clane ‘clean’, 
in Habberton. 

Irish here agrees with the dialects of south-western 
Ingland, represented for instance by Fielding in spellings 
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like maning for meaning, bate for beat (Tom Jones 3.9), 
or by Hardy in spellings like mane for mean, spaik for 
speak, clane for clean, ete. 

Inverse [i']s instead of [ei]s are also given as 
Irishisms, e.g. leedies, grecious, estete (Costigan in Thacke- 
ray’s Pendennis), engeegement in Shaw's play. 

11.74, The following homonymies were produced 
by je'| >> [it]: beach = beech . bean = been . beast = beest F . 
beat == beet . breach = breech (cf: on the shortening 8.32). 
creak = creek (often shortened) . (dear = deer) . feat = feet . 
flea = flee . heal = heel . (hear = here) . (lea lee) . leaf= 
lief + . leak = leek . mead | = mede, meed t . meat = mete fF, 
meet . knead = need (cf. for kn 12.7) . peace = piece . peal = 
peel . queant+ == queen. read (3.246) = reed . (rear OE 
vreran = rear F arriére) . sea = see . seal = ceil . seam = 
seem . shear = sheer . steal = steel . team = teem T . weak = 
week . weal t = weel. wean = ween } . wheal + = wheel. Rare 
words, or words obsolescent at the time when the 
transition took place, are marked}. As most of the 
common words thus made to coincide belong to different 
parts of speech, the confusion caused by the clashings 
can never have been considerable. The list should per- 
haps include the following words, which were adopted 
at about the time of the change: mien == mean. pique = 
peak . ter = tear (of weeping). 

11.75. A few words now have [ei] where we should 
expect [i']; in great and break it is often explained as 
due to r, which is not probable, seeing that r is followed 
by [i'] in read, treason, breach, grease, cream, preach, ete. 
Walker thinks that we have a kind of sound-symbolism 
(‘as deeper and more expressive of the epithet great’, 
and “more expressive of the action when pronounced brake 
than breek, as it is sometimes affectedly pronounced’’). 
Luick as usual thinks of dialectal influence, though it is 
not easy to see why this should be specially potent in 
two such everyday words. That great rimed with cheat in 
the 17the., is shown by two well-known lines from 
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Hudibras (Doubtless the pleasure is as great, In being 
cheated as to cheat). Pope rimes it both with state, fate, 
and with eat. B 1766 and S 1780 have the usual 
a-sound in great, but we have plenty of evidence that the 
word had often /i'/ in the 18the. I am inclined, though 
with some doubt, to think of preservative analogy; when 
the change /e’/ > [i'] was being carried out, the 
shortened vowel still existed in the comparative (Chaucer 
gretter, H 1569 short e, Shakespeare rimes with better) and 
perhaps also in greatly, greatness; these forms influenced 
the positive where gret(t) was common from the 14th to 
the 16the. and is still found in dialects. Now these /e/- 
words prevented the raising of /e’/ in great; and pos- 
sibly the vowel of break was prevented from becoming 
[i"] through the preservative influence of the short [e] of 
breakfast, though [i'] was often heard in the 18the. (B 
1766, S 1780).—Great thus is now homonymous with 
grate instead of with greet, and break with brake. 

Steak is now [steik], which is a regular continuation 
of the Sen sound (see 3.614), though the spelling is 
irregular; S 1568 had /e*/, which would regularly have 
become [i'].—Yea (3.602) had ME close /e'/, which 
became |i] in C 1653, C 1685, Exp. 1704; but /e’/ was 
also found, thus S 1567, G 1621, H 1570; J 1701 has 
both forms, which became [ji'|, found till ab. the middle 
of the 19the. The existing [jei] is doubtless due to the 
word being always contrasted with nay (yea and nay), 
while the influence of yes may have been a concurrent 
reason. 

11.76, Before r PE often has [€'], namely in bear 
sb and vy [bea] . pear [pe'a] . swear [swe'o] . tear v[te'a]. 
wear [we'o|: these are all OE short e’s in open syllables 
(beran . bere . peru. swerian . teran . werian), while spear OE 
speru has become [spie]. Further ere [e'a] OE #@r (@ = 
Germanic ai mutated), and with OK # = Germanic 2: 
there [dea] OE per . were [we'a] OE weron (also shortened 
4.432) . where [hwe'a] OE hwer. Of these there and 
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where had in the 16the. also /i'/, perhaps through the 
analogy of here; Exp. 1704 gives /i'/ to ere and pear. 
Finally the shortenings e’er = ever, ne’er = never (2.533). 
See 13.823. But we have [ia] in the words mentioned 
18.331. 

11.77. In the spelling, ea is kept even when the 
sound was shortened, showing that ea was then felt to be 
a sign of an /e/-sound; thus stealth [stelp], meant [ment], 
dealt |delt], and others, contrasted with the shortenings of 
originally close /e'/ in depth, slept, kept, ete. 

11.78. A special case of the raising of /e’/, originally 
le], to [i] is Jeu] > Jiu] as in few, neuter, beauty, ete. 
A 1625 says that ‘‘ew se pronononce you .. few, dew, 
ew,” which seems to anticipate the change, which is not 
mentioned till later by our English authorities. D 1640 
(see 3.83) and probably also J 1701 keep the two diph- 
thongs /eu, iu/ apart, but C 1685 confounds them. 

Homonyms produced by this change of ew : dew = 
due . few = feu .hew OE héapan = hue (OE hiw, F hue). 

11.79. Both this fitu/ and the- other /iu/s have now 
in standard pronunciation become [ju'| through a shifting 
of the stress on to the more sonorous vowel, see 3.819. 
In weak syllables this shifting had taken place at an 
earlier date, see 9.331 and 12.25. On the loss of [j] in 
some cases of this [ju’] see 13.7. 

W 1791 identifies the sound of ewe and yew, as now in [ju’], 


though some would make the laiter {jiu']; but he mentions also a 
vulgar pronunciation of ewe as yoe, riming with doe. 


Chapter XII. 
Seventeenth-Century Consonant-Changes. 


12.11. A [t] between two vowels is sometimes 
changed into [rl, the closure becoming imperfect on 
account of the rapid movement. Thus in porridge < 
potage (Chaucer B 3623) or pottage; the latter form is 
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preserved in the biblical “selling one’s birthright for a 
mess of: pottage.” The transition is seen when in Mar- 
lowe's Faustus the ed. of 1604 1]. 1030 has potage pot, 
and that of 1616 porridge-pots; in the Jew of Malta we 
have porredge 1. 1329 and 1371, but 1854 pottage; 
Shakesp. Lr. HI. 4.54 quartos pottage, but fol. porredge. 
Porrege is already found in Bale’s Com. conc. Three 
Lawes (1538) 1. 1566. J 1701 says: ‘‘pottage, sounded 
porrage; and some write porridge.” 

12,12, Drunken people are often in English books 
represented as substituting r for ¢, thus Dick. Dav. Cop. 
337 neverberrer, 338 I’mafraidyou'renorwell (there also 
two instances of r for n). Anstey, Vice V. 329 wharri- 
please; say tharragain. Meredith, Rich. Fev. 272 Nora 
bir of it. (Cf. also Engl. St. 34.371.) In Jerome’s Three 
Men in a Boat p. 64, we have the similar case of a man 
being suddenly awakened and saying ‘‘Wasermarrer?’’ 
(= What is the matter?). Cf. also ‘“Shurrup” in S. 
Grand’s Heavenly Twins p. 23. 

12.13. On the regular occurrence in some dialects 
of [r] between vowels for [t] see especially Wright, 
Windhill p. 87 f., Hargreave, Adlington 67 f., Ellis vol. 
V. 420; Hall Caine, Manxman 27 Kirry, 181 perrikut. 
Note also Sc. carritch(es) < catechize ‘catechism’.—-[r] for 
[d] in Mrs. H. Ward, D. Grieve 1.17 nobory, Meredith, 
Evan Harrington 22 Maram for madam. 


Assibilation. 


12.21. Under this name it is convenient here to 
comprise two changes, /sj/ and /zj/>[f, 5], and /tj/ 
and /dj/ >> [tf, a3]. In the first, we have a sort of 
complete assimilation of the two sounds. In the second 
change, the off-glide from the more or less palatalized 
stop /t, d/ has developed into the sibilant, which has in 
most cases absorbed the following /j/. Both changes 
take place much more readily between a stressed and an 
unstressed syllable than before a stressed vowel. When 
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the vowel following after si, se, etc., was stressed or half- 
stressed, /i, e/ had not become /j/ and consequently the 
change could not occur; still we often find [f, 3] in 
such words through analogy. The beginning of the change 
must be dated about 1600; it has been very largely 
checked by consciousness of the spelling; in rare or 
literary words it is much less marked than in everyday 
words. 

12.22. |sj/ > [f] before an unstréssed vowel: nation 
[neifon] and the rest of the words in -tion, which had 
/sj/, see 9.87: duration. secretion . perdition . motion . solution . 
portion . exception, etc. 

mission [mifan] and others in -ssion and in -sion after 
a consonant: pension . mansion . compulsion, ete., connexion 
[ko'nekfan], ete. Though commission and commissioner are 
[ke'mifon, ke'mifene], commissionaire is [komisjo'ne'o] as 
being a recent borrowing from French. 

ocean [oufan] . logician [lo(u)'dzifen]. Venetian [vi'ni‘fon]. 
musician [mjuzifon], ete.—S 1780 gives halcyon as 
[helfon], but now it is either [helsion] (sp.-pron.) or 
[heelfian ]. 

special [spefol] . social [soufol] . judicial [dzu'difol] . 
provincial [pro(u)vinfol] . essential [e'senfal, i-] . partial 
[pa‘fel] . substantial [sob'steenfal], ete. 

ancient [einfant]. patient [peifont] . sufficient [go'fifont] . 
Sentient is perhaps more often [senfiont] than [senfont]. 
Transient [trenfent, tra‘nsiant]. 

Asia [eifo], Prussia [prafe], Russia [rafe], acacia 
[akeifaj, fuchsia [fju'fo], militia [milifo], inertia [i'na‘fa, 
-fia]. 

Portia is |po'fo] more often than [po’fia, -fjo]; quassia 
is [kwefio, kwofio], but also [-sia]; cassia generally 
[ keesia ]. 

ratio [reifiou, -fjou, -Jfou] . axiom [ekfiom, -siom, 
sjom |. 

species [spi‘fiiz, -fi'z, -fiz]. 

patience [peifans] . conscience [konfans]. The learned 
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nescience and omniscience are more often [nefians, om'nifions] 
than [-fans]. 

sufficiency [so'fifonsi]. 

vicious [vifes], officious [a fifas] specious [spi'fas], am- 
bitious [em'bifos, om-], efficaceous [efi'keifas], nauseous 
[no‘fas], anaious [xen(k)fos], etc—As for Latin names in 
-ius, the best known ones often have [-fos] by the side 
of [-siss, -sjos]: Cassius [kefas, keesios, keesjas], Lucius 
flu‘fos, lusios, lu‘sjos]. 

Before jiu/: luxury [Jakfori] . sexual [sekfuol] . sensual 
{senfual| both also with [-sjual]. issue [ifu], often [isju]. 
tissue [tifu, tisju]. Insular, insulate, peninsula are probably 
more often [insjulo, insjuleit, pininsjule] than [-fu-]. 

12.23. Before a vowel with half-stress we have 
[Ji] in otiose [oufious] . associate [o'soufieit] vb., [-fiet. 
-fiit, -Jiot] adj. sb. . appreciate [o'pri‘fieit] . negotiate 
[ni'goufieit] . propitiate | pro(u) pifieit]. nawseate [no fieit|, 
and others.—Adjectives in -able from such verbs have 
[-fabl] or [-fiobl, Jjabl]: appreciable; thus also insatiable 
[in'seif(i)abl J. 

12,24, Examples in which syllabic /i/ precedes a 
distinct vowel with full stress: pronunciation {pro(u)nAn- 
si'eifan, pro-], rarely [-fi'eifan], because the corresponding 
verb is pronounce; J 1764 had [fi]; enunciation [inansieifon | 
in spite of enunciate with [fi], probably on account of the 
learned character of the word and of the analogy of pro- 
nunciation; some say [inanfieifan]. In the following words 
the analogy of verbs in -siate [-fieit] has made [fi] fre- 
quent and [si] rare: association [asoufieifan] . dissociation . 
negotiation . propitiation. 

Analogy has also heen in favour of [J] in oceanic [ou|i- 
‘enik] ~ ocean [oufon], also, though not so often, [ousi- 
'enik]. Asiatic [eifiletik] or [-si-] . conscientious [kon- 
fienfas] . partiality [pa‘fizliti] . oficiality [ofifieliti] 
sociology [soufiledzi, -si-] . ofiosity [oufi'ositi |. 

12.2%. Before a strong syllable, and similarly before 
a weak first syllable, /sj/ is not changed into [{]: suit . 
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assume . supreme superficial, etc., the explanation being 
that /iu/ had not here become /ju(‘)/ at the same early 
date as after the stressed syllable (9.331, 11.79); on [su] 
for [sju] see 13.6. There are, however, a few instances 
of {sj/ >[f], but only before /iu/ from the French, and 
only in everyday words: sure |sju'r] >> [fue, fo'(e)], see 
on the vowel 13.37. assure [a'fua, a'fo'(a)] . sugar [fuga]; 
in these [{] is mentioned by C1685 among his ‘facitatis 
causa dicitur’ . sewer ‘drain’ F esswier >> /fur/, which 
became [fo'(0)]; J 1764 pronounces it ‘“‘shoer’ with the 
same vowel as in doe; E1765 has sewer ‘sink’ and shore 
‘of the sea’ as homonyms; W 1791: ‘always pronounced 
shore’; this pronunciation, which has determined the 
spelling of Shoreditch in London, still survives (see Ellis, 
Plea 1849, p. 175, Hyde Clarke, Grammar 39, Bridges, 
Milton’s Prosody 9), but is generally looked upon as vulgar 
(Mayhew, quoted in Hoppe’s Suppl. lex., Storm 394). I have 
heard [sjuo|, thus for instance constantly at the Hay- 
market Theatre 1893 in Ibsen’s Enemy of the People; 
Tennyson and Kipling make it rime with pure and cure; 
some say [soo]. Sumach is often given in dictionaries as 
[fu'mek], while others have [sju’-]. 

12.26. The earliest evidence of this change into | [] 
seems to be the spellings shue and shooter in Shakespeare's 
LLL (folio, .TI. 206 and IV. 1.110, vith a pun), thus in 
two words which have now [sj], not [{]. The Irish have 
a tendency to pronounce [{]| in more words than in stand- 
ard English; thus S 1780 has [f] in suicide and assume; 
B 1809 mentions it in suit, supreme, superficial; Hyde Clark 
in suit = shoot. Bob Jakin in George Eliot’s Mill says 
shupercargo. 

12.27. When [s] ends one word and [j] begins the 
next, [f] or [fj] very often results in rapid speech; this 
was mentioned by B 1809 in they pass your field, tell us 
your will, and by Rapp, Physiol. der spr. II. 1840, p. 186, 
in ‘“‘gdd blésh ju’; other examples are We shall miss you 


[mif(jju] . this year [difjie]. 
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12.31. Examples of /zj/ > [3] before an unstressed 
vowel: vision [vizan] . collision [kolizon] . decision . pre- 
cision . fusion [fju'zon] . cohesion [kou'hi'zon |’. occasion 
[o'keizon] . abscission [ab'sizon] . transition [treen'sizon] or 
[-zifen] ef. 6.64. 

glazier [gleiza] . brasier [breiza] . osier [ouzo] . hosier 
[ houzo J. 

In gymnasium the pronunciation [d3im'neiziom, -zjom | 
is heard more often than [-3am], probably because the 
word is still a trifle “learned” . symposium [sim'pouziom, 
-zjoral, [-3om]? 

Before fiu/: disclosure [dis'klouz0| . composure |kem- 
pouzo] . measure [meza] . pleasure [plezo] . leisure [lezo, 
liza] (cf. on the ending 2.735) . azure [eiz0, #30] . usual 
[juzuel, -5wal] . casual [kezuel] . visual [vizuol], also 
[vizjual]. In Parisian [5] is not often heard, generally 
[po'rizjon]. In Jesuit [d5ezjuit] the full syllable [-it] may 
be the reason of [zj], but [dzezuit, dzezwit] is also heard. 


12.32. The earliest recognition of [3] in these words 
(and as an independent speech sound in English) is by 
Miége 1688; his examples are usual, leisure, osier. 


12.33. Before a stressed syllable the only example 
of this [3] is luxurious [lag'zuorios], in which [3] may be 
due to the analogy of luxury; W 1791 blames it, and 
[-zju-] is still often heard. Sheridan’s prezhoom, vezhoom 
for presume, resume, now [priz(j)u'm, riz(jju'm] are pro- 
bably Irishisms 

No [3] is found in physiology [fizi'sledzi] on account 
of the stress on [5], which preserves the syllabic cha- 
racter of [i]. 


12.34. Final [z] of one word and initial [j] of the 
next often produce [3] in rapid speech; this is mentioned 
by B 1809 with the examples: it was your own, glaze 
your windows. Other examples are as yet [o3(j)et] . as 
usual [a5 ju'zuel J. 
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12.41, Examples of /tj/ > [tf] before a weak syl- 
lable: question [kwestfan], some say [kwestjan], vg [kwes- 
fon, kwefan] . digestion [d(a)id5estfan, -tjan] . Christian 
[kristfan] more often than [-tjon], vg [kriftfon]. righteous 
[rait{as], somewhat pedantically [-tjas, -ties] . courteous [ko't- 
fas] or [-tjos|. In duteous, piteous, plenteous, bounteous, 
beauteous, [-tfas], which was recognized by W 1791, is 
now disappearing, as both the spelling and the correspond- 
ing words in -ty, duty, etc., favour |-tios, -tjas]. W 1791 
has also [tf] in question, etc., in which J 1764 has only 
[tj], though he admits righteous “‘as if spelt richeuss.’’ 
Frontier has many pronunciations, [frantfa, -tfio] as well 
as [| frantia, frontio]; these latter may start from a form 
which kept the stress on the last syllable for a longer 
time than the former; now ['frontia] is generally thought 
the best pronunciation on account of the spelling. 

|tj/ > [tf] before unstressed /(iju/: creature [kri‘tfa], 
rimes with preacher in Browning’s Christmas Eve . nature 
[neitfa], thus B 1809 . (ad)venture [(ad)ventfa, -nfo] . 
feature [fi'tfa] . future | fja'tfo] . manufacture [menju'fektfo]. 
furniture [fanit{o] . forfeiture [fo'fitfa] . moisture [moistfa] . 
In some of the longer and more literary words, [-tjua] 
may be comparatively natural besides [-tfa], such as 
literature, judicature (9.331). But in all everyday words 
[-tfa] is the only natural pronunciation, in spite of the 
efforts of some pedantic teachers who endeavour to re- 
introduce [-tjua], often with the funny result reported by 
Grandgent in the Mod. Language Notes, May 1894, p. 272: 
a teacher asked an American class which was the correct 
pronunciation [ti'tfa] or [tittjue|], and got a majority vote 
for the latter form! 

Manufacture infects manufactory, which is often sounded 
[menjufektfori], Soames, Phon. St. V. 231. 

Century {sen(t)fari]. 

Fortune generally [fotfan], fortunate [fo'tfanit] . actual 
{ektfual] more often than [-tjuel]; actually often in rapid 
speech [ektfli] with rounded [f]. textual [tekstfuol] . 
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punctual [psn(k)tfuel] . virtual [vatfual] . eventual [i'ven- 
tfuel] . mutual [mju'tfuel] . perpetual [pa'petfual], all of 
them also with [-tjuol]. 

Virtuous [va'tfues, -tjuas] . presumptuous according to 
Miss Soames [prizAmtjwas], ‘mispronounced’ [-zam fas]. 

[tj] more often than [tf]: actuary |ektjuori] . obituary 
[obitjuori] . statue [stetju, -tfu] . virtue [va'tju, -tful. 

12.42. The pronunciation [-tfa] for -ture seems to 
have come up during the 18thce.; J 1701 seems not yet 
to know it; E 1787 looks upon ‘crechur’ for ‘creture’ as 
‘gross, but W 1791 recognizes [tf] in nature, creature, 
feature, fortune as well as in bestial, beauteous, righteous, 
Srontier. 

12.48. Before a stressed syllable [ti] is preserved: 
Christianity | kristi'eniti]. But punctuation [pan(k)t{weifon |, 
punctuality [pan(k)tfueliti] because |i; was not syllabic. 

12.44. Stressed [tju] is regularly preserved: tune 
[tju'o] . tunic [tjunik] . opportunity [opotju‘niti], vg [-tfu-] . 
tutor |tju'te] . stupid [stju‘pid] . student [stju'dent]. Thus 
also in a weak first syllable: Tutonic [tju(‘)'tonik], stupidity 
[stju()'piditi], and in the half-stressed or nearly half- 
stressed ending -tude: solitude [solitju'd], etc. On [tu'] 
instead of [tju'] see 13.6. In these cases [tf] seems to 
be Irish; S 1780 had [tf] in tune, tutor, tumult, ete., but 
is blamed by W 1791. B. Shaw writes Choosda and 
schoopid as Irish for Tuesday, stupid (John Bull’s Isl. 12, 38). 

12.45. [tf] for [t] ending one word and [j] beginning 
the next is mentioned by B 1809; his examples are it hit 
you hard and ’Tis not your horse. In novels such spellings 
as youbetcherlife (for bet your) and don'tcherknow may often 
be found in vg speech; and approximations to [tf] are 
at any rate not unfrequent in colloquial language, e.g. in 
right you are ['rait{ua‘o| . I shall meet you there [aifl- 
‘mitfude'a] . next year [nekstfio]. 

12.51, Examples of [d5] for /dj/ before an unstressed 
vowel: soldier [sould3o] . immediately [i'mi*dzatli] more often 
than [-dj-]. But in the less colloquial intermediate [dj | 
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is more frequent than [dz]. Sweet transcribes medium as 
| mijdzom]. On the whole [dz] seems now on the wane: 
cordial, tedious, India, Indian is now [ko'djal, ti'djas, indjo, 
-n| rather than [ko‘dzol, ti'dzos, indza, -n]. Walker's 
words (1791 § 293) are very characteristic: “‘tedious, odious, 
and insidious ...as if written te-je-us, o-jee-us, and in-sij-e- 
us...s0 agreeable is this sound of the d to the analogy 
of English pronunciation, that, unless we are upon our 
guard, the organs naturally slide into it. It is not, however, 
pretended that this is the politest pronunciation; for the 
sake of analogy it were to be wished it were; but an 
ignorance of the real powers of the letters, joined with a 
laudable desire of keeping as near as possible to the 
orthography, is apt to prevent the d from going into J, 
and to make us hear o-de-us, te-de-us, etc.... the vulgar, 
who in this case are right by instinct...are apt to con- 
tract the succeeding syllable too closely, and ... say o-jus 
and te-jus.” Novelists (Thackeray and others) often write 
Injee for India and ojous for odious as vulgarisms or 
Irishisms. Cf. also the obsolete a nidget << an idiot (NED: 
1579 nigeot. 1603 nigit, etc.). 


12.52. Before Jiu; [d5] is more frequent than before 
other vowels: grandeur [greend30, -djo| . verdure |va'dza] . 
vrocedure | pro'si'd3a, -djuo] . gradual very often [greedzuel] . 
individual |indi'vidzuol, -djual]; as vg individgle in Dickens 
Domb. 394. educate, education not unfrequently [edzukeit, 
ed5ukeifan] (elegantly ed-jucation W 1791.) But assiduous 
is [o'sidjuos|] rather than [-dzuos]. W1791 makes a dit- 
ference on account of the stress, between produce sb ['pro- 
dsu'’s] and vb [prodju’s]; now the former is analogically 
[ prodju’s]. 

Homonyms: verdure = vergcr. 

12.53. In a stressed syllable [dju] does not become 
[dzu]: Duke|[djwk], reduce [ri'dju's], etc. Cf. on [du] 13.6. 
Vulgar speech, however, has [d5], cf. spellings such as 
injuiced (Thackeray, Burlesques 107) and introjuced (Wells, 
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Twelve Stories 91). Shaw writes Jeuce, introjoocing, in- 
joored as Irish pronunciations of deuce, introducing, endured. 

12.54. In sandhi, B 1809 mentions [d3] for [-d j-| 
in you had your own and he led your nag. Now would you 
mind often becomes [wudsu'maind]|, and even do you be- 
lieve is frequently pronounced [d35ubilliv]; on the occasion 
of Queen Victoria’s jubilee such spellings as .Jubileeve it 
were found in the comic papers. Shaw makes his Irish 
people say dijjescape and did jever get for did you (ye) 
escape and did you (ye) ever get. 

12.55. After [3] and [J] a [j] or [i] is apt to be 
omitted or reduced to an insignificant glide before a weak 
vowel; thus religion [rilidzon]} . religious [rilidzas| . con- 
tagion | kon'teidzan] . collegian [koli‘d5en]. allegiance [oli 
dzans]| . luncheon [lAn(t)fon]. Eulogium and other similarly 
learned words keep the [i]: [juloudziam] or make it into 
[j]. Cf. Jew [dzu:] << /dziu/ 13.76. 

12.56. Before a stressed vowel the same reduction 
was formerly found in geometry, mentioned as jometry by 
D 1640 and written Jommetry colloquially by Swift (Polite 
Conv. 32); W 1791 mentions jography and jommetry as 
‘monsters in pronunciation’, but he thinks that jorgics for 
georgics is ‘fixed without remedy’. Now in educated pro- 
nunciation always [dzi'omitri, dziogrofi, dsi'odsiks]. 


/kj, 8), pw, bw/. 

42.6. The sounds /k, g/ were palatalized in the 17th c. be- 
- fore front vowels, also before @ in can, but not before a@ in call. 
The result was closely similar to /kj, gi/, cf. the present Jutlandic 
or Icelandic pronunciation. This is first mentioned by W 1653 p. 41: 
‘‘y subjungitur sepe Gutturalibus consonis ¢, g, sequente vocali 
palatina: sonantur enim can possum, get acquiro, begin incipio, ete. 
acsi scriberentur cyan, gyet, begyin: vix enim transire potest lingua 
ab his gutturalibus consonis ad vocales palatinas formandas, quin 
etiamsi nolit, pronunciabit y.” In a later edition (1765, perhaps 
earlier?) it goes on: “sic, pro can, possum, audies Scotos et Boreales 
Anglos, dicentes, kan; Meridionales, kyan.” This points to the pre- 
sent difference between southern front {z] and northern short back 
{a]. Wallis expressly says that this “cy, gy” is not found before 
other vowels, thus not in call, gall, go, gun, goose, come, etc. 
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This /kj, gj/ is frequently mentioned in the 18th c.; Nares rejects 
it, but $1780 recognizes it in guide, guile, “as if written gy1i*de, 
gyti?le’: he did not pronounce it in card, garden. E1787 mentions 
it in his curious style and spelling as ‘“‘the slender licquefier .. a 
stil smal voice, hwich .. iz indeed dhe sole Inglish emission dhat 
proovs too suttel for symbol. Dellicate ears alone can discern, hwat 
onely dellicate organs can convey’; he finds it before ‘i open, a 
shut, and dhe ur pictured by ir,” i. e. before [ai, , 0°], examples: 
kind, guide, curd, gard, skirt, gird, sky, Guy; it is, according to 
him, inelegant to articulate alike skirt (which should be skyurt) and 
curt, gird. and hurdy-gurdy. W 1791 says that card, cart, guard, 
regard, etc.. m polite pronunciation are like ke-ard (§ 92), and that 
the same insertion is found between g, k and 7% in sky, kind, guide, 
(dis)guise, guile, beguile, mankind. He does not recognize it before 
(i, e, «], thus chiefly reserving it to those cases in which the 
palatal vowel, which produced the modification of /k, g/, had been 
changed into a diphthong beginning with a back or mixed vowel 


12.62. In the 19th ec. this palatalized /k, g/ lingered on and 
finally disappeared. O 1806 has it, not only in kind, guide, etc., 
but also in can, calm; gap, gape; card, guard, etc.; he says that 
English people are apt to use this “short ¢, very rapidly, yet very 
perceptibly sounded” also in speaking other languages, prenouncing, 
for instance, ItaHan caro as if il were chiaro. B 1809 says that 
“the y which some people pronounce in guard, guide, etc., is the 
initial of the long uw (yuw), the rest of which is rejeeted; but the y, 
which Mr. Walker allows in card (kyard) and feinds _(kyuynd), does 
not admit of this sort of defence.” H.1821 has “y” after /k, g/ in 
gap, card, guard, kept, care, gain, gay, get, ooh ian but not m 
begin. /kj/ and /g}/ are mentioned in kite (kjeit), kibe, kind, kine, 
sky, guide (gjeid), guile, guise, guard by Rapp, Physiol. der Sprache 
1840, 111177. In the “Comic Engl. Grammar” 1840 IJ find the 
remark “theatrical dandies call sky ske-eye’. Hyde Clarke 1879 
says that “the Irish wrongly give c the sound of cy before a, as in 
card” (p. 38), and that they wrongly make g into gy, as in guide 
(p. 40), and speak kyind for kind. Thackeray makes his Costigan say 
cyarkter for character. 

In America, according to Grandgent, ‘in many parts of the 
South and especially in eastern Virginia, k and g before a and @ 
{= 9°] are sometimes produced very far forward, so that a j-glide 
is heard between the stop and the vowel: card = kjad, kind = kjaind, 
guard = gjad, guide = gjoid, girl = gjdl. This pronunciation, 
which was formerly common, is dying out.” 


12.63. The word girl is difficult; J 1765 pronunces it with 
short a (as in add) before a sounded (?) r; this may be the pro- 
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nunciation which is still preserved as vulgar [gel] or [gzel]; Ellis 
mentions (gjeel] (or rather with palatal g, not gj) as a “studied pro- 
nunciation”; he himself says [gja'l]: “it is perhaps the only word m 
which I persistently palatalise (g) as (gaalz) is very harsh to my 
ears” (p. 1219, ef. also p. 1156). The same impression of ‘harshness’ 
is evidently what novelists of the mid-Victorian period want to 
imply when they write gurl to indicate a ridiculous or vulgar pro- 
nunciation. I have heard some, especially actors, pronounce the 
word as (giol] with a sound closely resembling, if not identical with, 
that of here [hio]; and that may be the last survival of the palatal 
g; \geel] is also heard, but the pronunciation now most frequent 
among educated speakers is certainly (go'l], riming with pearl, curl, 
ete. Cf. Storm EPh. 361, 453. 

12.64. Just as the old-fashioned /kj, gj/ may be compared with 
the Russian palatalization of {k, g], which often sounds nearly like 
(kj, gj], so the following development may be compared with the 
Russian labialization of [p, b] before a back-round vowel, which 
often resembles [pw, bw], cf. Sweet, Russian Pron. (Transact. of the 
Philol. Soc. 1877—79 p. 550). This phenomenon, too, was first no- 
ticed by Wallis 1653, who says: “W subjungitur nonnunquam con- 
sonis labialibus p, b, presertim aut (read ante) o apertum, ut in pot 
olla, boy puer, doile coquo, etc. que sonantur acsi scripta essent 
pwot, bwoy, bwoile, etc., sed neque semper, neque ab omnibus sic 
efferuntur.” This may serve to explain some forms of the two words 
boy and buoy. The former, ‘puer’, in H 1569 is /bue’/ which would 
have given PE (bweil, cf. my book on Hart p. 111; B 1633 (quoted 
3.7) compares F oi, which in those times was probably /we/. C 1685 
(in Ellis, p. 134; unfortunately I have not now access to the origin- 
al) says “boy puer dissyllabum est, scilicet (beAi)” (Ellis’s notation). 
I find no later mention of any peculiarities of this word, which is 
now [boi]. As for the nautical word now spelt buoy, H 1569 pro- 
nounces it /buei/, which would have given PE [*bwai]; the pronun- 
ciation [bwoi], given by B 1809 p. 58, is still found by the side of 
the more usual [boi], which is now “universal among sailors” (NED). 
The form [bwoi] need not be a spelling-pronunciation, as Koeppel 
assumes in his book of that name p. 50 (where he says that S 1780 
has a curious (sonderbares) /bwii/: in my copy Sheridan has only 
{bwoi)). 


/kn, gn, kl, gl/. 

12.71. The loss of initial /k, g/ before /n/ began 
late in the 17the. It is not easy to understand the re- 
marks of C 1627 that gnaw, gnat were vulgarly pronounced 
knaw, knat, and of D 1640: “Pronounce kn as the Latins 
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do their Cn a little in the nose, or upper palate’: this 
may be /kn/ or /ku/ or /tn/, or in fact anything. Several 
foreign grammarians give the pronunciation of kn as /tn], 
which is of course a very natural assimilation; Twicken- 
ham is often mentioned by English authorities as pro- 
nounced with /tn/, and even written Twittenham or Twit’- 
nam (Pope, Globe ed. 271). Another intermediate sound 
between /kn/ and [n], which the old grammarians do not 
mention for want of sufficient phonetic knowledge, is 
voiceless /n/, which is still the sound used in knock, 
know, etc., in Cumberland (Hllis V. 542) and other districts. 
The development may thus have been either /kn{ >> /tn] 
> /n/ > [a] or, more directly, {ka! > /n/ >[n]. C1679 


gives as homonyms knave = nave . knight = night . need 
= knead . not = knot. Other homonyms are: knay = nag . 
knap = nap . knell = Nell . knew = new . kmt = mt. 
know = no. 


The loss of /k/ causes the word notion to be associated 
with know, and this may have contributed to the extended 
use and somewhat changed signification of the word notion, 
which in Shakespeare means only ‘intellect’, while now 
it is rather ‘what is known’ (“I have not the slightest 
notion”, etc.). 

12.72. As for gv, D 1640 (p. 42) is here more ex- 
plicit: “gnat, gnaw, gne, A-gnes, gnit, gno, gnu. G in this 
combination inclines to the force of N.” J 1701 says 
that g in gn is hot sounded. 

There are very few examples of the combination gn: 
gnarl, gnash, gnat, gnaw. In Greek words, gnostic, gnosis, 
gnomon, gnomic, and in the Hottentot gnu the pronunciation 
is now [n]: [nastik, nousis, noumon, noumik, nu’j, but 
in a few other recent loans [gn] may be heard: gneiss 
[nais, gnais] from German, and gneeve [gni'v] from Irish 
gniomh ‘the twelfth part of a ploughland. 

12.73. A preceding vowel protects /k,g in acknow- 
ledge [ak'nolidz]}. agnostic [eg'nostik, ag-], diagnosis [daiog- 
nousis ]. 
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12.74. In two words different spellings are found: 
knick-knacks or nick-nacks (thus Dickens Do 258), nic-nacs 
{B. Shaw, Cashel Byron 48) . nit OE hnitu, ef. German miss, 
or gnit (rare, gnyttus pl from 1483, NED) probably from 
Sen gnit (ON gnit, Dan. gnidder), which is orig. ge + nit, 


12.75. With the change /kn/ > /tn/ may be com- 
pared that of /kl/ > [tl] and /gl/ > [dl]. D 1640 already 
gives glory as pronounced dlory. The word bantling (oldest 
quotation 1593) is said to be from German bénkling ‘child 
begotten on a bank, bench’. Some 19the. phoneticians 
(Ellis, Lecky) write [tl, dl] in climb [tlaim] . cleave [tli-v] . 
meekly [mi‘tli] . weekly [witli] . glove [dlav] . glitter [dlita], 
etc., and I have often heard that pronunciation, which 
implies complete assimilation of place, and identifies likely 
and lightly. A more usual pronunciation, however, seems to 
be the closely similar one, in which the point assumes al- 
ready the [1|-position while the back is in the position 
for [k, g]; as there is not much space left for the side- 
apertures implied by [1], this [1]-position often becomes 
practically a [t, d]-closure, in which the side-contact goes 
back as far as the [k,g]-closure. When the contact is 
loosened, the side-openings are not made to begin so far 
in front as usual for [1]. An old testimony to the simil- 
arity between [kl] and [tl] is the rime Uitle : mickle in 
Roister 32; cf. the proverb Many a little makes a mickle. 
In Thackeray's Newc. 366 a child says Tlive for Clive. 


The same articulation as is described above is found, 
where cél is written, as in perfectly |pa'fikli, -itli], exactly 
[igzeekli, -setli], while in first class, get clear, the [k] 
often completely disappears. 


It is sometimes said that tdis pronounced (kl], thus Sayce, Princ. 
of Comp. Philol. 2d ed. 49 “our common pronunciation of at least as 
a’cleast’”’; he probably means the intermediate pronunciation described 
above. Cf. also Dickens, Chuzzl. 466 “Mrs. Prig, of Bartlemy’s; or 
as some said Barklemy’s, or as some said Bardlemy’s.” 


Jespersen, Modern English Grammar. 23 
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jwr] > [r]. 

12.81. The transition /wr/ >[r] must have taken 
place in the middle of the 17the.; it is unknown to the 
16th c. phoneticians and to G 1621 and D 1640. but 
C 1679 gives as homonyms wrest = rest, wrung = rung, 
wry = rye. J 1701 says “may be sounded wr’; if this 
is reliable, it is the last remainder of the old pronun- 
ciation. The change is due to the difficulty of uniting 
[w] and [r] in one syllable, a difficulty which is perhaps 
greater when [r] is not trilled. One is tempted to connect 
the loss with that of /w/ before syllabic /r/ in answer, 
conquer 7.32. 

The following is a complete list of the homonyms 
caused by the loss of |w/: wrap = rap . wreak | = reek . 
wreck == reck ¢ . wrest == rest . wretch = retch (rare) . 
wring = ring . write and wright (rare) = rite (rare) and 
right . wry = rye. 


12.82. It is highly probable that /w/, before being 
finally dropped, modified /r/ into a rounded /r/. This 
may be the meaning of the remark in the French Alpha- 
bet 1621 that wr sounds rw, written like rouitten, though this 
may be also a clumsy F way of imitating the unfamiliar 
group /wr/. In the dialect of Pewsey, Wilts., Kjederqvist 
says that [wr] has been preserved and has even been ex- 
tended to other initial [r]s. Does this really mean more 
than a rounded [r]? A great many educated Southerners 
habitually round all their [r]s, which may be due to the 
old /r/ and /wr/ having fallen together into this inter- 
mediate sound. Very often this rounded [r] has its point- 
element reduced, while the distance between the point and 
the gum is augmented, with the result that the sound is 
scarcely distinguishable from [w]. B 1809 p. 26 mention 
w for r as found in some places in the North of Eng- 
land [does he confound it witb the burr? 13.46], as wight 
for wright, wong for wrong, puwaps for perhaps, etc. H. Christ- 
mas, in his edition of Pegge’s Anecdotes 1844 p. 66, says 
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that people unable to. pronounce r invariably substitute a 
w: Wichard, twact, Carewus (Carus), Twinity. This w is 
found in some novelists as a constant feature of the 
speech of noble swells, thus in Thackeray's Pend. II. 6 
gwandfather, thwee; 9 scweeching; 19 wight, cwied, Fwank; 
226 ‘“‘Notowious old wogue,’ he pronounced the words, 
thereby making them much more emphatic. Meredith, 
E. Harr. 175: The Countess repeated his name, which in 
her pronunciation was ‘‘Hawington.” Cf. Storm EPh. 383; 
in Mrs. H. Ward’s David Grieve III 107, 135, 186, this 
w is used as a characteristic of childish language. In- 
versely Charles Darwin as a child substituted r [rounded?] 
for w: rite, rine instead of white, wine (Life and L. I 141). 
12.83. In pretty the point element has often dis- 
appeared even in the pronunciation of some who ordinarily 
sound [r] correctly; thus a diphthong [ui] or [uy] is 
generated, which on account of the rapid enunciation of 
this favourite word may be reduced to [u]; thus we get 
what in novels and comic papers is written pooty, putty; 
note also the caressing tone with which the word is often 
sounded and which fayours lip-rounding or lip-pouting. 


Chapter XIII. 
Kighteenth-Century Changes. 


Jin] > |in/- 

13.11. The substitution of the point-nasal /n/ for 
the back-nasal /n/ was very common in the 18the. in the 
unstressed ending -img. As it is not mentioned earlier 
by grammarians, and as the apostrophizing of -in’ does 
not seem to be used by 17th century authors to indicate 
vulgarity, it can hardly be connected with the old con- 
fusion of the participle in -mde and the verbal noun in 
-nge. J1764 says that the participial ending is sounded 


~in: reading, hearing, writing, and elsewhere that, as he 
23* 
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puts it unphonetically, g is “quiescent in the termination 
ing, as in reading, writing, etc., which also may be sounded.” 
Rice 1765 p. 50 mentions hearin, gettin, lookin, etc. ‘‘But 
this is a vicious and indistinct Method of Pronunciation, 
and ought to be avoided; as by these Means, hearing may 
possibly be mistaken for herein, looking for look in, getting 
for get in; and yet this Mode of Pronunciation is taught 
in many of our Grammars.’ W1791 says that ‘‘our best 
speakers do not invariably pronounce the participial ing, 
so as to rhyme with sing, king, and ring’; in most verbs 
he is in favour of [-in], such as writing, reading, speaking, 
and especially after [n], as sinning, pinning, beginning; but 
when the verb ends in [n], “a repetition of the ringing 
sound in successive syllables would have a very bad effect 
on the ear; and therefore, instead of singing, bringing, and 
flinging, our best speakers are heard to pronounce sing-in, 
bring-in, and fling-in.”’ (Thus also in his Hints for Im- 
provement in Reading 1783 p. 36.) Similarly B 1809 ad- 
mits [in] after [1] ‘as it prevents a monotonous sound”; 
in other cases he looks upon it as vulgar. 

13.12. Jn our own days [in] is certainly heard pretty 
often in all verbs in spite of the influence of schools. 
Professor Napier, of Oxford, once told me it was to him 
the only natural way of pronouncing the ending; and 
A. J. Ellis very frequently had the same sound. The 
aristocracy, and ‘‘horsy’’ people generally, are said to favour 
[in], which is certainly less frequent among ladies. In 
‘“‘As in a Looking Glass,” by Philips, p. 173, a lady writes 
in her diary: ‘‘Why on earth do men nearly always say 
huntin’ —yachtin’, I wonder? They don’t talk of somethin’ 
—nothin’, or complain of a horse’s kickin’, or praise a 
partner’s valsin’.” I do not know whether this distinction 
is founded on actual observation. 

13.13. Several rimes show this formerly fashionable 
pronunciation [-in]: thus Garrick (Prologue to the School 
for Scandal 1777) has flirting : curtain and willing : villain. 
Wordsworth (214) has Helwellyn : dwelling. Byron (Don 
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Juan 2.43) has children : bewildering. Shelley (Arethusa) has 
pursuing: ruin. Tennyson (Lord Burleigh) has treading : wed in. 


13.14. A few cases must be specially mentioned. 
Pudding has -ing in Piers Ploughman; both p and -ing may 
be due to an assimilation of F boudin to Irish putog? In 
Swift's Polite Conversation it is repeatedly (109, 110, 142, 
145) spelt wvudden. Maudlin is the popular form of 
Magdalene (3.92); but in attributive use (Maudlin looks 
= ‘tearful, weeping, sentimental’) it was apprehended as 
a participle, and through subtraction of -in a new verb to 
maudle [mo'dl] has been formed. Tarpaulin is originally 
a compound of tar and the verbal noun of pall, but 
is now invariably spelt -in—In midden, ME myddyng, the 
spelling with -x is found sometimes as early as the 16thc. 


13.15. Inverse pronunciations, by which [in] is 
made [-in] (by would-be fine speakers) are common; see, 
for instance, Thackeray, Van. F. 445 “I little thought one 
of that family was a goin’ to ruing me... linning’”’ (= linen); 
ibid. 47 ribbing ‘ribbon’, Newcomes 484 (a footman says) 
Brighting ‘Brighton’; Dickens, Dav. Copf. 147 a Orfling 
‘an orphan’ (ef. the obsolete orphelin < OF orfelin); from 
other modern novelists I have noted parding ‘pardon’, 
certingly, suffering, ‘sovereign’, kitching, etc. 

13.16. Some words may be added here about the 
distribution of [n] and [n] before [g] and [k]. E 1765 
gives the general rule that [n], not [n], is to be spoken 
in the ‘‘prepositives’” in and con; but W 1791 has con 
with [n] when stressed, as in congress, congregate, concourse, 
[n] when not stressed, as in congratulate, congressive, con- 
cur. This is the rule of most modern orthoepists with 
regard to con-, en-, in-, and syn-; thus, besides the examples 
already given, [1] in conquest ['konkwist].conchord ['konko‘d]. 
syncope ['sinkapi'] . synchronism ['sinkronizm] . idiosyncrasy 
[idjo'sinkrosi]; even income ['inkam ] (Sweet) besides ['inkam]; 
compare also handkerchief [‘henkotfif]. But [n] in con- 
clude [kon'klu‘d] . encounter [in'kaunta, en-| . enclosure 
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[in'klouza, en-] . encourage [in'karidz] . engage [in'geidz] . in- 
quiry, enquiry [in'kwaiori] . ingredient [in'gri:djant] . inqui- 
sitive [in kwizitiv] . synchronical [sin'kronikl]. Compare also 
bronchia [‘bronkia], but bronchitis [bron'kaitis]; conch [konk ], 
buv conchology [kon'kolodzi]; mincompoop ['ninkompu'p], 
Anchises {en'kaisi‘z]. It cannot, however, be said that the 
rule is always carried through. On the one hand, ana- 
logy tends to introduce [n], for instance in concrete ['kon- 
kri‘t], increase sb ['inkri’s] (cf. the verb), etc. On the 
other hand, many people use everywhere the organically 
easier [ny], at least in all familiar words, such as conclude, 
engage, encourage (thus Fuhrken). Nightingale is generally 
[‘naitingeil], but Bradley and some recent dictionaries have 
[-ng-| (2.482). Melancholy is always [melonkoli], I think. 

In length, strength, some have [np] through assimilation 
instead of [nb] or [nkp]. S 1780 gives [lenp, strenp] 
as Irish, and [lenkp, strenkp] as English. 


/r] and Vowels before /r/. 


13.21. Above, in 11.1, the first indications of the 
weakening of r and of its influence on the preceding 
vowel have been dealt with. In the early 17the. 7 was 
probably a trilled point-/r/ (like the Scotch) before a vowel, 
and before a consonant an untrilled consonantal /r/ very 
much like the sound now given to r before a vowel in 
South England. After that time 7 was proportionally 
weakened in both positions, losing more and more of the 
trill in the former position and more and more of the 
distinctively consonantal rising of the point of the tongue in 
the latter. When it began to modify the preceding vowel, 
this probably at first happened in the same manner as 
now in some dialects, particularly in the South West (and 
in some parts of America), namely by the tip of the 
tongue being pointed upwards (though not to a full con- 
sonantal position) during the pronunciation of the vowel 
itself (or during the latter part of it). The modification 
may have begun a long time before it was recognized by 
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orthoepists, many of whom go on believing er, ur in her 
and fur to bea real short e, «+a real r (as still in most 
pronouncing dictionaries). 

It is possible that there is some connection between 
the general weakening of /r/ and the transitions /t/>>/r/ 
12.1, [wr/ > /r/ 12.8, and /rju/>/ru/ 18.7; in all these 
changes we see a lightening of the pronunciation. 

13.22. |r was found after the following short vowels: 
Jaf as in card, [o] as in horse, and the (probably) mixed 
vowel resulting from the confusion of i, u, and e (11.12) 
as in first, turn, and earl. In all these cases, consonantal 
|r| has now been absorb d into the preceding vowel, which 
has been lengthened: ka‘d, ho’s, fo’st, ton, a‘l]; /r/ has 
been retained only when followed by a vowel: far away 
[far a'wei], war office [wo'r ofis], prefer it [pri'fo'r it]. Io 
other positions the only trace left of the /r/ is the very 
weak [a]-glide found after [a*] and [0°] when the sound 
is final: far [fa'a], war [wo'a], cf. 15.52. 

13.23. Similarly the syllabic /r/ found as the result 
of various unstressed vowels + 7 (9.7) has become [a] 
when occurring before a pause or before a consonant, and 
[or] before a vowel. The identity of this [9] with the 
obscure vowel resulting from /a/ in weak syllables (9.21) 
justifies the rime used by Mrs. Browning in her trans- 
lation of Chaucer: “Now grant my ship that some smooth 
haven win her; I follow Statius first, and next Corinna.” 
Whittier, p. 204, rimes Hva successively on leave her, give 
her, receive her, never, grieve her, believer, and river. But 
of course, such rimes do not find favour with grammarians, 
‘and Tennyson writes in a letter (Life and Letters II 49): 
‘I would sooner lose a pretty thought than enshrine it 
in such rhymes as “Eudora” “before her,” ‘‘vista’” “sister.” 

Two interesting spellings are found in Standard Eng- 
lish: salver ‘plate’ << Spanish salva, and geneva < Dutch 
genever (thus also spelt in England in the 18thc.). 

The open quality of [9] er makes it often resemble 
a real [a], especially when drawled; hence such cari- 
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caturing spellings as pikchah = picture, frequent in Dickens, 
Thackeray, etc. 


13.24. The weakened /r/ after a vowel must have 
disappeared in the 18the. Viétor quotes Arnold 1718 
as the earliest grammarian to speak of mute r in mart, 
borough [? ?], parlour, scarce [?]; Konig 1748 gives r as 
mute in horse, parlour, partridge, thirsty. The oldest 
Englishman to admit the muteness is, I believe, Walker, 
who in 1775 says, ‘‘aunt, pronounced nearly as if written 
arnt’ and ‘‘haunch.. nearly as if written harnch,’”’ and in 
1791: ‘In England and particularly in London, the r 
in lard, bard, card, regard, etc: [note that they all have 
the vowel a] is pronounced so much in the throat as to 
be little more than the middle or Italian a, lengthened 
into baa, baad, caad, regaad ...in London... it is sometimes 
entirely sunk.” Hill (1821) says that r ‘ought more 
carefully to be preserved for posterity, than can be 
hoped, if the provincialists of the Metropolis and their 
tasteless imitators be to be tolerated in such rhymes as 
fawn and morn, straw and for, grass and farce, &c., &c., 
to the end of the reader’s patience.” The present Poet 
Laureate is said somewhere to rime vase: Mars. 


13.25. As a consequence of the change /ar/ > [a'] 
it may be mentioned that ar is the only way of popularly 
indicating the sound of [a‘], as when people are instruct- 
ed to pronounce Jago as “‘Yargo’ or ‘‘K-argo’ (Brewer, 
Dict. of Fable) or answer as arnser (Hyde Clark 1879); 
also in quasi-phonetical transcriptions of other languages. 
Mr. Richard Davey, Decline of the Art of Singing, in 
the ‘“XIXth Century”, writes “Needless to say that the 4 
should be enunciated broadly like the letter R’. Thus 
also must be explained the spelling marm for mam 
(madam), for instance in Conan Doyle, Sherl. Holmes I 
43. Cf. I arn’t 10.55%. In the standard spelling r is 
written in harslet ME hastlet, hasselet OF hastelet ‘piece of 
meat to be roasted’ and in parsnip ME passenep; the 
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oldest r-spellings in the NED are from 1585 and 1539 
respectively. Cf. also Archiv CIV. 46 ff. 


13.26. This change causes the homonymy of farther 
and father [fade], arms and alms [a‘mz], and finally of 
arse and ass [a‘s], which many people obviate through 
pronouncing the latter word [zs]; see also the quotation 
from Tristram Shandy in Storm EPh. 555. 


13.27. In the combination or the length of the 
vowel is recognized by W 1791, who says that or in for, 
former is “perfectly equivalent to the diphthong au... 
might be written faur or faurmer.” B 1809 identifies 
the sounds of order and law. ‘When Dickens. wrote 
Count Smorl Tork he meant Small Talk, and no ordinary 
reader would distinguish between -them” (Ellis I 196). 
Thomas Hood rimes morns: prawns, ought: quart. Keats 
rimes crosses: horses (vol. IV 138). In Hymn 136 we 
find “‘He bids us all to tell abroad, How the lost may 
be restored.” Whittier (p. 386) writes: ‘For the Lord, 
On the whirlwind is abroad,’ and Longfellow rimes 
marauders : orders, quarter : water, corn : lawn. Kipling 
rimes Court : wrought : report (Departm. Ditties 33), sought : 
court (Barrack R. Ballads 113, not in vulgar speech), 
slaughters : waters : quarters (Puck 67), and straw : corps 
(Seven Seas 201). Cf. also the nursery rime cock-horse: 
Banbury cross. Such rimes would be more frequent 
still, if poets were bold enough to trust their ears instead 
of their eyes (and the schoolmasters of their youth). 
Hyde Clark (Grammar 1879) says: ‘‘du and aw are 
mostly sounded like or... In broad the sound is 
or... Ss has the sound of rs as in cross, loss, toss. Cloth = 
clorth .. lost = lorst, ought (ort).’’ What is here taught 
seriously in a grammar, is often shown by the inverse 
spellings of uneducated people, for instance warter for 
water, dorter for daughter, orter for ought to, orsepital for 
hospital, gorn for gone, ete. 

Homonyms, see 13.354. 
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When window is written windoor (B 1634 p. 16, 17), we have 
an instance of popular etymology rather than a purely phonetic 
phenomenon; cf. Hudibras 116: “Love is a burglarer, a felon, That 
at the windore-eie does steal in” (Door is generally spelt dore). 
E 1787 mentions windowr as vg; now the vg form is |windol, re- 
presented in novels as winder, cf. feller = fellow 9.222 and 13.42. 


13.28. When a vowel follows the /r/, the short 
vowel preceding the /r/ retains its usual pronunciation. 
Thus we have: 

far] = [er] in narrow [nerou] . barrow . barrier 
[beeria]. carry . Harry . tarry vb [teri] . alarum (the para- 
sitic vowel is perhaps due to the desire more exactly 
to imitate the F alarme, after /r/ before a consonant had 
become weakened) [a lerom]. character [kerikta]. parasol. — 
On quarrel [kworel] see 10.92. 

[er]: herring [herin]. error [era] . very [veri]. sherry 
[feri] . ferry [feri] . Ferret [ferit] is peculiar, F furet. 

[ir]: spirit [spirit]. stirrup [stirop] . chirrup [tfirep], 
cf. chirp . miracle . pyramid . trritate. 

[for]: sorrow [sorou] . sorry [sori]. borrow . horrid . 
orange [orinz] . origin. 

Jur] >> [ar]: furrow [farou] . curry [kari]. hurry . 
thorough [paArou, -ro] . concurrent [kon'karont] .({ur] or 
[uor] in courier [kurio, kuorio] through imitation of F?). 

A tendency to obscure the vowels in this position is 
shown by the pronunciation given by some orthoepists 
to some words, miracle, stirrup, etc. (u, that is [a] or 
[e°]?); thus C 1685, J 1701, W 1791. Sirup, sirrah are 
given with [e'] in many 19thce. dictionaries. 

In weak syllables we have: 

Jar] > [or]: around [oraund] . parenthesis [po'renpisis |. 

fer] > [er, ir, er]: erratic [e'retik] more often than 
[i, 0] . terrific [terifik]. 

fir]: irrational [i'refonol]. 

Jor] > [or, ar]: original [a'ridzinel, 9-] . voracious 
[vo'reifos] . forensic [fo'rensik, fo-]. Cf. also 9.224. 

Jur]: curriculum [ka'rikjulom, ko-]. 
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13.29. Analogy has occasioned long vowels in words 
felt to be derived, thus the adjectives tarry, starry, 
currish [ta‘ri, sta‘ri, ka‘rif] and ing-forms like barring 
[ba‘rin], erring [arin], concurring [kon'ko'rin], stirring 
[sta‘rin |. 

Cf. 10.69 on bar it in C 1685. 

13.31. After EE long vowels and diphthongs the /r/ 
does not disappear completely, but is changed into [2] 
before a pause or a consonant; [2] also develops before 
the [r] that is retained when preceding a vowel. This 
[eo], just as any other [9] (13.39), prevents the upwards 
gliding movement that is so characteristic of most modern 
long vowels (11.4), and generally in the long run causes 
the vowel itself to be lowered. B 1809 p. 59 expressly 
says that ‘y’' and ‘w’ (as he writes the last element of 
the diphthongs in ale, feel, fole, fool) is weakened 
before r. 


13.321. ME /a'| +7 and /ei/ +r thus do not 
become /ei/ (11.3) + r, but instead [e'a(r)|, beginning 
with the low-front-narrow long and gliding on to a short 
low-mixed vowel, which is found, though not so distinctly, 
even if [r] retains its consonantal value. /a‘/ and /s’i/ 
in this combination were already identical in C 1685. 
Examples: mare [me‘a] . hare . dare . care. fare . spare | 
Mary [me’ari, meri] . wary . sparing . parent . barbarian . 
aeronaut | fair [fea]. stair . their . air . heir . hair | fairest 
[fe-orist, fe*rist] . fairy . Thus also mayor OF maire [me‘a] . 
prayer ‘act of praying’ OF preiere [pre‘o] . layer ‘stratum’ 
[lea]. In aorist [e‘orist] it is impossible to tell whether 
[2] represents o or is merely the glide before r. 


13.322. When a word is re-formed from one in 
[ei] by means of the suffix -er, it is possible to pronounce 
[eio], as in prayer ‘one who prays’ [preio], layer ‘one 
who lays’ [leia], ratepayer [reitpeio], but even here the 
tendency is to make the up-gliding less distinct so that 
the sounds become approximately [e'a]. 
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13.323. The diphthong [e€'0] also results from /e’/ 
before r (11.76): bear [be'a] . bearing [be‘orin, be?rin |]. 

We thus get the following homonyms: air = hew = 
ere = eer |€'a|. bare = bear . fair = fare . hair = hare . 
mayor = mare . pair = pare = pear . stair = stare . swaret 
= swear . tare = tear . their = there . ware = wear. 


13.331. Instead of the [ij] or more exactly [ri] 
which generally results from ME /e’/ and /e’/, the vowel 
before r becomes a lowered half-long or short [1], 15.15. 
Thus in deer = dear [dt.9, dito], more conveniently 
though less exactly written [dio] . tear (of the eye) [tio]. 
peer, pier | pia] . leer [lio]. here. spear 11.76. Before a retained 
[r| the |@] is decidedly short, and [i] is distinctly the 
top of the syllable: dearest [diorist] . peering [piorin] . 
hero [hiorou]. But when the [e] is final it is not in- 
frequently lengthened and then tends to become the top 
of the syllable. 


13.332. This tendency is particularly strong in year, 
the [i] being here absorbed into the [j]: [jio]>>[jio.] > 
[jo]. Thus also in an ecclesiastically drawling pronun- 
ciation: ‘‘those who have ears [ia’z, jo’z] to hear [hio’, 
bjo’}’ (cf. Bell, Essays and Postscr. 24 ‘He that ‘ath 
yahs to yhah, let im yhah’). Thackeray often writes 
year or yere as vg for here, also years for ears. Miss 
Soames thus pronounced ear (of corn) as [jo], using the- 
article a before this word (but not before ear ‘the organ 
of hearing’). 

13.333. The [ia] or rather [10] of deer, etc., differs 
from the combination rising from unstressed /i/ + another 
unstressed vowel, as in Anglia, Caspian, duteous, genius, 
etc., in that the [i] of the latter is thin (narrow), 15.14, 
and therefore tends to become [j], especially after a 
single consonant other than [r], thus [englio, kespion, 
dju'ties, -tjos, dzinios, -njos|; further hideous [hidies, 
hidjos], mania [meinio, -njo], idiomatic [tdio'metik, rdjo-], 
thus also after nd: India, Indian [indio(n), -dje(n)]. The 
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difference is clearly seen in serious [starios]. cf. 13.45 
on [-rjas]. 

18.34. In some words there were old quantitative 
doublets with /e'r/ and /er/, yielding PE [ia] and [0°], 
though now generally one of the forms only survives. 
Beard, which is now always [biod]< /be'rd/, formerly 
had also [8] << /berd/, thus in S 1780, while W 1791 
mentions it as a “‘corruption” that “seems confined to the 
stage.” Fierce, now [fies], was mentioned by Walker 1775 as 
riming with verse, but in 1791 he says that [fies] is 
most general and that [fo's|] is heard chiefly on the stage. 
Pierce [pies] perhaps had also a similar by-form. Cf. 
also tierce [tios] and terce [to's] << F tiers, ters; tiercel 
|tiesal] and tercel [to’sol] << F tiercel, tercel; also tassel < 
tarcel (6.4, 7.79). In heard, now [he'd], the vg form with 
[ie], mentioned by E 1787, is due to analogy; inversely, 
vg has also an infin. [ho’]. 


13.351. In the long ME /o'/ before r we have two 
conflicting tendencies; on the one hand /o'/ here tended 
upwards like the other /o'/s, which have become |o'/ 
Jou] (8.42,11.4), and on the other hand r tended to keep 
the distance between the tongue and the roof of the 
mouth great or even to increase it. Most orthoepists 
treat the vowel in boar, oar, door, floor, board, force, 
porch, coarse = course, court, etc. as identical with the 
“long o of no’; but it evidently was never diphthongized 
into [ou]. The former identity with the sound of no is 
shown by the well-known sailors’ pronunciation of forecastle 
as “foc’sle’, ie. [fouksl], in which r was dropped on 
account of the following consonant-group (7.79). 


13.852. While this sound was for a long time 
kept apart from that of horse, etc., by being long and 
close, while the other was short and open (thus in G 
1621), the difference later was that between two long 
vowels of different degrees of ‘openness, perhaps also with 
a more distinct [@] after the originally long vowel. This 
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is how we must interpret for instance Walker, who says 
(1775) that forge is pronounced nearly as the words foe, 
urge, while gorge is like gawrge. Those speakers in whose 
pronunciation I have been able to observe traces of the 
old difference, pronounced both sounds long, but with 
different degrees of aperture, the one in oar, board, hoarse, 
mourning, fourteen, etc., with nearly the same sound as 
Danish dre (¥ 75, Fonetik p. 474, Lehrb. d. Phon. p. 155), 
while the one in horse, morning, forty was a completely 
low vowel (¥ 7). But in the 19the. the difference has 
been obliterated in the most normative southern pronun- 
ciation (while kept up in the North, in Scotland, Ireland, 
and great parts of America). The sound in which early 
dr and Or have thus finally fallen together, is [9°], with 
a decidedly low (or extra-low) position of the tongue. 

13.853. Thus formerly different forms of the same 
words have now the same vowel: for /for/ and fore (in 
before, forefinger, etc., 4.219) /forr/, now [fa(a)] . forty 
{forti] and four |fo'r/, fourteen |forrten/ (in which /o'/ 
was preserved through analogy), now [fo'ti, fo'(a), ‘fo"'ti‘n]. 
The phonetic distinction between born /born/ and borne 
/bo’rn/, now both [bo’n], must have been a real one, as 
it is indicated by many independent observers; it 
originated in the difference between the inflected forms 
borne pl. ME /borno/ and the nominative boren, ME 
/bo’ran/, and we should, therefore, have expected the short 
vowel to have been associated with the spelling borne 
and the long one with born; when, however, the two 
present spellings were settled, e was felt as a mark of 
a long vowel, and thus borne became the spelling of /bo'rn| ; 
the subsequent attribution of different senses to the two 
forms is largely artificial, see the NED. We have another 
differentiation between fdrm ‘fashion’ and form ‘bench, 
class at school’, made for instance by E 1765 and many 
others; Ellis (p. 861) mentions the difference as being 
still made by some; now in standard pronunciation 
[fom] in both significations. 
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13.354. Besides the homonyms already indicated 
the following instances are due to the coalescence of /o‘r/, 
for/, and /au/ into [0°]: forth = fourth | fo"p] . horde = 
hoard [bad] . corps pr. == cause [ko'2] . court = caught 
[kot] . fort = faught [fo't]. lord = laud [lo'd], cf. Trelaw- 
ny, Recollections, p. 105 “they lauded and my-lorded 
him [Byron] to his heart's content.” lorn = lawn [lon]. 
orphan = often [o'fn] . source == sauce [80's] . In the follow- 
ing instances, the homonymy is not quite complete in 
the pronunciation of some persons on account of the final 
[oe]: awe [5°] = oy (stressed) == oar [oe] . floor = flaw 
[flo‘(a)] . whore == haw [ho'(2)]. lore = law [lo'(a)]. more = 
maw [ma'(a)] . nor = gnaw [na‘(9)] . pour, pore = paw 
[po'(e)]. roar = raw [ro'(a)]. sore = saw [80'(a)]. 

13.333. Where the ending -er is added to a word in 
[ou] (cf. 18.322 [ei]), analogy may sometimes preserve the 
diphthong, but generally the influence of [2] is strong 
enough to produce either frankly [o°e] or else a compro- 
mise. Thus in lower ‘to make low’, where already W 1775 
says that it is pronounced “lore”; now [lous, lo’a, 1o‘(a)] 
may be heard; in the comparative of low, the first of 
these forms is, perhaps, the most generally used. rower 
‘one who rows’ may be heard = roar . sower similarly. 
In a weak syllable, as in follower, [9°(2)] seems rare, 
generally [foloue] or [-wa]. 

13.36, It must be noted that many of the words 
that had the or which has now become [9°(2)], originally 
had /u/, probably a half-long /u/ since it did not become 
[au] as in tower, etc. Thus mourn OE murnan . bourn OE 
burn(a) . sword [sod] OE swurd 7.81. court . course . source. 
discourse . gourd (D 1640: without uw, 0 long). To these 
were also assimilated some words with originally short 
lo/: afford OE gefordian . forth H 1569 /furp, forp/, G 
1621 firth (i = Jong /u/), and some with ow or dw: 
four, pour, H 1569, G 1621, B 1633 with /ou/, and towards 
(stressed on the first syllable, 5.41), now [fo‘(a), po'(a), 
to'dz]. See on these ors Luick, Anglia 16.455 ff., who 
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thinks tbat /o'/ here first became always /u'/ and was 
then afterwards lowered. E1787 mentions ‘“‘soorce, coorse” 
as vulgar pronunciations. W 1775 had ‘soorce’, but in 
1791 he gave soarce with the vowel of no. Whore according 
to $1568 had /u’/ as in cook etc. Moor (and the proper 
name Moore) now both [muo] and [mo'(a)]; the former 
pronunciation is considered the best by many, but E 
1765 gives more and moor ‘black, heath’ as exact 
homonyms, and Byron’s rimes prove him to have had 
6 in (Thomas) Moore; cf. also Tennyson’s rime (298) 
moor : before. Poor in the received pronunciation is now 
[pue], but [po(e)] is by no means rare. Tennyson 
(Works 234) rimes store: poor: more. All this renders the 
historical analysis of door [do'(a)] very difficult (OE duru, 
dor, cf. 4.216). 

The above remarks were written when the June-number 1908 
of Anglia Beiblatt appeared with Mutschmann’s attempt to explain the 


existence of [ue] in boor, moor, poor, (mourn) as opposed to door, 
floor, sword, etc., from the initial lip consonant. 


13.37. In original /iu/ 4+- r we meet the same 
tendency towards lowering the tongue. Your never has 
the upgliding diphthong of yow [juw], but is [jua]— 
more exactly [jv.o] with lowered wide [v] half-long—or, 
just as often, or perhaps more often, [j0°(e)] = yore; the un- 
stressed form is either [jo] or =[j6a] with [0], the mid- 
mixed-round vowel, and according to Sweet the latter form 
is also used with stress. Sure is [fua] or, very commonly, 
[for(e)], written shaw by Thackeray (Van. F. 336) and 
homonymous with shore. In less frequently used words, 
such as pure, cure, etc., the same lowering is found (B. 
Shaw, Plays 2.92 writes peeorr to render this pronunciation), 
but [pjuo, kjuo] is more often preserved, as also in 
those cases where there is a living consciousness of the 
word-formation, as in a renewer. When another syllable 
follows, as in curious, curiosity, [0°] seems seldom to be 
reached; generally [kjuorios, kju(a)riositi] or else 
something closely approaching [ky‘rias, kyridsiti] with the 
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high-front-round vowel |[y|. During, however, is sometimes 
[djo-rin |. 

13.38, The diphthongs [ai, au] < |i', u'/ are also 
somewhat modified by a following » or rather [o], the 
upward movement being stopped at a lower point in 
fire [faio], Ireland [aialond], priory [praiori], and ow 
[aua], power [pauo], than in high [hai] and how [haul]. 
This is particularly noticeable in vulgar pronunciation, 
which makes fire, ow: nearly |fa‘(a), a(o)] with peculiar 
modifications of the [a], which in the latter word 
resembles a low-mixed vowel. But |oi] seems very little 
modified in employer [im'ploia]. 

13.39%. The lowering of vowels before r is really 
due, not to the consonant [r], but to the [2] resulting 
from it and is also found before other [a]s. This is 
shown by such instances as Noah, which Lloyd in his 
Nerthern English transcribes [no's] (A = our 0), but which 
in the South is pronounced [no‘o] (= gnawer). Boa 
- [bo’o] = bore. Further: idea [ai'dro] with the same sound 
as dear. Beatrice [bratris], theatre [pteta], scarabeus 
[skeera'bras], museum [mju'ztom]| similarly. real [rral], 
often also reappear [rio pio] by the side of a more em- 
phatic [ri‘o'pra]; really is sometimes written raly in vulgar 
speech (Dickens, Dombey 375); this probably means 
nothing else but the lowering of [i]; Wilkie Collins is 
reported to have pronounced ‘‘railly’’ (The Bookman 1907 
p. 58). Theatre and musewm sometimes have really [i']-+- 
Jo], but often also [p1eta, mju'ztom] with the half-long 
lowered [1]. They are = [d€0] = their; and in rapid 
speech they assent also becomes [de'a'sent]. Layamon may 
be heard as [leamon]. The modification of [ai] in pious, 
pioneer, violet, quiet [paios, paionio, vaiolit, kwaiot] is the 
same as in fire, and that of [au] in avowal, allowance, 
gowan [ovauel, olauens, gauen] is the same as in our 
and power, coward. 

A similar effect as that of [a] is sometimes produced by un- 
stressed [i], which is a lowered [i], often retracted so as somewhat to 
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resemble [a]. Going, rowing, poem are pronounced without the raising 
of the tongue characteristic of the ordinary {ou], but with its first 
element half-long immediately before [1], the result being closely 
similar to the diphthong [oi] of noise, etc. Fuhrken in his transcrip- 
tions frankly writes going [goin] with the same symbols as noise. 
Cf, also vowel 9.62, voyage, royal 9.813. 

13.41. As consonantal [r] is preserved before a 


vowel, we have such doublets as 


here below [hio bilou|]—here and there ['hior an ‘de‘a]. 

dear Paul [dia ‘po'l]—dear Ann [dior 'en]. 

their things [dea ‘pinz|—their all [dear '0'1]. 

your friend [j(u)o ‘frend]—your aunt [juer (jar) ‘a‘nt]. 
more meat ['moa‘(a) 'mi't]—more of that ['mo'r ov ‘det]. 
far West [fa‘(a) 'west|—far away ['fa‘r o'weil. 

better paid |'beta 'peid]—better off ['betor ‘o'f]. 

13.42. This naturally leads to the insertion of an 
unetymological [r] between a word ending in one of the 
same sounds and a word beginning with a vowel. The 
earliest mention of this that I know, is in E 1787, who 
says: ‘“‘Dhe same cauz [febel vocallity in dhe end] haz ° 
made Grocenes [i.e. vulgarity] assume r in (dhe colloquial) 
idear and windowr, for idea and window”; in his specimen 
of vulgar speech (1787 IL 264) the same author writes 
‘low feller ov the causey.” 

I subjoin a collection of quotations from later authors; 
it is interesting to note the gradual change in the 
expressions used: at first the insertion of r is condemned 
as vulgar, while more recent authors, most of them 
excellent observers, mention the phenomenon as frequently 
occurring among educated people. 

Enfield, The Speaker 1790, XIX: Other provincial improprieties 
... the changing of ow into er, or of aw into ov, as in fellow, win- 
dow, the law of the land. 

Walker, Pron. Dict. 1791: The vulgar shorten ow and pronounce 
the o obscurely, and sometimes as if followed by 7, as winder and 
feller, for window and fellow; but this is almost too despicable for 
notice. 

Comic Grammar 1840, 25: . cockneys .. ‘‘l sor (saw) him.” 
“Dror (draw) it out.” “Hold your jor (jaw).” 
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Ellis, Ess. of Phon. 1849, 37: An 7 is very often inserted by 
Londoners after a [= 9], a. 2, when a vowel follows; thus “the 
lawr of the land, Jemimar Ann, Sarahr Evans.” This has given 
rise to the idea, that the Londoners pronounced Jaw, Sarah as lawr, 
Sarahr, which is not the case. 

Id., EEP I 1869 201: Mliterate speakers ... usually interpose 
an [r] between any back vowel, as [a, a‘, a] and a subsequent vowel, 
thus [drorin, lovr 9-da-lend, winder 9 di aus]. Cf. also his remarks, 
Transact. Philol. Soc. 1880—81, 1317: the insertion of a non per- 
missive trill as “dhu law-r uv dhu land, pupah-r un muhma-r in 
dhu drau-r-ing room” is the very height of vulgarity. Cf. also 
EEP V (1889) 234... termed “euphonic r,” and it produces an un- 
pleasant effect ... but even persons of high cultivation will often 
talk of [di aidier av a pin). 

Hullah. Cultivation of Speaking Voice (1st ed. 1869) 35: to’ 
bridge over the hiatus formed by two following vowels by means of 
it (r), is insufferably vulgar. P. 45 ... characteristic of cockney 
breeding, as Maidarill (for Maida Hill) — not unpardonable in an 
omnibus conductor, and Victoriar our Queen — quite unpardonable 
in an educated gentleman. 

Alford, The Queen’s English, 8th ed. 1889, 35: A worse fault 
even than dropping the aspirate, is the sounding words ending with 
@ or aw, as if they ended with ar ... honourable members (of 
Parliament] may talk of the lawrr’ of the land, or scawn the idear, 
with perfect impunity. 

Murray, Dialect . . Scotland 1873, 120: draw-r-ing, Sarah-1- 
Anne, Maida-r-'ill, idea-r of things, law-r of England, phrases which 
even educated men are not ashamed, or not conscious, of uttering. 

J. Lecky, [honetic Journal 27 Febr. 1886: the insertion does 
actually occur, not merely in vulgar Cockney English, but in the 
dialect of good society, in the pronunciation of eminent preachers 
and University professors. This is a simple question of fact, which 
any one can verify, and which no amount of prejudice or theory 
can distort. A few days ago I heard Professor Flower, now director 
of the Natural History Museum at South Kensington, one of the 
leading biologists in this country, and an admirable lecturer, deliver 
a long discourse; and, throughout it, he repeatedly inserted the un- 
historic r, not in a rough or prominent way, but easily and na- 
turally. 

Sweet, HES 1888, 278: Vulgar always, and Standard English often, 
level final [9] under [ar], adding an [r] before another vowel as in 
{aidior ov] idea of. Vg treats [a*, 0°] in the same way, as in [a'r 
ai doun nou] ah, I do not know. — Id. Primer of Sp. E. 1890, 
12. In careless speech .. . Cf. Storm, Engl. Philo]. 357: Sweet 
erzihlt in der Academy, dass ‘a Welshman abruptly asked 
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him: ‘Why do you say idear of?? Sweet antwortete, dass diese 
Aussprache ihm wohl bekannt war; er glaubte sie aber selbst nicht 
zu haben.” 

Jeaffreson and Boensel, Engl. Dialogues 1891, 95: aidier ov, 
a curious slip, but very often committed even by well educated 
people. 

Miss Soames, Jntr. Phon. 1891, 111: some of these so-called 
mistakes, e.g. dhi aidiar av i, are extremely common amongst 
educated Englishmen. Cf. her remarks, Engl. Studien XVI, 112 
(1891): As far as I can observe among educated Southerners, about 
2/10 of the men and half of the women introduce this 7. I do not 
use it myself, but it certainly is no mark of vulgarity. — See, 
however, Storm, p. 416: Ich hérte indessen einmal auch Miss Soames 
im Fluss der Rede on oidier ov main sagen, 

Grandgent, English in America (Neuere Spr. II 1895) 455: Be- 
tween two vowels, the first of which is‘s, careless speakers nearly 
always insert an [r] (soda and salt = so‘derenso'lt, Louisa Alcott = 
lawi'zero'lket, Emma Eames = emore’mz); the same insertion is 
sometimes made when the first vowel is a* or 0° (the Shah of Persia 
= defa'revpa'z9, raw oysters = ro'roistez, drawing = dro'rin). 

Fuhrken, Phonetic Readers 1907 I p. 17, and II p. 70, 109, 113 
writes 0i ai'di‘er ev goin | o dra‘mor on ‘seemsen | put oe ‘komor arfta 
hed'ma’sta | 9 ‘brait aidier o'ke’d — forms of pronunciation which 
he thus recommends to his pupils. 


13.43. Among examples that I have observed 
myself, I shall mention the following: the law [lor] of 
heredity (Mrs. Annie Besant) | this dogma [dogmor] of mine, 
Britannia [bri'tenjor] of the market, idea [aidior] of (ady 
lecturer on Ruskin) | I didn’t see much of China [tfainor] 
either (a Cambridge don) | you have no idea [aidior] 
unless... (Miss Beatrice Harraden) | there is but one flaw 
[flo‘r] in this house (Mrs. H. K., London) | he saw [so'r] 
a great deal (Oxford M. A.). 

In literature the intrusive r is frequently indicated 
as a characteristic mark of vulgarity; the oldest example, 
perhaps, is in Smollett (quoted by Storm, EPh. 919): 
your aydear is; the windore opened (cf. above 13.27). 
Thackeray has it frequently, for instance Pend. III 47 
Ameliar- Ann | ibid. 333 Shall I drownd yer in that pail 
of water? | Van. F. 47 I sor her | Burlesques 106 Ideer 
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of | Anstey, Vice V.312 droring-room | Sketchley Cleopatra 
77 alkerol. 

English people find this x so natural that they even insert it 
when speaking other languages; I have thus heard an English lady 
say in Danish “det brande(r) ganske-r op” and “lukke-r op” for 
“Jukke op”; and Viétor makes the same remark about English people 
saying in German “hatte-r ich, sagte-r er.” 

13.44. It is perhaps a reaction against this in- 
trusive [r] that makes people sometimes make a little 
pause before a vowel rather than pronounce the [r] which 
really belongs to the preceding word. This is especially 
often the case when two or more [r]s would come close 
upon each other, as in [da ‘hora ov det 'moumint] and 
[da fado Ander oud fijt], both taken from Sweet's Primer 
of Sp. Engl. p. 62. 

13.45. As we have seen, consonantal [r] does not 
occur before another consonant; but it is no exception 
to this rule if we sometimes find the combination [rj], 
as English [j] has no well-marked consonantal tongue- 
position, but is rather to be considered a non-syllabic 
[i], cf. 15.14. Some recent phoneticians always write 
[ri] in serious [sierios], various [ve'arios], glorious [glo‘rias], 
period [piaried], Victoria [vikto'ria], Muriel [mjurrial, 
wjuoriol], etc., and others [rj]: [siorjas], ete. Cf. also 
erudite, querulous [erjudait, kwerjulas| 13.71. After a con- 
sonant, we have [ri] 9.86. 


13.46, In dialects, /r/ has had various de- 
velopments. In Scotch, the trilled point-[r] is generally 
preserved, also before a consonant. It is interesting to 
remember that Ruskin, who was born in London in 1819, 
but whose parents were Scotch, preserved throughout his 
life the Scotch “rolling” r (Harrison, Ruskin 93; the 
Daily News, Jan. 22.1900); this sheds some light on the 
relation between dialect and standard speech.—In North- 
umberland, and more particularly in and round New- 
castle, an ‘inner ry” has been substituted for the point-r; 
it is produced by a retraction and raising of the back or 
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the root of the tongue, combined with a more or less 
marked trilling of the uvula; after a vowel this trilling 
seems generally wanting. This is called the ‘Northum- 
brian burr’; on its, distribution see Murray, Dial. of 
Southern Counties of Scotl. 86, and Ellis V 641 ff. The 
oldest quotation for burr in the NED is from 1760; but 
the phenomenon is mentioned by Defoe in this Tour 
(1724—26), who calls it wharle, see Davies, Supplementary 
Glossary s.v. The inhabitants of Carleton, Leicestershire, 
formerly had the same sound and the same name, see 
ibid. quotations from Holland’s Camden and Fuller; see 
also Grose, Provincial Glossary, 2d ed. 1790 sub Leicester- 
shire (Carleton warlers) and Northumberland (where the 
names bur and harling are given). 


[wh] >[w]. 

13.51. This transition—the voicing of unvoiced 
[«] or the omission of the glide from the more open 
position of the vocal chords (€ 2) to the position for 
voice (€ 1)—was first mentioned by J 1701, p. 118: 
“what, when, etc., sounded wat, wen, etc., by some.” J 
1764 says that in wh the A is “‘very little heard.” E 
1787 (himself a Scotchman) mentions wat and wen as 
bad pronunciations found in England, and in his re- 
presentations of vulgar speech the words wite, wine, from 
wence, wat,’ and wile show the change, while whing for 
wing is an inverse pronunciation. W 1791 looks upon 
the ‘‘not sounding A after [!] w’ as a fault of the Lon- 
doners. It is not, however, nowadays regarded as nearly 
so ‘“‘bad” or “‘vulgar’ as the omission of (h], and is, in- 
deed, scarcely noticed by most people. In fact, a great 
many “good speakers’ always pronounce [w] and look 
upon [hw] as harsh or dialectal. In some, schools, 
however, especially girls’ schools, [hw] is latterly insisted 
on. The voiced sound seems to be found in dialects in 
nearly the same district as the omission of [h] 13.681; 
Scotch and Irish people, as well as most Americans, 
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generally retain [hw], yet with the modification that 
many have [hw] in a strongly stressed syllable only, 
saying emphatically [‘hwot?], [‘hwit{?], but [wo'tevo, 
witf'eva], and [wot do ‘dikinz], also making a distinction 
between the interrogative why ['hwai] and the interjectional 
why [wai], as in “‘Why anyone can tell you that’ (Mod. 
Language Notes, May 1891,310). The distinction between 
[hw] before stress and [w] elsewhere may be compared 
with the Vernerian rule (6.5 ff.). 

In order to indicate the retention of the old sound as 
an Irishism, B. Shaw has recourse to the spellings hwat 
and hwy (John B. 9,77). 

13.52. The following words become homonyms 
through /hw/ >[w]: whale = wail . whales = Wales . wheel 


= weal . when = wen . where = ware, were . whet = wet. 
whether == weathér and wether . whey = way and weigh. 
which = witch . whig = wig . while = wile . whin = win . 


whine = wine . whit = wit . white = wight. 


Loss of /h/. 

13.61. Several different phenomena must here be 
distinguished, some of which are universal, while others 
belong to vulgar or dialectal speech; the periods in 
which they first occur are also different. When we find 
in some ME texts, such as Dame Sirith, a great many 
instances of h omitted, this must not be compared with 
the modern ‘dropping of aitches,’’ but is certainly due to 
some Norman scribes being unable to pronounce /h/; it 
cannot accordingly be considered as belonging to the history 
of English sounds. 

13.62, /h/ is left out commonly in rapid speech in 
the weak forms of pronouns and the auxiliary verb have. 
A common form of he in EE and later is a or ‘a (Ben Jonson, 
Goldsmith, etc.). I’ve (EE Ive) and I’d (EE also Ide) 
you'd, ete., for I have and I had, you had. etc., have long 
been common spellings in representations of colloquial 
everyday speech; but in other instances, in which the 
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omission is just as common, it has not found its way 
into the spelling. C 1685 gives as homonyms pickt her 
eam elegit = picture pictura (now different, 9.3833, 12.4), 
spider axanea = spi’d her observabam ipsam, tire lasso = 
ty her ligato illam. J 1701 recognizes it only after a 
consonant: take ’im, stop ’is horse, beat ’er, stop ’er. T. 
W. Hill, in his phonetic transcriptions (1820?) has the 
following examples, which I give in his own transcription 
with my interpretation: wi wv truid [ai ov traid]. f°row 
iz pal’ki [prou iz pelki|. set im li?v im tw iz feit [liv 
im tu iz feit].u pursn hi’r w gyets [a parsn hi'r u gjets|. 
egzhib'it imself . hav'in® iz hed [hevin iz hed]. bra*t im 
[bro't im]. ren’durd im, ete. Modern instances are: you 
must have seen him [ju 'mast ov sin im], she told his 
sister [fi ‘tould iz ‘sista], etc., but also after a vowel: 
tie her [taia(*)], we saw him [wi 'so° im], mot to have 
looked ['not (t)u ov ‘lukt], etc. When r and unstressed h come 
together, the latter disappears: it is good for him [its ‘gud 
for im]; but if the h-word is stressed, [h] is kept: [its 
‘gud fo'him]. Cf. also dialectal ’un for OE hine acc. It 
and ’em are mentioned 2.942; ’em is also written ’um; 
J 1701 and others consider it as if th had been 
dropped. 

Chaucer (B 102) has the rime wounde hid : confounded, 
ywounded, which shows the same disappearance of Ah, 
where it would not perhaps be tolerated now. 

13.63. Next, [h]| disappears in the second part of 
a great many compounds, especially those in which the 
separate elements are not felt as independent words. 
Thus in place-names like Chatham [tfetom]|, Fulham 
[fulom |, Clapham [klepom], Nottingham |notinam], Chelten- 
ham {tfelt(enom], etc., here also after a vowel: Graham 
|greiom, greim], Brougham 8.23 [bru’om, bru’m, broum]; 
E 1787 mentions h as mute in Clapham. Further 
gozzard (4.39); shepherd [fepod], mentioned by N 1784 
and E 1787; the former says that k is not mute in 
goatherd, neatherd, and adds that it is mute ‘in collo- 
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quial haste’ in compounds with hill and house : dunghill 
greenhouse, playhouse; E 1765 has also hk mute in play- 
house, coffeehouse, but now hill and house keep [h] 
in compounds in educated pronunciation. Among 
compounds which may now often be heard without [hl], 
may be mentioned hedgehog [hedz(h)og], household 
[haus(h)ould], Wadhurst [wod(h)est]; cf. also falsehood, 
which is more often [folsud] than [folshud]. Threshold is 
not a compound of -hold (7.32); it is now |prefald] or 
more often [prefould], sometimes [prefhould] through an 
etymological mistake. 

13.64. After [r] an 2 is left out sometimes in 
compounds; thus constantly in -ham : Durham |darom], 
Norham [noram]; Haverhill is [hevoril] or from the 
spelling [heevahil]. Forehead is naturally [fored] or [forid} 
(9.111), E1787 recognizes “‘forred’’ as the ‘‘due emission.” 
Ellis (Plea f. Phon. Sp. 155) says that [fo’ahed] is ‘‘never 
heard”; but now, at any rate, this pronunciation is not 
uncommon among schoolmistresses. J have heard figure- 
head |figered], shareholder [feoroulda], neighbourhood 
[neibarud], but these pronunciations are rejected by most 
schoolmasters. Even before a strong vowel [r] may be 
preserved at the expense of [h], but only in the exceed- 
ingly common perhaps [pereps| or more often [preps]; 
but |po'heps], [pheps] and [pheps] with a strongly as- 
pirated [p] are also heard very frequently. 

13.63. Some spelling-pronunciations must be men- 
tioned, as when Eltham is sometimes pronounced [elpem] 
instead of [eltam], and Bentham |[benbom] instead of 
[bentem], or when Horsham, Walsham, Lewisham, Feversham 
are often made [ho'fom, wolfam, lu‘ifam, fevafam] instead 
of [ho’sam, wolsam, lu’isom, fevozem]|. Evesham is said 
to be locally [i'som]; [i-vzom] also exists, but now most 
people say [itvfom]. For Gresham I know no other pro- 
nunciation than [grefom], and [f] may be legitimate. 

18.66. Between a strong and a weak vowel h 
generally disappears; this was recognized in annihilate, 
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vehement by J 1764 and in vehicle (cf. playhouse, Graham) 
by E 1765; these words are now [anaiileit, viimont, 
viomont, viikl]; see 9.813 and cf. nihilism [naiilizm], 
Mohican [mouiken], rehabilitate [ria'biliteit], prehistoric 
[pri‘i'storik]. Before a stressed vowel [h] is preserved, 
in vehicular [vihikjulo], prehensible [prihensibl]. Abraham 
with weak final syllable becomes [eibroom, eibram], cf. 
the spelling Abram; with secondary stress it is ['eibro- 
hem] or ['eibrohom]; many varying shades of distinct- 
ness of [h] and the last vowel may be heard; cf. also 
14,92. 

13.67. Initial h before a weakly stressed vowel, as 
in historical, hibernal, Hibernia, Hungarian, etc., is often 
made silent in common words when they are not imme- 
diately preceded by a pause: some historical paintings [sAm 
istorikl peintinz]; but Historical plays [historikl pleiz]. 
(Thus Grandgent for American pronunciation). This 
accounts for the widely spread use of an (instead of a) 
in such cases, which is recommended by many authors 
whom one could not suspect of dropping their h’s in 
other cases. 

13.681. While the leaving out of [h] in the cases 
hitherto mentioned belongs to educated speech, we now 
come to the omission which takes place indifferently in 
all classes of words in all English dialects, except the 
very northernmost (Northumberland, ‘and perhaps also 
portions of north Durham and north Cumberland’, EDG 
§ 357). Here [h] is completely lost as a significant part 
of the sound system, and the same is true of the vulgar 
speech of the towns. 

13.682, There is an accompanying phenomenon 
which seems to be found in all countries whenever [h 
is generally omitted, namely the false insertion of [h]. 
Examples of this have been collected from Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Belgium, France, etc., in my Fonetik, 
p. 323 ff, Lehrbuch der Phonetik, p. 99. When people 
lose the sense of [h] as a distinctive sound, it is a 
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matter of indifference to them how a vowel begins; they 
do not hear any difference between [ha] with the gliding 
from a more open position of the vocal chords (« 2—1) 
and the simple [a] with a rapid inaudible transition 
from silence to vocal vibration (€ 1). Many novelists 
would have us believe, that people who drop their aspi- 
rates place false aspirates before every vowel that 
should have no [h]; such systematic perversion is not, 
however, in human nature. But they sometimes inad- 
vertently put a [h] between two vowels (rarely after a 
consonant), especially when the word is to receive extra 
emphasis, and of course, without any regard to whether 
the word “ought to’ have [h] or not. The observer, 
however, to whom [h] or no [h] is significant, fails to 
notice the words which agree with his own rule, but is 
struck with the instances of disagreement, deducing from 
them the impression of a systematic perversion. (‘‘Am 
an’ heggs’’). 

13.683. That [h] is felt to be, and is used as, a 
mark of emphasis, is clearly shown by Elworthy’s remark 
(Dial. of West Somerset, E. Dial. Soc. 19, p. 162) that 
comparatives and superlatives are often pronounced with 
h because they are emphatic, and that thus the dialect 
has [akti] ‘active’, but [haktio, haktiist]; further (ibd. 165) 
“ugly as the devil’ is [hagli z da devl], “the aspirate 
forms part of the comparison.’ Note also the following 
remark (Comic Grummar 1840, p. 42): ‘It is usual in the 
same dialect [Cockney], when the article an should, in 
strict propriety, precede a word, to omit the letter », and 
further, for the sake of euphony and elegance, to place 
the aspirate h before the word; as, a hegg, a haccident, a 
hadverb, a hox. But sometimes, when a word begins 
with an h, and has the article a before it, the 
aspirate is omitted, the letter a remaining unchanged: 
as, a ’0gg, a “edge, a ’emisphere, a ‘ouse... It must be 
remembered, that in common discourse the modification of 
the article, and the omission or use of the aspirate, are 
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determined by the Cockneys according to the ease with 
which particular words are pronounced; as “though him- 
pudent, he warn’t as impudent as Bill wur.’ Here 
the word impudent following a vowel-sound, is most 
easily pronounced as himpudent, while the same 
word, coming after a consonant, even in the same 
sentence, is uttered with greater facility in the usual way” 
In this case the first tmpudent would naturally be mor 
emphatic than the second. Note also Dickens's Nicholas 
Nickleby, p. 518: ‘“‘This is the hend [=end], is it? con- 
tinued Miss Squeers, who, being excited [NB.!] aspirated 
her h’s strongly!” Vachell, The Hill p. 290: “It’s all 
hup, sir,” said the butler. Only in moments of intense 
excitement did Dumber misplace or leave out the 
aspirate’.— The influence of emphasis is also seen in Al- 
ford’s anecdote: ‘‘A barber, while operating on a gentle- 
man, expresses his opinion that after all the cholera was 
in the hair. ‘Then,’ observes the customer, ‘‘you ought 
to be very careful what brushes you use.” ‘Oh, sir,” 
replies the barber laughing, “I didn’t mean the air of 
the ed, but the hair of the hatmosphere.” 

An unetymological [h] is now recognized in yellow- 
hammer, the latter part of which is OE amore, German 
ammer. 

13.684, Initial [h] is preserved in Scotland, Ire- 
land, and America. ‘The Yankee never makes a mistake 
in his aspirates,’ says Lowell (Biglow P.)—though I have 
somewhere read an anecdote of a servant-girl in America 
who said “happle-sauce’ to pass herself off for an 
Englishwoman. 

18.685. It is not easy tc find out how old this 
English disappearance of [h] is. From the great local 
extension of the phenomenon one would be inclined to 
look upon it as very old, though why should recent 
sound-changes be unable to. spread pretty fast 
over a large area? As a matter of fact, I have not come 
across any older mention of it than 1787. Elizabethan 
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and even 18th century authors, who represent vulgarisms 
so frequently, do not seem to use omissions and mis- 
placings of h’s as a characteristic of low class speech. E 
1787 (vol. 2.254 ff.) complains of exactly the same errors 
in this respect as are met with nowadays: ils, owzes, 
earing the owls in dhe hevening, orse, art, arm, etc. W 1791 
speaks of the ‘‘fault of the Londoners: not sounding h 
where it ought to be sounded, and inversely.’”’ B 1809 
p. 29 says: “‘the aspirate h... is often used improperly, 
and is as frequently omitted where it should be used. 
Give my orse some hoats has been given as an example 
of these opposite errors from the Cockney dialect.” 

The social importance attached to this phonetic 
peculiarity is well brought out in Oliphant’s remark: 
“Few things will the English youth find in after-life more 
profitable than the right use of the aforesaid letter’ 
(The New English II. 226). 

I do not know that Bernard Shaw is correct when he makes 
Burgess, in his Candida, pronounce hused te or huseter instead of 
used to, and hwun another for one another. 

It is a curious consequence of the unphonetic character of the 
English spelling that it is extremely difficult to represent in writing 
the addition of [h] before a word spelt with a mute h, and authors 
use strange shifts to do so: “you do me Hhonour ... your hhonour- 
ed name’ (Thackeray, Newcomes 11), “honour” (Dickens, Dombey 
344), “for howers’” (= hours, Pett Ridge, Nearly 5 Million, 175). 

13.686. Homonyms produced by the dropping of 
h: hart heart = art .ham = am. har = aw heir . harm = 
arm . hand == and . hat = at . had = add. hell = L, ell. 
hen = N. heat = eat . high = I. mill = ill . hold =old. 


[jul > [ul]. 

13.7. Towards the middle of the 18thc. the ten- 
dency began of leaving out /j/ or /i/ in /ju'/ in some 
combinations. 

13.7. After /r/ we now have no longer any trace 
of /j/. J 1764 vacillates, saying that w is ‘frequently 
sounded @ [his sign for w in full] or oo, after d, l, n, 
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r, s, and t; p. 50 he gives rude as an example of 0, 
but in the dictionary itself he pronounces it with [ju’]. 
S 1780 gives crude, crucify, cruet, cruise, crew, true, fruit, 
rue, etc. with [u']. But according to E 1787 it is ‘vul- 
ger indolence or bluntness’ to ‘sink the liquefaction’ in 
peruse, rule, making them per-ooz, rool. W 1791 recognizes 
oo (the same sound as in move) in true, bruise, cruise, 
Sruit, ruby, rude, crew, etc. B1809 says that “the long u 
(yuw), properly pronounced, never immediately follows r 
in the same syllable.” Enfield recognizes [u’] in cruciate, 
crucify, crude, true, but bas [ju'] in crew, crucifix, cruel, 
etc , seemingly without any principle. 

The [j] now is only heard in weak syllables: 
erudite [erjudait] . querulous [kwerjules} (13.45), where, 
however, |j®] was probably the popular development before 
{rju | became [ru’], which change could not, then, affect 
these cases, [u] being later on substituted for [e] in ac- 
cordance with the spelling. Note the difference between 
garrulous [geerjules] and garrulity [go'ru'liti]. 

18.72. After /1/ preceded by another consonant, as 
in blue . blew. clue . glue. sluice, [u'] is now universal: 
[blu’, klu’, glu’, slu‘’s]. J 1764 vacillates as above, but 
S 1780 has the same diphthong in these words as in due 
(u? = e® in beer + 07 in noose). In the Comic Grammar 
1840 “ble-ew” is given as a dandyish pronunciation of 
blue. 

13.73. When /1/ is not preceded by another con- 
sonant, /j/ is less liable to being dropped. J 1764 treats 
these cases like the others above, but most or all 19the.. 
dictionaries give only [lju']. Very many people say 
[lju"] in lute . lucent . Lucy . luminous . salute . revolution, 
etc., while many say [lu]. One may even hear the 
game person use both pronunciations; thus I remember 
a University professor saying in a lecture ['ebsolju't 
jwniti] with great emphasis on the first word, and then, 
a@ minute afterwards, with less emphasis, because the idea 
was no longer new to his audience, just as distinctly: 
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['‘ebsolut ju'niti]. In Bernard Shaw's Cashel Byron, p. 37, 
I find: “His name /Lucian/, as she uttered it, always 
stirred him vaguely. He was fond of finding reasons for 
things, and had long ago decided that this inward stir 
was due to her fine pronunciation. His other intimates 
called him Looshn.” 

18.74. After /s/ or /z/ we have the same tendency 
to suppress /j/ of /ju‘/; cf. on [f, 3] in this position 
12.2. J 1764 gives Susan as one of his examples and 
seems to pronounce [su‘-| himself though “many who 
speak well” pronounce [sju']. E 1787 says that ‘vulgar 
indolence or bluntness’ drops [j] even after a dental, 
saying ‘‘noo toons are doo from Soo’ for “new tunes are 
due from Sue’; in another place he gives ‘“‘resoom’d”’ as 
vg (London). B 1809 says that it “seems preferable’ to 
pronounce [suwter] for suitor “as if written sootur; for 
it is scarcely possible to soften and separate the tones 
of (s) and (y) so much that the idea of sh will not remain’; 
the best English speakers have [f{] in sure, surely, sugar, 
while the Irish are more consistent in extending the same 
sound to suit, supreme, superficial, etc. Thackeray makes 
his Major Pendennis say pursoo while his Irishmen say 
conshume, preshoom, trajuiced, etc. Now [su'] is very 
frequently pronounced by educated speakers, though it 
would seem that the tendency is stronger in some words 
than in others. Some who say [su‘zn, su'pri*m, su‘pastifon ] 
Susan, swpreme, superstition, would carefully sound [sju't, 
gju'] suit, sue. Other instances in which I have heard 
[u'], are [o'su'm, suit, prizu‘rm] assume, suet, presume. 
Some people strike a middle course, making the [s] 
palatalized, very much like the Russian s’ in avos’ ‘per- 
haps, without any [j] or [i] following. Perhaps, the 
rarer [zj] is better preserved than [sj]. 

13.75. After [t, d, n] the omission of [j] is far 
less universal than in the cases hitherto mentioned. J 
1764 and E 1787 use the same expressions about these 
combinations as about the others; the latter gives doo, toonick 
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as vg and says that dubiousness is “herd often doobusnes..”’ 
But W1791 stamps vo in dew, new as a “corrupt pronun- 
ciation chiefly in London, and warns equally against 
“tshootur’ and “‘tootor’ for tutor. In the 19thc. the 
tendency to leave out [j] in this position has been 
successfully checked in England, though it is, perhaps, 
“aristocratic” to say dooced for deuced (Major Pendennis in 
Thackeray; similarly aristocrats in Pinero, Sec. Mrs. 
Tanqueray 40 ‘‘dooced serious’ and in Vachell, The 
Hill 17 ‘‘doosid unfair’). But. in America [du’, nu, 
tu'zdi, tu'tonik] are extremely frequent. pronunciations 
among all classes, for due, new, Tuesday, Teutonic. In 
England [stu'diou] is often heard for studio, perhaps in 
imitation of the Italian. pronunciation, and certainly 
more often than [stu'dont] for student. [moanu'va] is re- 
cognized for manceuvre, where one would expect [nju'] 
as in manure [manjue|, which is really the same word. — 
After [pb] one often hears [u'] in enthusiasm, enthusiastic 
[in'p(j)u‘ziezm, inp(j)u‘zi'estik]. 

18.76. After /{, 3/ the leaving out of |j/ is some- 
what different from the cases analyzed above. It must 
be classed with the omission in religion, 12.55. Thus we 
get Jew [dzu] . juice [d5u's] . jewel [dzural, -il] . chew 
[tfu']. Cf. also choose, chuse 3.602. 

43.7’¢. With regard to the vowel, it must be noted 
that in [ju'] the [u'] is very often in actual pronunciation 
not a pure [u'] (back), but somewhat advanced towards 
the mixed position, much resembling the u of Norwegian 
hus which we represent phonetically by [i]. This is 
particularly noticeable in the case of the weakly stressed 
fu] of value, issue, etc. It is doubtful whether this is 
a recent development through partial assimilation of /u/ 
to the front /j/ or a survival of the original sound: ME 
/iti/ from the OF mixed /ii'/ or front /y’} < Latin /u’/. 
Now when [j] is left out, some speakers retain this ad- 
vanced quality of the [u], in true, cruel, Jew, blue etc., 
thus making a distinction between rood [ru’d] and rude 
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[ru‘d], room [ru’m] and rkeum [riitm], broom [bru'm] and 
brume [brivm], through [pru’] and threw [pra], soot [su't] 
‘and suit [sit], which to other speakers are homonyms 
as they have [u‘] in all cases. 

13.78. Before a completely unstressed vowel [j] in 
[ju] is not left out, cf. erudite 18.71; value [velju, -ju’]; see 
absolute 13.73, where we have syllable-division before [1]. 
Note, however, instrument [instrumant, -stro-], which ac- 
cording to H 1569 had both /iu/ and /u/; the present forms 
are derived from the latter pronunciation. In this position 
we have the changes /sj, 2j, tj, dj/ >[f, 3, tJ, dg] 12.2,8. 


[v] and [w]. 

13.8. Towards the end of the 18th c. we find 
the first mention of the vulgar confusion between [v] 
and [w]. E 1787. speaks of ve, wulgar, vonc’t, ven, ve 
vas, prowide as vulgarisms in London. Enfield (The 
Speaker 1790, XVIII) says: “One of the most common 
faults in pronunciation is the interchange of the sounds 
belonging to the letters v and w.” W41791 mentions as 
a fault of the Londoners ‘‘the pronunciation of v for w, 
and more frequently of w for v.’’ Pegge 1803 p. 76 says 
that “‘the most striking and most offensive error in pro- 
nunciation among the Londoners, I confess, lies in the 
transpositional use of the letters W, and V... they al- 
ways say, weal instead of veal; and winegar, instead of 
vinegar; while, on the other hand, you hear vicked, for 
wicked,—vig, for wig, and a few others.” Elsewhere Pegge 
refers to it as a Kenticism (EDS CIII p. 12). The inter- 
change of w and v is familiar to readers of the Pickwick 
Papers and many of Thackeray’s books. But as such 
systematic interchanges are psychologically unthinkable, the 
explanation is probably thatan intermediate sound was found 
(like Middle German w in schwester, quelle, or in a frequent 
pronunciation of aber, or like Spanish b, a2», Lehrb. d. 
Phon. § 14,20); this would strike those accustomed to a 
strict distinction between [w] and [v] as something dif- 
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ferent from the sound expected in each word, and they 
would naturally interpret the intermediate sound as the 
wrong one in each case. 

However this may be, the phenomenon seems to have 
died out about the middle of the 19the., as Ellis and 
recent phoneticians do not know it from actual experience. 
When w for v is found now and then in recent novels 
(diwinity, Halil Caine, Christian 423; wagabone, Anstey, 
Vice Versa 288), it rather represents a reminiscence of 
Dickensian humour than real observation; in the latter 
word we may also have a popular etymology or pun. 


[o, b] > Ly, f]. 

13.9. There exists a great acoustic similarity between 
[0, b| and [v, f], which is a natural consequence of the 
similarity in articulation between both pairs of sound: 
the current of air glides over the tongue, which lies flat 
in the bottom of the mouth, to get eventually out through 
an aperture of the same shape and formed in the same 
place, with the same solid upper edge, the teeth, and with 
a soft lower edge, the sole difference being that this soft 
edge is in one case the point of the tongue and in the 
other the lower lip; in both cases the air has a secondary 
exit through the interstices of the teeth. Consequently, 
we find in many languages an interchange of the two 
sounds (ct. Russian Marfa < Martha, Lat. fumus = Gr. 
thumos, OHG jliohan = Goth. pliuhan, OF estrif whence 
E. strife<< Germanic strip). In vulgar English we have a 
growing tendency to substitute |f, v] for [p, 6]. The 
oldest mention is in E1787, who says (vol. I. 94) that the 
“‘rif-raf” pronounce Rotherhithe “‘Redrif” —[e] here is prob- 
ably a Kenticism for OK y, mutated 0, dr < ér cf. 7.21. 
This pronunciation still exists by the side of [rodrip] and 
the spelling-pronunciation [radahaid |, while the form given 
by Elphinston [radahib] seems to have disappeared. 
Dickens has nuffin as vg for nothing, and Thackeray oafs, 
mouf for oaths, mouth (Storm, EPh 825). Whether [v] 
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was also used for [0] at that time, seems uncertain; now 
it may be heard any day in London, and in recent 
authors such spellings as wiv for with (B. Shaw, Plays f. 
Pur. 220, 262) or Farver for father (Hall Caine, The 
Christian 340) are by no means rare to indicate vulgar 
speech. In children’s speech row, free, etc., are extremely 
common forms for throw, three. 

Such rimes as ever; heather, etc., which are found in several 
poems, must not be taken as indications of this pronunciation, but 
only as imperfect rimes. 


Chapter XIV. 
Present English Sounds. 


Consonants. 

14.01. After the history of English sound-changes 
it now remains for me to describe the phonetic system 
of Present English as a result of this historical develop- 
ment. The sounds will be dealt with in the same order 
as in chapters iI and III; their articulation will be de- 
seribed, and typical examples will be given to show their 
occurrence in various combinations; but I have not thought 
it necessary to distinguish between native and foreign 
speech-material. 

14,02. In the description of the English sounds I 
have made use of my analphabetic notation, which has 
been explained more in detail in Fonetik (Kobenhavn 
Copenhagen 1897—99) and Lehrbuch der Phonetik (Leipzig 
1904); see also the previous sketch in Articulations of 
Speech Sounds (Marburg 1889). The chief features of this 
system are the following: the articulation of each sound 
is analyzed into its separate elements, the typical position 
of each organ being represented by means of a formula. 

Greek letters (from a to €) indicate the articulating 
organs: a lips; B the point or tip of the tongue; y the 
surface of the tongue; 6 the velum palati or movable 
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part of the soft palate; € the vocal chords. (Z is used 
in the symbolization of various degrees of stress.) 


Latin letters (from a to 1) indicate places of articulation 
(the points of greatest approximation), see the diagram; 
these letters are generally placed as indices or exponents 
above and beside the numerals; if two letters are used, 
they indicate an intermediate position (ef is nearer to e 
than to f, fe nearer to f than to e, etc.) 

Numerals indicate the size and form of the aperture: 
O closure (‘shut’ position, stop); 1 and 2 as in open con- 
sonants, 1 a narrow friction channel, a chink or a fis- 
sure, 2 a more flat and broad aperture; 52 the ordinary 
degree of aperture for nasal sounds; €1 voice, €2) the 
‘glottal fricative’ [h]; 3 etc. greater apertures: a3, a5, a7 
rounded lip apertures as in [u, 0, 9]; a4, a6, o8 un- 
rounded lip apertures as in [i, e, 2]; +3, 75, 77 thin 
(narrow) and y4, +6, ¥8 broad (wide) vowel apertures 
in the three different heights of Bell’s scheme; €3 breath. 

Instead of such Arabic numerals may be used I for 
side openings as in [l], and V for a hollow or a con- 
cavity as in a spoon or in a kettle (German kesselraum); 
—stands for a movement or gliding from one position to 
another; ,, means a neutral or passive state of any organ. 

The use of V for the concavity found in [f]-sounds is due to a 
suggestion made by Holger Pedersen; | supplement it by starring 
the Greek letter to indicate that the active part of the tongue does 


not articulate at the place which is normally opposite to it when 
the organs are at rest, but either a little in front of it or a little 
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behind it. Thus I obtain the two new symbolizations of the two 
kinds of {f] (see Fonetik p. 242 ff., Lehrbuch der Phonettk p. 47 ff.); 
6 *1 7 V (the hollow thus being behind the chink, as usually in 
English), and 8 V y*1 (the hollow thus being more outward than the 
chink, that is between the lower surface of the tongue, the lower 
jaw, and the lips). V may also be employed in the formula for 
“hollow” {1}. 


Consonants with closure of both mouth and nasal passage. 
(Stops.) 


[b]. 

14.14. Articulation: lips shut (a0); tongue resting in 
the bottom of the mouth (8,, y,,); the velum palati shuts 
off the passage through the nose (80); the vocal chords 
are generally in vibration so as to make the sound ‘voiced’ 
(e1); this is always the case between voiced sounds, as 
in robber, to begin; in the beginning of a sentence, as in 
Begin after a pause, the vibrations do not, however, begin 
till immediately before the opening of the lips («—); at 
the end of a sentence, as in rob before a pause, the vocal 
chords vibrate in the first part only of the [b] and then 
are gradually removed from one another («—). The dash 
(—)in both these cases signifies gliding movement, though 
in opposite directions; in the former case from the open 
position of breath (€3) found in the pause, towards the 
nearly closed position necessary for the production of voice 
vibrations (€1), in the latter case inversely from the el 
of the preceding sound towards the €3 of the pause, The 
latter kind of gliding is probably found before voiceless 
sounds. as well, for instance in lobster [lobsta], webster 
[ webstea |. 

Occurrence: {b] always corresponds to earlier /b/, except 
in depth, which by some people is pronounced [debp], 
probably with ¢«—, instead of the more usual [depp]. 

A learned re-introduction of [b] has taken place in 
subject, ME suget F sujet. 

Examples of [b]: be, bee [bit] . bring [brin] . blow 
[blou] | abbreviate [o'brivvieit] . sober [soube] . ebbing [ebin] . 
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bramble [breembl] . timber [timba]. cabs [keebz] | web [web]. 
ebb [eb] . bulb [balb]. 

Spelling: generally b, bb; exceptionally pb as in cup- 
board |kabod] 7.87. 

A 6b which has become mute is still written after m 
in lamb [lem], etc. (7.51); but bis pronounced in bramble 
{brembl] and similar words (7.52). 

A 6 which has never been pronounced is written in 
thumb [pam], ete (7.51) and through learned ortho- 
graphy in bdellium [deliom| (7.9) and in debt [det], doubt 
[daut], subtle [satl], ME dette, doute, sutil OF dette, doute, 
soutil, cf. Latin debita, dubito, subtilis. Cf. with regard to 
debt Sh LLL V. 1.23, which shows pedantical endeavours 
to have the b pronounced. By the side of subtle the 
spelling subtile has come up, and this is sometimes pro- 
nounced [stil] or [sabtil]; some people would make a 
difference by using subtle of the mind and subtile of things; 
in subtility the b is always pronounced: [sab tiliti]. 


Lp]. 

I4,12, Articulation: as for [b] as far as lips, tongue, and 
soft palate are concerned (a0 8,, y¥,, 50); the vocal chords 
do not vibrate, but are in the open breath position (€3). 
When the lips are removed from one another there is a 
weak aspiration before the voice of the following sound 
begins to be heard. 

Occurrence: [p] always corresponds to an early fail 

Examples of [p|: pound [paund]| . prick [prik]. plough 
|plau] . speed [spid] | appear [o'pio] . open [oupn]. happy 
| hepi]. apple [pl]. espy [i'spai] . companion [kom'penjon] . 
simple [simpl] . hopped [hopt] . hops [hops] | ape [eip]. 
cap [kep]. hemp [hemp]. help [help]. 

Spelling: p, pp, exceptionally gh in hiccough [hikap]| 10.27. 

See 7.71 for the [p] which is sometimes, but not al- 
ways, heard in mpt, mps: empty {em(p)ti] . contempt |kon- 
'tem(p)t] . glimpse [glim(p)s]. 
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A pwhich is now mute is written in cupboard [kAbed], 
Campbell [kem(b)al], raspberry [ra‘zbori], see 7.87. 

An orthographic p which has never been heard is 
written in receipt [ri'si't], cf. conceit, deceit, which have 
retained the old p-less spelling; ME receite. A mute p is 
also written in Greek words before n, s, and t: pneumatic 
[nju'metik], psalm [sa'm], Ptolemy [tolimi] (2.12), and 
finally in a few French words adopted after p had become 
mute in that language: corps [ko‘(a)], while corpse [ko'ps] 
represents an older loan of the same word, and coup [ku’']. 

On [p] alternating with [{] in the group written phth 
see 2.542; thus also diphtheria is by many called [dip- 
‘pierio], by others [dif-]. 


[4]. 

. I4.21. Articulations: lips open (a,,) the point of the 
tongue forms a closure at the gums behind the teeth (60°), 
in American pronunciation further back (B0 or 08") when 
found before or after an 7, as in dry, hard (Grandgent); 
the surface of the tongue is flat (y,,); the soft palate 
shuts off the nose passage (80); the vocal chords vibrate 
(€1), at any rate when the sound is surrounded by voiced 
sounds, as in ado, I do {o'du’, aidu’]; after a pause, as 
in Do!, or before a pause, as in bad without anything 
to follow, we have voice-gliding (€—) as above in the 
case of b; a gliding from voice towards breath is probably 
found also before a voiceless sound, as in breadth [bredb |. 
Wyld in his phonetic transcriptions writes [mitst] for 
midst. 

Occurrence: [d] in some cases represents an old /6/, as 
in burden 7.21; [d] is unoriginal in sound F son 7.61. 
Some people pronounce [dl] instead of [gl] in glory, etc. 
12.75. On the combination [dz] see 2.73 and 14.73. 

A [d] has been inserted in some words in accordance 
with Latin forms: advice [od'vais| ME avis F avis . ad- 
vise . adventure . advance . advantage. In admiral it is due 
to false etymology, as if from Lat. admiror instead of 
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trom the Arabic, _In Malory’s Morte Darthur we have 
the d-less forms auys, auenture, generally before p. 96, 
after that qduys, adwenture are mostly printed. 

Rippmann in his phonetic transcriptions often has [nd] 
for n’t in hadn’t, couldn’t, etc.; I do not know how ex- 
tensively this pronunciation is found. Elphinston 1787 
Ip. 17 gives ‘‘Dedfoard” as the pronunciation of Deptford; 
cf. depth 14.11. 

Examples of [d]: do [du] . dream [dritm] . (glory 
[dlori]) . dwell [dwel] | addition [o'difan] . body [bodi] . 
soda [soudo] . adder [seda]. sudden [sadn] . bridle [braidl] . 
meddle [med]] . thunder [pando] . hundred [handrod] . elder 
{eldo] . children [tfildron] . heads [hedz] | side [said] . glad 
[gleed]. add [sd]. bold [bould]. bond [bond]. 

Spelling: d, dd, The group [dz] is’spelt j as in joy, 
g as in giant, or dg as in bridge. “ 

A d which has become mute is written in handsome 
[hensom] and other words (7.72), see ibid. on [n(d)z] in 
hinge, ete., and 7.81 on a good deal {agudi'l]. 


[t]- 

14.22. Articulation: as for [d| as far as lips, tongue, 
and velum palati are concerned (a,, BO 7,, 80); the vocal 
chords do not vibrate, but are in the open position for 
breath (€3). Aspiration as for [p]. 

Occurrence: on the [t] added in peasant [peznt], against 
[o'genst, o'geinst], etc., see 7.62, 7.64. The group [tl] 
alternates with [kl] as in cleave [klitv, tlivv], see 12.75. 
The sound [t] is often found in the combination [tf], see 
2.74 and 14.74. 

Examples of [t]: tooth [tu’p]. tree [tri*]. (cleave [tli'v]) . 
twist [twist] . stand [steend] . strong [stron] | attack [otek] - 
water [wa'to] . better [beta] . after [a‘fto] . written [ritn]. 
kettle [ketl] . hats [hets]| hat [het] . heat [hi't] . but, 
butt [bat] . gift [gift] . west [west] . missed [mist] . felt 
[felt] . hunt [bant] . locked [lokt]. 
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Spelling: t; tt; in rare cases th: Thomas [tomas], see 
2.622. On eighth [eith] see 4.94. On -ed in missed, etc., 
see 6.18 and Morphology. 

A t which is now mute is written in caséle [ka‘sl] . 
hasten [heisn] . often [o(-)fn] . Christmas [krismos] . Hertford- 
shire |ha‘fadfa]. must be [mas bi] and similar cases, see 
7.733 ff; cf. also -nch, -lch = [nf, lf] 7.781, 7.782. 

A ¢ which has never been pronounced in English is 
also written in recent French loan-words; bouguet ['bu''kei] . 
depot ['depou, ‘ditpou, di'pou] . gout [gu'] . hautboy ['hou- 
boi] . restaurant ['restoran, -sto-] . trait [trei], in America 
also [treit] . surtout [so''tu'] . valet ['velei], also [velit] . 
(mortgage [mo'gids)). 


[g]. 

44,81. Articulation: lips open (a,,); tongue-point 
resting in the bottom of the mouth (8,,); the back of 
the tongue forms a closure near the frontier between the 
hard and the soft palate, the exact point of contact being 
determined by the surrounding sounds, generally by the 
following vowel (y0'); the velum palati shuts off the nose 
passage (0); the vocal chords generally vibrate (€1), at any 
rate vhen [g] is surrounded by voiced sounds, as in ago, 
I go [ogou, aigou], while after or before a pause (as in 
Go! or in egg before a full stop) the voice-gliding is found 
as in the case of [b] above. A gliding from voice to 
breath (or towards breath) is probably found also before 
a voiceless sound, as in magpie | megpai], bagpipe [begpaip |. 

Occurrence: [g} nearly always corresponds to an early 
gj; on the development of [gz] in examine, etc., see 6.7. 
In impregnable ME imprenable the [g] has come in through 
an error. 

Examples of [g]: go [gou] . guest [gest] . ghost [goust] . 
grow [grou] . glass [gla's] | aggressive [o'gresiv] . again 
[ogen, agein] . figure [figo] . bigger [bigo] . ague [eigju]. 
anger [wenga] . giggle [gigl] . figs [figz] . examine [ig'zemin]. 
luxurious [lsg'’zuarios] | dog [dog]. egg [eg]. vague [veig]. 
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Spelling: g, gg; also gu, gh (2.812); ckg in blackguard 
[blegod] 7.87. 

A g which has become mute is written after » in sing 
[sin], singer [sino], tongue [tan], etc, 7.53, and before 
initial » in gnaw [no°] and other words, 12.7. 

A gh which has: become mute (originally sounded 
lc, x/) is written in many words, such as high [hai], 
plough [plau} 10.1, 10.2. 

A mute g is written in Greek words in -gm: diaphragm 
[daiofram| 7.9, and in French words before an n: sign 
[sain], etc., 2.423. 


[k]. 

14,32. Articulation: as for[g] (a,, B,, yO™ 80); ex- 
cept that the vocal chords do not vibrate (€3). Aspiration 
as in [p]. 

Occurrence: no new [k] has developed in the Modern 
English period out of other sounds. But [k] has been 
added in some words through a learned re-modelling, as 
in perfect ME parfit, thus still in C 1627, though termed 
‘corrupt’; Milton nearly always writes perfet. imperfet; 
Dyche 1710 says that c is “lost in perfect |pérfit/, per- 
fected |pérfited/, perfectness |perfitness/, but it is sounded 
in perfection, perfective’; now always [pa‘fikt|. Similarly 
subject ME sujet, Caxton R 80. subgettis, now [sabdzikt, 
sob'dzekt]; verdict (D 1640 c mute). Some words now 
beginning with ex- [eks-, iks-], formerly had the OF es-: 
exploit ME esploit, exchange, ME eschange; thus also ex- 
chequer [iks'tfeka] though no Latin word in ex-: ME es- 
cheker OF eschequier << scaccarium. 

Examples of [k]: can [ken] . kind [kaind] . character 
[keerikta|] . creep [krip] . climb [klaim, tlaim] . queen 
[kwi'n] . skin [skin] . school [sku‘l] . scratch [skret{] . 
sceptic [skeptik] . squire [skwaio] | account [o'kaunt]. acquire 
[o'kwaia] . coquette [ko ket] . acknowledge [ak'nolidz]| . naked 
[neikid] . thicker [piko] . echo [ekou] . liqwr [like] . 
sicken [sikn] . fickle [fikl] . thinker [pinko] . distinct [di- 
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'stin(k)t] . anchor [enka] . conquer [konka] . conquest [kon- 
kwist] . seeks [sitks] . cocks [koks| . sex [seks] . accent 
[eksont| . luxury {lakfori] . act Jekt] . baked [beikt] . 
locked [lokt| | seek [sik] . sick [sik] . ache [eik] . critique 
[kriti'k] . critic [kritik] . ask [a'sk|. think [pink]. 

Spelling: k, c (before a, 0, u or a consonant), qg (before 
u, which is either |w] or mute), ch, ck, cq, cc; gh only in 
hough 2.324; [k] also enters as one of the sounds of 2. 
Qu =[k] without any [w] is frequent in recent F words: 
quarte [ka‘t] ‘a sequence of four cards in piquet,’ quarte 
or carte in fencing (cf. the old loan quart /kwart/, now 
[kwo't]), bouquet [bu'kei], coquette, croquet [kroukei], etc., 
and especially many in -sque: arabesque [wera besk], burlesque 
[ba'lesk], picturesque [piktforesk], ete. 

A k, ¢, which is now noute, is still written in such 
cases as know [nou] 12.71 and muscle [masl] 7.74. In 
the learned word ctenoid c has probably never been sounded ; 
now ['ti‘noid]. In victuals, cf. 9.63, the learned spelling 
has not modified the pronunciation [vitlz]. 


Nasals. 
[m]. 

14.41, Articulation: lips shut (a0); the tongue resting 
in the bottom of the mouth (8,, yY,,); the velum palati 
lowered, allowing the air to pass out through the nose 
(82); the vocal chords vibrate (€1). 

Before [f, v], as in nymph, pamphlet, comfort, triumph, 
triumvir, circumvent [nimf, pemflit, kamfot, traiomf, 
trai'Amvo, so‘kom'vent|, the [m|]-closure is frequently 
formed not by means of both lips, but of the lower lip 
alone, which is applied to the lower edge of the upper 
front teeth. This was noticed by H 1821. 

Occurrence: a new [m] has not developed in our period, 
except in comparatively rare instances of assimilation in 
very quick pronunciation, such as by avd by [baimbail, 
written bymeby in Hardy, Far from Madd. Cr. 256 . bread 
and butter [brem'bata] . cup and saucer {kapm'so’so] . don’t 
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believe [doumbili-v]. Cf. Edinburgh 2.412; captain [keepm] 
9.53. (In 2.414 brimstone << brinstone should have been 
mentioned, now [brimsten]).. 

Examples of [m]: man [men] . smell [smel] | amount 
[o'maunt] . commit [ko'mit] . humour [ju'mo, hj-] . hammer 
[hemo]. timber [timbo] . thimble [pimbl] . simple [simpl]. 
empty [em(p)ti] . alms [a’mz] . summed |sAmd] | am [em, 
am]. solemn [solam].comb [koum]. came |keim]. 

Spelling: m, mm (mn, mb). 

A mute m is written in the Greek word mnemonic 
[ ni'monik ]. 


[n]. 

14.42. Articulation: lips open (a,,); the point of the 
tongue forms closure (B0'); the surface of the tongue 
lies flat (y,,); the velum palati is lowered (02); the vocal 
chords vibrate (€1). 

According to Hill 1821 p. 24, a [p] as in anthem, 
panther [enbom, peenpa] draws the articulation forward 
(B04, or rather B0®); Ellis has a similar remark with 
regard to [n] after [p, 6] as in earthen, heathen [o'pn, 
hi‘dn]: ‘in fact, there is a difficulty in retracting the 
tongue from the th position to the » position, and I find 
that my own practise is, not to retract the tongue, but 
to leave the point against the teeth, and raise the part 
just behind it to touch the gums and palate up to the 
spot where the point is usually placed for n,” Pron. f. 
Singers 78; this would be analphabetically a simultaneous 
82° and yOf. 

Occurrence: no new [n] has developed from other sounds 
in our period. As for the distribution of [n] and [ny] 
see 13.1. 

Examples: no, know [nou] . gnaw [no'] . pneumatic 
[nju'meetik] . snow [snou] | annoy [o'noi] . many [meni] . 
dinner [dino] . wonder [wanda] . answer [a'nsa] . land 
[lend]. Lent [lent]. pens [penz]. pence [pens] | man [men]. 
inn [in] . eritten [ritn]. 
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Spelling: n, nn (kn, gn, pn). 
An n which is no longer sounded is written in kiln 
{kil] 7.1, and after m, as in damn [dem] 7.4. 


In]. 

$4.43. . Articulation: lips open (a,,); the point of the 
tongue resting behind the lower teeth (B,,); the back of 
the tongue forms a closure in the same place where [g] 
is formed (y0#5); the velum palati is lowered (62); the 
vocal chords vibrate (€1). 

Occurrence: see 2.48, 7.53, and 13.1. 

Besides, this sound is used in ordinary English pro- 
nunciation as a substitute for French nasality in recent 
loans, though many of the best educated class are able 
to, or try to, imitate the French sounds; en passant often 
sounds [onpa’'son| and enceinte [on'sent]. Sometimes [on] 
is (or was?) used instead of F an, en. Rendezvous is either 
pronounced with F sounds, or is [rondivu’, ron-], in the 
second syllable also with [dei], or finally it is completely 
Anglicized as ['rendivu’]; envelope (for letters) is now 
generally ['enviloup, -vo-], but ['onviloup, ‘on-], which 
formerly was the usual pronunciation, may still be heard; 
avalanche is [‘sevollenf] or ['evalonf]; blancmange is [blo- 
'mon3, -Mon3, -ma‘n3 |. 

Examples of [n]|: singer [sina| . finger [fingo] . anchor 
[enko| . handkerchief [henkotfif| . anxious [en(k)fas| . 
anxiety [en'zaioti, -iti] . think [pink] | sing [sin| . begging 
[begin ]. 

Spelling: n, ng. 


Fricatives. 
[w, hw]. 

4.51. Articulation: the lips are protruded a little 
and form a small roundish aperture (a1 or 1*); in a weak 
syllable, as the second w of wayward [weiwod], the opening 
is a little larger (Sweet; a > 1 or a3); the point of the 
tongue is at rest and generally a little retracted (Bf); the 
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back of the tongue is raised towards the soft palate nearly 
as for [u] (y3/); the velum palati is raised and shuts off 
the nose-passage (80); the vocal chords vibrate (€1). In [hw] 
—if it is at all kept distinct from |w], see 13.5—we 
have no voice vibrations, at any rate not throughout the 
whole duration of the sound, but generally a gliding from 
an open position of the glottis towards the position for 
voice («-—), or else breath throughout the sound (M€3). 
Voice-gliding is also often found in the groups |[tw, kw, 
sw, pw]. 

Occurrence: now only before a vowel, except as the 
final sound of the diphthong [uw] 11.45 and 15.62. On 
[w] instead of /r/ see 12.82. [w] may also be heard in 
rapid pronunciation instead of [ou] before a vowel: fol- 
lowing [folwin |, poetical | pwetikl]. 

In language [lengwidz]| the spelling u and the sound 
|w| are due to reminiscences of the Latin form; ME had 
langage, still Caxton; H 1569 /langadz/; G 1621 had /uj. 
Langwor is [lenwa] or [lenge], but languid, languish always 
witb [w]. 

Examples: water [wo'ta] . which [(h)wit{] . seect, suite 
[swi't] . persuade [po'sweid] . twin [twin] . thwart [pwo't] . 
dwell [dwel] . queen [kwitn] . squire [skwaio] . reward 
[riwo'd] . languish [lengwif] . conquest [konkwist] . memoir 
[memwa’s, -wo'e]. 

Spelling: w, (wh), u; note one, once [wAn, wAns] 11.21, 
choir [kwaio] 2.51, of 10.571. 

A w, which has become mute, is written in wry [rai], 
etc., 12.81, in two [tu’], etc., 7.31, in answer [a‘nsa] 7.32, 
in who [hu’], ete., 7.35. 


i Lv]. 

14.52, Articulation: the lower lip is approached to 
the upper teeth, forming a broad aperture (a2); the 
tongue is at rest (B,, ¥,,); the velum palati shuts off the 
nose passage (00); the vocal chords vibrate (€1); on voice- 
gliding before a pause see 6.93. 
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A preceding [b], as in obvious [obvias], subvert [sab- 
‘va't], often protracts and raises a [v], the part of the 
lower lip which touches or nearly touches the edge of 
the teeth being in this case not the upper edge, but the 
inner surface. 

Occurrence: in a few cases |v| is an earlier /f/ after 
an unstressed vowel (6.52): of /of/>>[ov, av]. On vg [v] 
for [6] see 13.9. 

[v] now is employed initially and finally as well as 
in a middle position, the only one in which it was 
originally found in native words. Apart from of, the 
occurrence in a final position is due to the loss of -e 
(6.1ff.) or to analogy; the latter is the case when for 
instance the imperatives gif, drif and the preterites gaf, 
drof (still Caxton) have become give, drive, gave, drove, 
being thus assimilated to the other forms of the same 
verbs, which had the voiced sound because it was followed 
by a vowel. On the alternation in the inflexion between 
[f] and [v], as in wife, pl. wives, gen. sg. formerly also 
wives, and on the distinction between nouns in [f] and 
verbs in [v] see Morphology. 

Examples of [v]: vein, vain [vein] | avoid [o'void} . 
heavy [hevi] . nephew [nevju] . navvy [nevi]. over [ouva] . 
heaven [hevn] . evil [ivl] . silver [silva] . anvil [envil] 
have [hev].of [ov, ov]. move [mu'v] 

Spelling: v: exceptionally f in of, ph in nephew, Stephan, 
vu in navey. 


[f]. 

14.53. Articulation: as for [v], only that the vocal 
chords are in the position for breath (€3). 

After [p] as in hopeful [f] may be modified in the 
same manner as [v] after [b] 14.52. 

Occurrence: An |f] in many words represents an early 
[x], a8 in laugh [lat] 10.2, in one word an early /u/- 
lieutenant |leftenant] 10.28. On vg [f] instead of |p| 
see 13.9, 
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[f] may sometimes be heard instead of [v] through 
assimilation in rapid speech before a voiceless sound, .as 
in have to do, you have taken, I’ve told ['hefta'du’, jurf- 
‘teikn, aiftould]. But voice-gliding (e—) is probably more 
frequent than complete voice-assimilation. 

In old derivatives /f/ was changed into /v/ when the 
surrounding sounds were voiced; a survival of this is 
leavy, which is used as a poetic form by Tennyson and 
others, while otherwise the analogical leafy has supplanted 
it. Shakespeare's wolvish has been superseded by. wolfish; 
both elfish and elvish are found. The voiced sound. has 
been preserved in lively [laivli] and livelihood [laivlihud]; 
but Shakespeare’s and Milton’s liveless is now lifeless. 

Examples of [f]: find {faind] . free [fri:] . fy [flai]. 
sphere [sfia| | defend [difend]. affair [afe'o] . offer [ofa]. 
profit, prophet [profit] . soft [so(‘)ft] . diphthong [difpon | 
2.542 . laughs [la*fs| . soften [so()fn] . palfrey [po'lfri] | off 
[oC )f] . leaf [lif] . stiff [stif] . rough [raf] . cough [ko()f]. 
shelf [felf]. nymph [nimf]. 

Spelling: f, Hf, ph, (Wah; exceptionally u. 

An f which has become mute is written in halfpenny 
[heip(e)ni], halfpence [heip(e)ns] 7.78, cf. also 7.76. 

A ph which has never been pronounced is written 
initially before th, 2.542. 


[9]. 

14,61, Articulation: lips open (a,,); the point of the 
tongue is approached, sometimes to the edge of the upper 
front teeth, but generally to their back (B24 or generally 2°); 
the surface of the tongue is flat. (y,,); the nose passage 
is closed by means of the velum palati (60); the vocal 
chords vibrate (€1), though before a pause we have voice- 
gliding, see 6.93. 

The most important difference between [6] and [z]— 
and between the corresponding breathed sounds [p] and 
[s]—is not the place of articulation, but the shape of 
the aperture, [6, p] being characterized by a broad slit, 
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while [z, s] have a narrow chink. The difference is 
easily felt if one holds one hand close to the mouth: [s] 
then is felt like a thin jet of air, while [p] like [f] is 
felt as a broad, but not very high current of air (‘breadth’ 
measured from the right to the left, and ‘height’ vertic- 
ally). The easiest way for a foreigner to learn [p] is by 
forming it interdentally (824), the tip of the tongue being 
protruded between the teeth so as to touch very lightly 
the rim of the upper front teeth, while air is driven out. 
This manner of forming [pb] is to be recommended from 
a pedagogical pomt of view, as the teacher is able to 
see, and to show other pupils, that the pupil has acquired 
the correct sound. But it is not the usual sound of 
English-speaking natives, in which the tip of the tongue 
cannot be seen between the teeth, but is kept behind 
them, allowing the air to escape between the tongue and 
the teeth, as well as in the interstices between the teeth 
if these are not too near to one another. This is an- 
alphabetically B2°. Lloyd (Neuere Spr. III 50) says that 
he has observed the interdental variety (2°) “in foreigners, 
in children, and in teachers teaching, but hardly at all 
in the ordinary speech of adult English people... when 
the sound is fully acquired, the tongue rarely, if ever, 
passes beyond the points of the upper teeth. It must 
be admitted, of course, that when the tongue is in this 
position, its tip is often a little in advance of the lower 
tooth-rim so that a smart blow under the chin causes 
the tongue to be bitten. This is the basis of a common 
practical joke among English children.” 

The two articulations, the broad and the thin one, are 
often found side by side, as in births [ba"ps|. deaths [debs] . 
paths [pa'dz] . bathes [beidz] . kiss the book [kis 60 buk]. 
he is thinking [hiz pinkin]. the blacksmith’s shop [0a blek- 
smibs fop]. 

Occurrence: [6] is now found initially and finally as 
well as in the middle of words, while formerly it was 
found in the latter position only. Initially and in with 
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it is due to the sound change described 6.53 (cf. also 
2.612); its occurrence in a final position is due either to 
the loss of -e (as in the inf. bathe) or to analogy (as in 
the imperative of the same verb). On [6] corresponding 
to early /d/ see 7.23; on the loss in [klouz] by the side 
of [kloud2] clothes see 7.76; on vg [v] instead of [6] see 
13.9. The plurals in [ps] or [dz] and the distinction 
between nouns in [{p]| and verbs in [0] will be dealt with 
in the Morphology. 

Examples of [6]: they |[dei] . the [di, da] | feather 
[fedo] . father, farther [fa'da] . heathen [hi'dn] . worthy 
[wodi] . paths [pa'dz] . clothes [kloudz] | clothe [kloud] . 
bathe [beid]. with [wid]. 

Spelling: always th. 


[pb]. 

14.62. Articulation: as for [6] as far as the lips, 
tongue, and velum palati are concerned; the vocal chords 
do not vibrate (€3). 

Occurrence: [p| generally is an early |p] preserved 
without any change; on author [apa] see 7.241, on final 
[p].in earth [a'p], etc., see 6.92; on Keightly |kipli] see 
10.16. There is some tendency to drop a |p| in consonant 
groups, as in months [mAn(p)s], see 7.76. 

In old derivatives the sound according to the general 
rule was voiced. if the surroundings were voiced; this. is 
still seen in heather [heda] as against heath [hip], and 
in heathen [hin], if this is really derived from heath, 
which has been disputed; in northern [no-dan] and southern 
[ssdon] as against north, south [no‘p, saup], and in worthy 
[wa'di] as against worth |wa'p].. But in most words 
analogy has introduced [p]: healthy [helpi], pithy [pipi], 
lengthy [lenpi],° while smithy wavers between the. more 
frequent [smipi] and the comparatively rare[{smidi]. Further 
earthen [apn], lengthen [leypn], strengthen [strenbn]; all 
in -ly: earthly | o°pli], deathly [depli], fourthly |fo°pli], etc.. 
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in -less: worthless [wa'plis], breathless [breplis], and in -ful: 
faithful [feipfu)l], healthful [helpf(u)l]. 

[p] is found in a great many loans from Greek: 
method, anthology, etc.; cf. on the re-shaping of some of 
these 2.622: amaranth [emorenp] has th as if connected 
with Greek anthos, whereas it is F amarante. 

Examples of [p]: think [pink] . throw [prou] . thwart 
[pwo't] | pithy [pipi] . method [mepod] . healthy [helpi] 
earthen [abn] | bath [bap] . length [lenp] . wealth [welp] . 
Afth [fifp] . sixth [sikep]. 

Spelling: always th. 


[z]. 

14.71. Articulation: lips open (a,, generally a6); the 
blade of the tongue (just behind the point) is raised 
against the gums so as to form a thin aperture or chink 
(B1*); the surface of the tongue is flat (y,,); the velum 
palati shuts off the nose passage (50); the sound is voiced 
(€1); as in the other voiced fricatives we have voice-gliding 
before a pause (e—), see 6.93. 

Occurrence: [z] can now be found initially (most fre- 
quently in words from foreign languages) and finally as 
well as medially, while originally it was found only 
medially. The occurrence in a final position is due either 
to the loss of final -e (as in wise, ete.) or to the change 
mentioned in 6.6 (in sons, is, ete.) or thirdly to analogy 
(as in imperatives like rise, choose and in preterites like 
rose, chose, originally rts, céos, ras, céas with |s/, while 
most of the other forms of the verbs had /z/ because it 
was followed by a vowel). On the alternation between 
[s] and [z] in house and houses and on the distinction 
between nouns in [s] and verbs in [z] see Morphology. 

Examples of [z]: zeal [zi‘l] . zero [ziorou] . Xeraxes 
[zo"kei'z] | design [dizain] . dessert [di'zo't]. discern [di'za'n] . 
anxiety [zn/zaiiti] . houses [hauziz] . hazy [heizi] . noisy 
[noizi] . dizzy [dizi] . scissors [sizoz] . thousand [pauznd]. 
risen [rizn] . dozen [dazn] . husband [hazband] . wisdom 
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[wizdom] . hazel [heizl] . dazzle [deal] . gosling [gozlin]. 
crimson [krimz(a)n] . pansy [peenzi] . palsy [po'lzi] . observe 
[abzo'v] . exist [ig'zist] . exhibit [ig'zibit] . spasm [speezm] . 
socialism [soufelizm] . gazed [geizd] | wise [waiz] . graze 
[greiz| . suffice [so'faiz] . buzz [baz]. is [iz] . kisses [kisiz] . 
Mrs. [misiz]. cleanse [klenz].sons, son’s, sons’ [sAnz]. 
Spelling: z, zz, s (surrounded by voiced sounds); x (ini- 
tially, and in anatety besides the cases in which « = 
[gz], see 6.7 and 7.74); exceptionally ¢ 2.712, ss 2.712 
and 6.64. se 6.64; cz only in czar [za‘o] through a 
misinterpretation of a foreign mode of spelling. 


A mute z is written in the F word rendezvous, see 
14.48. 


[s]. 

14.72. Articulation: as for [z], except that the vocal 
chords do not vibrate (e 3). 

Occurrence: no new [{s] has arisen through sound change 
in our period, while many [s]s have been changed into 
other sounds [z, f, 3]. Note, however, the assimilations 
in used to (in the sense ‘was in the habit’) Jiuzd to] > 
[ju'stu, -te], from which combination [s] has been extend- 
ed to usedn’t to [ju'sntu, -to], and in newspaper [nju'speipe |, 
ef. news [nju‘z]. 

In old derivatives [s] became [z] when the neigh- 
bouring sounds were voiced; the following are survivals of 
this practice: brazen [breizn], cf. brass (but glazen is ob- 
solete); glazier now with [3]; gosling [gozlin], cf. goose 
[gus]; (wisdom [wizdom], cf. wise, formerly |wi's/); and 
lousy [lauzi], cf. louse [laus]; greasy is [gri‘si] more often 
than [gri‘zi]. In all other cases we have analogical [s]: 
glassy [gla'si], iessen [lesn], loosen [lusn], nurseling [noslin |, 
useless [ju'slis], etc. 

Examples of [s]: soon [sun]. sent, cent, scent [sent]. 
schism [sizm] . sleep [slitp] . snake [sneik] . swim [swim]. 
speak [spik]. spring [sprin] . split [split] . stand [stend] . 
stream [stritm] . skill [skil] . screw [skru’] . squire [skwaio] | 
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assault [a'so(")It] . espy [i'spai] . estate [i'steit] . escape [iskesp]. 
ascribe |a'skraib] . esquire [i'skwaia] . pursuit [po's(j)ut] . ex 
cept [ik'sept} . horses [ho'siz] . gossip [gasip] . missing [misin] . 
basin [beisn] . nuisance [nju'sons] . handsome [heensom ] . 
whisper [(h)wispo] . sister [sisto] . Gloucester [glaste | . mistress 
[mistris] . ask [ask] . dropsy [dropsi] . exhibition [eksi'bifon] . 
proxy |proksi] . exerescent [iks'kresnt]. sixth [siksp] . expe- 
dition [ekspidifon] | gas [ges] . hiss [his] . pass [pa's] . horse 
[hos] . goose [gus]. mouse [maus] . pace [peis] . Christmas 
[krismos] . practice, practise [ preektis] . else [ els]. pence[ pens]. 
sense [sens]. sia’ [siks] . locks [loks] . banks [banks]. caps 
[keps]. tramps [tremps]. hats [hets]. hints [hints] . belts 
[belts] . beasts [bi'sts]. 

Spelling: s, ss, c {before e, i, y), sc (before the same 
vowels); a2 often is = [ks]; scn = [s]} in schism and 
derivatives. 

A mute s is written in the instances mentioned 2.718, 
and besides in some recent loan-words from French: 
apropos [zpro'pou] . basrelief ['ba‘ri'li‘f], also ['ba‘s-]. cha- 
mows ‘kind of leather’ [fami], as the name of the animal 
also [‘Jeemwa’, -wo'], cf. also 9.32. corps [koe]; note that 
the plural is written the same, but pronounced [ko-(a)z]. 
débris ['deibri] . pas [pa’] . rendezvous see 14.43. Thus also 
in some North American names, which have been adopted 
with their French spelling: IWineis [ili'noi] . Iroquois [iro- 
‘kwoi]. Arkansas ['a‘kon(')so"] (but Kansas is [keensos]). 
In England, however, such names are often pronounced 
from the spelling [ilinoiz, a‘ kensas]. St. Louis is [sn- 
‘lw'i] or [-is]. Here must also be mentioned Sioux, the x 
of which is used in accordance with French orthography 
after ou: [su’, sju']. 


[3]. 

14.73. Articulation: lips open (a,,), sometimes rounded 
(a5 or a7); the blade of the tongue forms a thin aperture 
(a chink) further back than where [z, s] are formed, but 
the biade does not approach that part of the roof of the 
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mouth which is its vis-a-vis when it is at rest (B*1, see 
14.02); the surface of the tongue is hollowed out (ry V) 
behind the chink and thus produces the whizzing sound 
(F chuintant as opposed to siffant ‘hissing’); the velum 
palati shuts off the nose passage; the vocal chords vibrate 
(€1), except when before a pause, in which case we have 
voice gliding, see 6.93. 

Occurrence: besides the old instances (2.731) the group 
[dz] is now found in some words for early /tf], as in 
knowledge [nolids], Harwich [heridz], 6.8, and in other 
words for early /di, djf, as in soldier, verdure [souldzo, 
vo'dze], 12.51, 12.52; in religion [rilidzon] we have [dz] 
for /dzi, dzj/, 12.55. In gyve |{dzaiv] the spelling has 
influenced the pronunciation after the word had gone out 
of actual use; g originally stands for /g/. 

[3] without a preceding [d] has developed out of an 
early zi, zj] as in vision, measure |vizon, meze], 12.31; 
cf. also luxurious /luk'siurius > lug'zju'rius} 6.7 > [ldg- 
‘zusries], 12.33. Further [3] stands for early /d3/ after 
[n/ in change [tfeinz], etc., 7.72, and is also found in 
some recent French loan-words, adopted after /dz/ had 
become [3] in French: bijou [bi''zu'], jeu @’esprit [30°des'pri']; 
manege [ma"neiz, mo-|, ménage [meina’z], miruge [mi‘ra’s], 
prestige. [pres'tiz], rouge [ru3], tige [ti'z] ‘stalk, shaft’; 
badinage and ménagerie waver: |ba‘dina’z, ‘bedinidz, mi- 
‘nedzori, meina‘za ri’ J. 

Examples of [dz]: joy [dzoi]. Jew [dzu']. gentle [dzentl] | 
ajar [adza‘a] . suggest [so'dzest] . exaggerate [ig'zeedzoreit] . 
major [meidza] . legend [ledzend, livdsend] . cudgel [kadzol] . 
verdure |va'dza] . budget [badzit]. judg(e)ment [dzddzmont). 
soldier [souldza]. grandeur [greendzo] | edge [edz]. age [eidz] . 
purge [po'dz] . college [kolidz] . knowledge [nalidz]. Harwich - 
[herids ]. 

Examples of [3]: vision [vizan] . glazier [gleiza] . tran- 
sition [tren'sizon, tren'zifon] . measure [mez] . usual [ju - 
gual] . azure [eizo] . uxurious [lag'zuories] . angel [einzol] | 
rouge [ru’3]| . change [tfeins]. 
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Spelling: [dz] is written j, g, dg; more rarely d (be- 
tore u), de, di, ch. Note the recent differentiation between 
the two spellings sergeant ‘non-commissioned officer’ and 
serjeant ‘lawyer, officer of the royal household, serjeant- 
at-arms.’ 

[5] is written g, si, zi, s (before u), z (before u), j, in 
one word fi; [gz] in one word is written x. 


Li]. 

14,74, Articulation: as for [3] as far as the lips, 
tongue, and velum palati are concerned; the vocal chords 
do not vibrate (€ 3). 

Occurrence: apart from the old instances of [f] and 
{t{], [f] is developed from early |si, sj/ in mission, etc., 
12.22, sure, etc., 12.25, and from early /tf/ in bench, etc., 
7.73. Besides, {f{] is found with the spelling ch in recent 
loans, adopted after the F transition |t{/ > [f]: chagrin 
[fa'grin] 8.33 . chaise [feiz] (etymologically identical with 
the older loan chair [tfe'a]). chamade [Jo meid, -a'd] . cham- 
pagne [{zem'pein] . chandelier [feendillia] . chaperon | Jeeparoun, 
-ron| . charade [fo'ra’d] . charlatan [fa‘loten] . Charlemagne 
[fa'limein] . Charlotte [falot] (but Charles is old, hence 
pronounced [tfa‘lz]; note the two pet-forms Charlie with 
[tf] in the masculine and [f{] in the feminine) . chamois 
see 14.72 . chateau [‘fa'tou| . chauvinism [Jouvinizm] . chef 
[fef] (de cuisine; the same word as the old loan chief 
[tfit]) . chemise [fimiz] . chemisette [femizet] . chenille 
[finil] . chevatier [fevallio] . chic [fi()k] . chicane [fikein]. 
chiffon [fi'fon] . machine [me fin]. marchioness [ma fanis] . 
moustache [mu'sta‘f, ma-] . douche [du] . cartouche [ka"'tu’f]. 
Both [f] and [t{] are found in champaign [(t){sempein], 
and champignon [(t)fem'pinjon]; debauch used to have [J], 
but now is generally [di'boutf] from the spelling. Though 
chivalry is an old loan (Chaucer, etc.), it is now generally 
pronounced [fivalri] instead of [t{]: when the institution 
itself became obsolete, the word disappeared from actual 
speech, and when revived, was made to conform with 
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chevalier. Among these words with ch = [J] must also 
be reckoned some American proper names: Chicago [fi- 
‘ka‘go", fiko'gou] and Michigan [mifigon], the spelling of 
which goes back to the French dominion in those regions. 
— In a few recent loans from German, [f] is written 
sch: schnapps [fneps], sehlich [flik]; hence also in schist 
[ fist], though sch in other words from Greek is pronounced 
[sk]. In schedule [fedjul] the [f] is probably due to 
the learned spelling; the old form is scedule; some Ame- 
ricans say [skedjul]. 

A new [tf] corresponds to /ti] in such words as nature, 
question, etc. 12.41. 

Examples of [{]: shake [feik]. sure [ fue, fo'a] . cham- 
pagne [fem'pein]. schedule [fedjul]. shrift [frift] | ashore 
fe'fore] . machine [mo'fin] . bishop [bifep] . cushion [kufen] . 
Asia [eifa] . nausea [na‘fa] . mission [mifen] . nation [neifon] . 
ocean [oufon] . conscience [konfans] . special [spefal] . anxious 
[een(k)fos] . issue [ifu, isju]. awry [lakfori] | wash [wos]. 
English {inglif]. Welsh [welf] . mitch [mil{t)f] . bench [benf]. 

Examples of [tf]: child [tfaild] | achieve [o'tfirv] . kit- 
chen [kitfin] . merchant | mo'tfont] . righteous [raitfos] . nature 
[neitfo] . venture [ventfa] . franchise [frantfaiz] . mischief 
[mist fif] . question [kwest{on] | church [tfa't{] . teach [i tf]. 
stretch [stretf }. 

Spelling: |f] is generally spelt sk, in some combi- 
nations s, Ss, St, S82, ti, se, ci, ce, sci; pretty often ch; in one 
word [kf] is written a. 

[tf] is generally spelt ch, tch; in some ee tee 


U1}. 

44.81. Articulation: lips open (a,,); the point of. the 
tongue touches the gum so as to leave a pretty wide aperture 
on one or on both sides (B1'); the surface of the tongue 
behind the point of contact is hollowed out like a spoon, 
producing a cavity similar to that of [{]; behind this 
cavity the back of the tongue is raised nearly as for [u] 
(r V34); the velum palati shuts off the nose passage (00); 
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the vocal chords vibrate.(e 1), though in the combinations 
[pl, tl, kl] as in please [pliz], Clyde [klaid, tlaid] we 
generally have a momentary voice gliding during the 
pronunciation of [1], which thus is voiced only towards 
the end. A fully voiced [1] may occur in the same 
position through the loss of a weak vowel in rapid _pro- 
nunciation of such words as police [p(2)li’s, pli's] or collide 
(ko'laid, klaid]. 

The ‘hollow [1] thus described differs from the usual 
‘flat [1] of continental languages (French, German, Danish, 
etc.) by the shape of the surface of the tongue. It is 
often said that hollow {1] is found in English only after 
a vowel, as in well, oil, sale, all, also in hold, shelves, help, 
halt, etc., when a consonant follows, and in apple, able, 
fiddle, where [1] is syllabic, but not in other cases, for 
instance not in lead, wily, blind, glove, etc., which thus 
are said to contain flat [1]. This view, however, seems 
to me to be false; English [1] appears to me to be 
always the same hollow [1], though the hollowness is less 
noticeable in lead, etc., on account of the position in the 
syllable and the shorter duration of the sound. The 
hollow character of []] is heard most distinctly when the 
sound is protracted, as in a hesitating [wel’: °]. 

The word children must be particularly noticed, As 
[J] by its sound and articulation possesses some affinity 
with [i], there is here some tendency to let the [i] be 
absorbed into [f] or rather to reduce it to the minimum 
required for a rapid transition from the [J]-position to 
the [1]-position. This tendency is furthered by the fact 
that [1], which is here long according to the rules of 
quantity (16.35), has such a vocalic sound as to render 
it particularly fit to be the top of the syllable; in the 
resulting [tf(i)ldren] or [tf(j)ldren] the [i]- or [j]-element 
is much less dominating than the [u]-like timbre of the 
[1], and the ear, which is accustomed to expect a vowel 
in every strong syllable, perceives the combination as 
[tfuldren], and thus—with a real [u]—the word may 
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then be imitated by a rising generation. - This pronun- 
ciation appears to me particularly frequent with women 
and children; Sweet constantly transcribes the word as 
{tfuldron]. In milk, too, the [1] is often made to domi- 
nate over the [i], the result being [mjlk] or nearly 
[mjulk]; in this position, before [k], an [1] is often pro- 
nounced in such a way that the tongue point is passive 
and the back of the tongue forms a middle-line contact 
with side aperture or apertures (B,, I). 

Occurrence: while an early /l/ has often been lost, a 
new [1] has not developed except in the instances men: 
tioned 10.48: fault, etc. 

Examples: loud {laud]. blow [blou] . play [plei] . glow 
glou, dlou]. clean [klin, tlin]. flesh [flef]. slay [slei] | 
ally |o'lai] . follow |folou] . carly [ali] . medley [medli] . 
elder [eldo]. English [inglif]. elbow [elbou] . help [help]. 
sold [sould]. world [weld]. salt [so( lt] . milk [milk] . film 
[fihn]. filth [filp]. also [o(')lso"| . false [fo(‘)ls] . falls [fo'lz]. 
measles [mi'zlz] | kill, kiln [kil]. fall |fo°l] . sale [seil] . earl 
fal] . cruel [kru’ol]. apple’ [eepl]. meddle [medl]. 

Spelling: 1, ll Cyn). 

An l, which has become mute, is written in many 
cases, see 7.1 Inncoln, 10.4 talk, balm, should, etc. (see also 
the lists 10.5 and 10.6). 


[r]. 

14.82. Articulation: the lips open (a,,), not un- 
frequently rounded, by which means the sound approaches 
[w], see 12.82; the tip of the tongue is raised against 
the innermost part of the gums so as to form a kind of 
broad aperture: {r] cannot, however, be considered simply 
a {d] formed further back, as the body of the tongue is 
in [t] compressed from the right and left towards the 
middle line. which causes the aperture to be a little larger 
on both sides than in the middle (this shape. of the 
opening is indicated analphabetically by turning the 2 
upside down: B38). There are some. varieties of this 
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sound, which do not, however, differ much from one 
another; after [t, d], the aperture is smaller than else- 
where, and tried, drove [traid, drouv] thus sometimes 
resemble chide, Jove [tfaid, dzouv|; after a short vowel, 
as in very, hurry, carrot (veri, hari, kerat|, the movement 
up to the [r]-position and back is so rapid as often to 
produce an impression that is not far remote from that 
ef a point-trill, though no real trill is produced; after 
[b, p], as in bring, proud, the same variety is usual, but 
not unfrequently a real point-trill may be heard in this 
position; initially and after a long vowel, as in rye, roll, 
roaring, curious, vary [rai, roul, ro‘rin, kjuerios, ve'ori|, the 
movement to and fro is slower, and the similarity with 
point-trilled 7 therefore is much less conspicuous, In 
American pronunciation the point is more retracted, and 
the movements are generally slower in all positions. In- 
versely, the Scotch r generally is a real point-trill. The 
surface of the tongue is very little hollowed out, much 
less than for [f] (y,,); the velum palati shuts off the 
nose passage (60); the vocal chords vibrate (€1); after 
breath sounds, however, as in pry, try, cry, fry, shrill 
[prai, trai, krai, frai, fril], the voice vibrations do not 
begin immediately after the preceding sound, but onlyr 
after a short voice-gliding, which distinguishes these com- 
binations from those that may occur through the drop- 
ping of a weak vowel in the rapid pronunciation of such 
words as vareer, correct [k(0)rio, krio, k(o)rekt, krekt], 
whose [r] is voiced throughout, see 9.79. 

Occurrence: a new [r] is found in porridge, 12.1. Now- 
adays [r] occurs only before a vowel, as /r/ in all other 
positions has become [9] or has been completely lost, 13.2, 
13.3; on the insertion of an unetymological [r] see 13.4. 

Examples of [r]: ride [raid] . ring, wring [rin] . bring 
[brin] . priest [pri‘st] . spread [spred] . drive [draiv] . tree 
[tri] . stream [stri‘m] . green [grin] . creep [kritp| . scream 
[skri‘m] . friend [frend] . three [pri’] . shrift [Jrift] | arrear 
fo'rie] . errand [erand] . very [veri] . fury [fjuori] . starry 
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[sta’ri]. warrior [worio] . curious [kjuories, -rjos] . country 
[kantri] . secret [si*krit] | (far away [fa'r o'wei] 13.4). 
Spelling: r, rr (or). 
An r which has become mute is written before con- 
sonants and before a pause; cf. also 7.79. 


[i]. 

44,91. Articulation: lips open (a,,), in a few cases 
more or less rounded between rounded vowels, as in New 
York [nju"jo"k|]; the point of the tongue passive (B,,); 
the front of the tongue raised towards the hard palate so 
as to bring about a broad aperture; generally the ap- 
proximation is not great enough to produce a consonantal 
friction as in German [j] (y 28), but rather like that of 
[i] (y 38); the velum palati shuts off the nose passage 
(80); the vocal chords vibrate (€ 1), though after a voice- 
less sound as in pure, tube, cure, few [pjuo, tju'b, kjus, 
fju'| we nearly always have voice-gliding from the open 
position to jor towards the position for voice; and the 
same gliding is found in the combination [hj] as in huge 
[hju'ds]. 

Occurrence: besides old |j] we now have a new [j] from 
early syllabic [i], as in opinion [e'pinjan] 9.85; thus also 
in [ju] < Jiu, eu] 11.79. In many cases the pronun- 
ciation wavers between [sj, tj, dj] and [J, tf, dz], see 
12.2 ff.; [je"] for [ia] is mentioned 12.33, the loss of [j] 
before [u] after [1, s], etc., 13.7. 

[j] is the final element of the diphthong [ij], see 
11.45 and 15.13; this is the only way in which [j] is 
found without a following vowel. 

Examples of [j]: year [jio]. yesterday [jestodi] . you, 
ewe, yew [ju']. union [junjon] . Europe [juorap] . humour 
[ju'me, hju'ma] . beauty [bju'ti] . pure [pjuo] . pewter [pju'te] . 
due, dew [dju'] . tutor [tju'te] . cue, Kew [kju'] . mews 
[mju'2] . news [njurz] . view [vju'] . few [fju'] . enthusiasm 
[in'p(j)u'zieezm | . resume [riz(j)u'm] . assume [o's{j)u'm] . lurid 
[I(j)uorid] . huge [hju'dz] | hallelujah [heeli'lu'ja| . opinion 
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[e'pinjon] . genius [dzinjos, -nies] . William [wiljem]. re 
gular [regjulo, -gjo-] . fortune [fo'tjun, -tjon, -tfan] . serious 
[sierjes, -rias|. 

Spelling: y, i, in hallelujah j; [j] also forms part of 
U, eu, ew, teu, tew, eau. In a few recent F words gn is 
pronounced [nj]: vignette [vin'jet]. 


[h]. 

14,92, Articulation: lips and tongue nearly always 
assume the same position as for the following vowel or 
at any rate move towards that position; the nose passage 
is closed (0 0); the vocal chords are as a rule somewhat 
removed from one another (€ 2, not so much as for breath 
sounds, which have €3) and do not vibrate while they 
are brought nearer one another; as soon as vibrations 
begin, the vowel sets in. This is the description of the 
[h] which is found after a pause and also in many other 
instances, thus especially when the word is emphatic. But 
when [h] occurs without great emphasis between vowels, 
as in behind [bihaind], anyhow [enihau], the voice vibrations 
do not stop altogether though they are less marked and 
have probably a lessened rate of velocity; the position 
<2 is not fully reached, and we may denote this ‘voiced 
h’ or better ‘half-voiced h’ by the analphabetic symbol 
€ > 1 (> ‘greater than’). From this there is a nearly 
insensible transition to the complete leaving out of [hl], 
as in vehement [vi‘(h)imont], 18.66. 

Occurrence: [h] is only found before a vowel. No new 
[bh] has developed in our period, if we except [h] << 
/hw/ 7.35. In America [h] is used in imitation of Spanish 
[x], as in Vallejo [voleihou], San. Joaquin [seen hwa‘'ki'n]. 

Examples of [h]: hard [had] . who [hu'] . whole [houl]. 
huge [hju'dg] . (what [hwot, wot] 13.51) | behind [bihaind]. 
falsehood | fo(')Is(h)ud ].. 

Spelling: h, wh (7.385, 11.22). 

A mute A is written in a great many words, see 
2.943 and 13.6. 
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14.93. The glottal stop [], produced by closure of the vocal! 
chords (€ 0), is not a regular element of the English sound system. 
It may sometimes be heard in the beginning of a word before a 
vowel, though extremely rarely in the South of England; Scotchmen 
and Americans seem more inclined to use it in this position, though 
it is never of so regular occurrence as in North German. After a 
vowel it is found pretty often in the North of England and in 
Scotland, especially among the uneducated, but by no means ex- 
clusively among dialectal speakers; the same person sometimes has 
it in words which he or she pronounces without it a moment 
afterwards; it seems to be instrumental in giving emphasis to a 
word. It is only found immediately before [p, t, k], the on-glide 
to which it makes inaudible. I have heard it in the following words: 
in Sheffield tha’t (very often), can’t, thin’k, po’pe, boo’k; in Lincoln 
ts, migh’t, cer’tainly, u’p, wha’t, bough't, thin’k, si’t; in Glasgow 
don’t, wan’t, o’pen, go’t, tha’t, brigh’tening, no’t; in Edinburgh in a 
great many similar words. Sometimes we have the further devel- 
opment that the mouth stop is omitted, as in [wo’or] for water 
(Edinburgh). 


Chapter XV. 
Present English Sounds. 


Vowels and Diphthongs. 


In this chapter I have in so far deviated from the 
arrangement of chapter XIV as I have thought it desirable 
in the examples (or in most of them) to indicate the 
various stages that have led to the present pronunciation; 
this chapter thus forms a sort of summary or recapitul- 
ation of much in the preceding chapters. In order not 
to have too many strokes and brackets I have contented 
myself with | before the oldest, and | after the present- 
day pronunciation; /england > ingland > inglend] thus 
means jengland/ > /ingland/ > [inglend]; /fip] means 
that the pronunciation from the fourteenth century til 
now has been unchanged. In some cases the order in 
which the different forms should follow one another is 
not quite settled. 
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In the description of the sounds I have first given the 
definition of each vowel according to the Bell-Sweet system, 
using such abbreviations as hfw = high front wide, 
namely: 
= high. 

= mid. 

= low. 

== front. 

= mixed. 

= back. 

= narrow (thin). 
== wide {broad}. 
= round, 

The slow diphthongs [ij, ei, uw, ou] (with a long 
first element) have been placed with their first element; 
the quick diphthongs [ai, au, oi] have been placed at. 
the end of the chapter. 
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Broad [1]. 

15.11. Articulation: bfw. Lips unrounded (a4); the 
point of the tongue resting behind the lower front teeth 
(Be); the front of the tongue raised at the hard palate 
(y4%).—The velum palati shuts off the nose passage 
(80), and the vocal chords vibrate (€1); as all English 
vowels have the last two features in common, it will not 
be necessary to repeat them in describing the following 
vyowels.—The phonetic notation [1] by which it is dif- 
ferentiated from the thin (narrow) [i], has not been 
carried through in the examples except. where necessary 
(in 15.14). 

Occurrence: [1] in most, cases represents early /i/, 3.11, 
also an early shortened |i/, see 4.311, 4.35; a later 
shortening is found in breeches and often in been 8.32. On 
children and’ milk, see 14.81. 


; Examples: 
ship |fip|. 
nymph |nimf]. ° 
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England /england > ingland > ingland] 3.113. 

steve |siv]. 

busy [byzi > bizi] 3.131. 

build /byld > bild] 3.131. 

threepence |pre*pens >> pri‘pons > prip(a)ns] 4.35. 
breeches [bre'tfes > bre’tfez > bri‘tfiz > britfiz] 8.32. 
women |wivmen >> wimen > wimin| 3.43. 


Spelling: 1, y; very rarely e, te, u, wt, ee, 0. 


Lowered [1]. 


15.12. Articulation: as the preceding [1], only that 


the surface of the tongue is somewhat lowered; the final 
sound of pity and steady [piti, stedi| is nearly intermediate 
between the stressed vowels of the same words (7 465 or 8), 
Cf Stake 


Occurrence: only in unstressed syllables, where it cor- 


responds to an early front vowel {also to /a’/ > {e’/) or to 
a diphthong with one front element, more rarely to a 
short /a/, see chapter IX. 


Examples: 
family |[famili > femili]. 
families [familis > tamiliz > feemiliz]. 
benefit |benefeit > benifit] 9.31. 
sennight /sennict >>senit| 10.15. 
duty |diute > diuti 8.31 > djuti]. 
very |verei > veri] 9.31. 
roses |ro'ze8 > ro'zez > ra‘ziz 9.111 > rouziz]. 
ended {ended > endid} ¢.111. 
happiness |hapines > hepinis, -nes] 9.111. 
apostrophe |a'postrofe(") > o'postrofi(’)] 8.31. 
elegant |elegant >> eligant] 9.12. 
before |be'fo'r(e) >> bifo'r 9.13 > bifo(a)]. 
scarlet {skarla‘t > skarlit 9.14 > ska'lit]. 
woollen |wulen >> wulin, -on] 9.52. 
women |wiymen >> wimen > wimin] 9.52. 
brethren |bredren > bredrin] 9.75. 
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Hereford |hereford > herifrd 9.92 > herifad]. 

forfeit [forfeit > forfit 9.31 > fo'fit]. 

alley [ale > ali 8.31 > eli]. 

money [muni > muni 9.31 > mani]. 

forehead |forhed > fored, forid] 9.111. 

message |mesa'dz > mese'dz > mesid3] 9.14. 

separate adj. /separa’t > separaet > sep(e)rit] 9.14. 

character [karakter > kerikta] 9.148. 

marriage /maria’dz > maried3z > mariidz > merid3] 
9.8138. 

Sunday [sundei >> sundi> sandi, -dei] 9.31. 

always jalwais > alwee'iz > alwiz 9.31 > aulwiz > 


a'lwiz |. 
mountain /mu'nte'n >> mu‘ntin, -ton 9.53 > mauntin, 
-tan }. 


shamois |famoi > [vemi, -oi] 9.82. 
tortoise |tortius >>, tortis, -tiz 9.332 >> totis, -tiz]. 
minute sb. /miniut > minit] 9.332. 
biscuit [biskiut > biskit] 9.332. 
Beauliew [beauliu > biuli 9.332 > bju'li]. 
Spelling: 1, te, y, e, ei, ey, a, ay, ai; more rarely ea, 
1A, Ol,.%,. UW, teu. 
An 7 has become mute in business [biznis], medicine 
[medsin], and other words, 9.91; religion [ri'lidzon], etc. 
12.55; cf. also he is >> he’s [hi'z] and it is > it's [its] 


9.94. 
lta 9 BE 

15.13. Articulation: generally a diphthong, beginning 
with [1] as in ship and gliding slowly upwards in the 
direction of thin [i] or [j], 11.45; more rarely a long 
thin [i] like F @ in pire. The notation [i'] has been adopted 
from purely practical motives. 

Occurrence: [i'] corresponds to early /e'/, which was 
raised by the great vowel-shifting, 8.32, and to early /e’'/, 
which was raised later, 11.7. Besides, [i'] is found in 
many loans from F, which were adopted after the transition 


je] > [i], 8.38. 
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Examples: 
be [be* >> bi] 8.32. 
these [Oez > Oi'z| 11.7. 
complete /kom'ple't >> kem'pli't] 11.7. 
bee |be’ >> bit] 8.32. 
redeem |ridim] 8.33. 
people |popl > pep] 3.25 > pi'pl]. 
Set [SE > eh ld ks te 
seize |se’z >> si‘z]. 
key (kei) ke’ >> ki'] 3.618. 
quay |(ke'i) ke’ > ki'] 3.618. 
field |feld > fi'ld] 8.82. 
mien |mivn] 8.33. | 
machine |ma'fin >> moa fin] 8.33. 
suite |switt] 8.33. 
Beauchamp |bi'tfom] 3.83. 

Spelling: €, ee, ea, te; in some words ei, ey, 1; In very 
few words ¢o, eau. In some learned words # is written: 
Jimeid [i'nvid, ‘injid], but in all common words e is 
written for Latin 2. 

Thin [i] 

15.14, Articulation: hin, as in F qui, different from 
[ij] of ship by being thin (narrow); the air-passage is nar- 
rower, as comparatively more of the palate is touched by 
the tongue on both sides of the air-channel. 

Occurrence: only in weak syllabes immediately before 
another vowel; the sound is generally to be considered a 
shortened [1j] and shows a strong tendency to: become 
non-syllabic, that is [j]. Cf. also 9.85ff. and 13.45. 


Examples : 
happiest |hapiest > hepist]. 
twentieth [twentiip, -tj1p, -tiop, -tjap] 9.811. 
various |va‘rius > va‘rios > Ve ries, -rjas]. 
chariot |tferiot, -rjat]. 
pitying |pite()ing > pitin J. 
the other (di Ada, djAda]. 
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reality |re(*)alite > ri'sehti]. 

atheist [eipist, -pjist]. 

Israel |izra‘el > 1zriel, -rial], also [-reiel]. 
Spelling: i, y, e; exceptionally a. 


fia]. : 

15.15. Articulation: this diphthong begins with a 
halflong or short broad (wide) [1] as in ship, often lowered 
like the sound mentioned in 15.12, and then glides on 
to [e], cf 15.41. On the shifting of [1a] > [jo'] see 
13.332. The diphthong is generally written [io] for con- 
venience’ sake. 

Occurrence: [ia] is used instead of [i*, 1] which may 
represent an early /e’/ or /e{ or be the [i'] of a late 
loan—plus an [9], which has arisen from an early |r or 
from an unstressed back vowel, see 13.83, 13.34. On 
[giol] for girl instead of the ordinary [ga‘l] see 12.61.— 
In ordeal, which is originally a compound of deal, cf. 
German urteil, many people pronounce the latter syllable 
as if it contained e+ a: [o'dial] instead of [o'di'l]. 


Examples: 
here [her < hitr > hia]. 
hero [hero >> hi'ro* > hierou]. 
deer |de'r > di'r > dia]. 
dear |de'r > di'r > dia]. 
beard |be'rd > bi'rd > biod]. 
year {jer > jir > jia, ja’). 
pier |pe'r > pir > pio]. 
tier |tir > tia] 8.33. 
fakir |fa'ki'r > fakio]. 
idea [idea > ai'di'a > aidia] 13.39. 
museum [mjuziom ]. 
ratafia |rata'fi'a > reeta'fia]. 
spirwa [spairia]. 

Spelling: e, 2e, te, ea, #, rarely 1, before an r or an 
unstressed a, uw. 
on 
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[e]. : 

15.21. Articulation: mfw. The lips are not rounded, 
generally more open than for [i] (46°); the point of the 
tongue rests behind the lower front teeth (Be); the front 
of the tongue is raised towards the hard palate, but leaves 
a greater aperture than for [i] (768). 


Occurrence: [e] as a rule corresponds to early /e/ 3.21; 
in some words it is a shortened /e'/, /e’/, or /ei/. It is 
found alternating with [ei] in again, against 4.312, waist- 
coat 4.36. It is found also in some recent loans, such 
as nonpareil ['nonpo'rel]. 


Examples: 
ebb jeb]. 
health |help] 3.211. 
breakfast jbre’ktast >> brekfost] 4.36. 
bread |bre'd > bred] 8.412. 
jeopardy |dz@pardi > dzepardi > dsepodi] 3.25. 
Leicester |leisester > lesta] 4.312. 
friend |frend > frend| 4.312. 
said |se*id > sed] 11.35. 
says |se'iz >> sez] 11.35. 
any Jeni] 3.213. 
Thames [temz] 3.213. 
bury |byrie > beri] 3.212. 
Spelling: generally e, often ea, more rarely eo, et, te, 
al, ay, a, U. 
A great many written es are now mute, see 6.11 ff. 


[ei]. 

15.22. A slow diphthong, beginning generally with 
the [e] just described (long), and gliding upward without 
reaching in all cases as far as broad [1]; sometimes, especially 
in the pronunciation of many Americans, the final sound 
is hardly much higher than a close thin (narrow) [e| as 
in Danish se. In half-stressed or unstressed syllables the 
distance between the beginning and the final position is 
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generally less than in stressed syllables; thus in the verbal 
ending -ate in separate [seporeit], ete. 

In vulgar pronunciation the initial sound is lowered 
a good deal and approaches the sound found in educated 
speech in [ai]; the vulgar diphthong is generally taken to 
be identical with that diphthong, whence the spelling in 
comic papers die, lice tor day, lace. But the vulgar do 
not confound the two diphthongs, the 7-diphthong being 
shifted on to [ai] (resembling educated 0%) or to some 
nearly monophthongic [a‘]-sound; besides, the vg a-diph- 
thong probably has the first element longer and the whole 
movement slower than in educated [ai]. The earliest 
mention (not quite indubitable) of the shifting that I have 
noted, occurs in Pegge (f 1800, Anecdotes, 1814, p. 260, 
not in the first edition 1803): ‘‘Among some of the lower 
people ... bottles are ‘libeled’ as well as Ministers of 
State’; Trelawny, in his Recollections of Shelley and 
Byron (1858; Dowden’s ed. p. 128), mentions a Captain 
who always pronounced frite instead of freight. But 
Dickens and his contemporaries do not seem to know 
this [ai] in vulgar speech. 

Occurrence: [ei] corresponds regularly to early /a’/ and 
lei], 11.8. Besides, it is found in imitation of foreign 
more or less open e-sounds, as in écarté [eika’'tei] . éclat 
[eikla*]. naiveté [na‘i'v'tei], also with the ending assimi- 
lated to -ty [na‘i'vti] . roué [ru''ei] . soirée [swa''rei, swo' rei], 
vg [swori], in Dickens written swarry . ballet ['ba’lei, 
'‘belei], also [‘belit] . bouquet ["bu'kei] . valet ['veelei, -lit] . 
féte [feit] . téte-d-téte ['teita''teit] . manége [ma‘neiz, mo-]. 


Examples: 
ale Ja‘le >> al > eil] 11.3. 
halfpenny |halfpeni > ha‘(f)peni > heip(a)ni]} 7.78. 
bass, base |ba’s > beis] 10.541. 
crape |kreip] 8.53. 
ail |eile > ei] > eil] 11.3. 
day |dx'i > dei] 11.3. 
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they [dei > dei] 11.3. 

eight |eict > x it > eit] 11.3. 
steak |ste’ik > steik] 11.75. 
great |gre't > greit| 11.75. 

yea |je >> jei] 11.75. 

Spelling: a, ai, ay, ei, ey; rarely ea; in recent loans 
e, 6, é, é. Note also gaol [d3eil] = jail 2.732; gauge | geidz] 
3.37. In Gaelic, ae is pronounced [ei] or [a]. 

[eo]. 

13.23. Articulation: the initial element, which is 
long, is lfn: the lips wide apart, unrounded (a8); the 
point resting a little back from the lower front teeth 
(Bef); the front of the tongue lowered (7+ 78"), perhaps a 
trifle lower and more retracted than in F féte, pére. From 
this position the tongue glides slowly to the [a]-position, 
which is held only for a short time, especially when a 
real [r| follows (after which we have a vowel). 

Occurrence: [€'a] is an early /a’, wi, €| before /r/, 
see 13.321 ff.; rarely [9] is from another source than 7, 
13.37. On new-formed words with [ei] + er see 13.322. 


Examples: 
mare |ma‘re >> ma‘r > me’r >> me’a]. 
Mary |ma‘ri > me‘ri > me*ri]. 
mayor |me'ir > mex*ior > me‘a]. 
fair |ferir >> te ior > fea]. 
their |peeir > dee'ir > dex ior > de'a]. 
there |pe'r > der > de‘a]. 
bear [ber > be'a]. 
ever jever > evr > er > €'o]. 

Spelling: a, ai, ei, ea, e before r; ay before or, er; ae 
only in aerie [eri], also [iari], aerate [e*reit], aeronaut 
[e*rano‘t] and similar words, besides faery, as fairy is 
sometimes written in imitation of Spenser, [fe'ri]. 

[a]. 

15.3. Articulation: lfw; lips wide apart, unrounded 

(a 8>); point of the tongue resting behind the lower front 
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teeth (Be); the front of the tongue very much lowered, 
the highest part of it is rather more advanced than for 
fe} (7 8" or 58). 

Occurrence: [ve] corresponds to early short fa/, 8.63; 
this /a] in some cases is a ME /e/ before /r/, see 6.41. 
Examples : 

sat /sat > set]. 

alley ale > eli] 10.34. 

Albert Jalbert > elbot] 10.36. 

passage |pasa’dz > pesidz] 10.54. 

ample |ampl > empl] 10.551. 

carry jkarie > kari > keri] 13.28. 

Harry |[heri > hari > heri] 6.41, 15.28. 

wag |waga > wag >> weg] 10.95. 

have |ha've > ha(*)v > hev] 4.432. 

salmon |saumon > samon > seman] 3.33. 

Spelling:.a; ai only in one Gaelic word: plaid [pled], 

also [pleid]; plaié [plet] besides [pli't] 3.618. 


[9]. 

15.41. Articulation: mxw. Lips open, unrounded, - 
though verging to a slack and indefinite kind of rounding, 
as the articulation of the lips as well as of the rest i 
the organs tends to be slack and indistinct (a about 6°); 
the point of the tongue is kept at a little distance from 
the teeth (6 fg); the middle of the tongue raised a little 
(y 6'*). In a final position the sound sometimes approaches 
a muffled a, cf. 13.23. 

Besides this ‘full’ [a] we have a reduced [a] or rather 
two reduced [o]s. After a vowel we have an [°] reduced 
as far as quantity is concerned, for instance in Mary 
[meri], far before a pause [fa°], see under each diph- 
thong. After a consonant we often have an [?] which is 
not merely a shorter [a], but is also articulated differently 
from the full [a], as the tongue has not time enough to 
be lowered guite so much as usual; the result is nothing 
but a mere yocalic glide without any fixed configuration, 
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and in rapid speech this [°] tends to disappear completely. 
Outside of this paragraph I have written |o] or [(a)] in- 
stead of this [*]; see 9.57 and other places. On voiced 
[1, r] in collect, career [klekt, kria], when [*] has com- 
pletely disappeared, see 14.81, 14.82; in the same manner 
we may have [kn] with voiced [n] in connect |knekt] 
instead of |k"nekt]. Between voiceless sounds [°] often 
loses its voice completely or approximately, as in suppose, 
potato [s*pouz, p*teitou]; analph. €(1), that is, movement 
towards voice-position and back without arriving at full 
voice € 1. 

Occurrence: [a] is found as the final element of diph- 
thongs, see [ia, €'a, a, ua, o°], and as the top of a 
syllable. It corresponds partly to an earlier syllabic |r] 
or to /r/ preceded by some vowel, partly to some un- 
stressed vowel, generally a back one, see ch. IX. 


Examples: 

(deer, poor, etc., see those diphthongs). 
ever {ever >> evr > eva]. 
labour /la‘bur > la‘br > leiba]. 
collar |kolar > koir > kola]. 
bachelor |batfeler > batfelr > betfile, -ala]. 
pattern |patron > patrn > peten ]. 
iron jitren > i'm > aion]. 
children [children > (tfildrn > tfildon) tfildren]. 
every Jeveri > evr-i > evri, evri]. 
Canterbury |kanterbyri, -beri > kantrbr-i > keenteb®ri J. 
Peterborough |pe'terburu > pe‘trbr-u > pi tob®re ]. 
Extinburgh Jedinburu > ed(i)nb®re]. 
figure |figiur > fig(j)ur > figa]. 
avoirdupois |avoirdiu'poiz > avrdu'poiz > eveda'poiz]. 
shower |fuwr > four, fouar >> faue} 11.1. 
fire |fi'y > feir, feiar > faio]. 
several /several > sev?rol]. 
Roman /ra*man > rouman]. 
idea ji'deta > aidia]. 
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contradict )kontra'dikt > kontro'dikt]. 
ayo |ago' >a'gou]. 
husband [huzbond > huzbend > hazb*nd]. 
valuable |valiuab] > valjuabl > veljuobl, -jubl, -jabl]. 
mountain {mu nte in > mauntin, -t?n]. 
gallop |galop > gelop]. 
welcome |welkum > welk*m]. 
wisdom |wizdom > wizdum > wizd?m ]. 
Suffolk |su(p)folk > sufok > safok]. 
innocent jinosent > inas®nt]. 
somebody |sumbodi > sumbedi > saAmb°di]. 
connect /konekt > k*nekt]. 
to set |to’ ‘set > to ‘set, t® ‘set]. 
waistcoat |wa'stko't >> wa'stkot >> wa's(t)kot > weis- 
kot, weskat]. 
Plymouth |plimu(:)o, -p > plimap]. 
curious /kiurius > kiurios > kjuorias]. 
thorough |burux > puru > pura > parol]. 
gamut |gamut >> gamot > gem*t]. 
suppose su'po'z > sa'po'z > s*'pouz]. 
fortune {fortiun > fortjun > fo'tjun, -tjon, -tfan]. 
regulate |regiula’t > regjulw’t >> regjuleit, -gjal-]. 
hundred [hundred > hundrid, -rad > handrid, -rad J. 
quiet /kwi'et > kwaiot]. 
sulent |si'‘lent > sail?nt]. 
twopence /two'pens > tu’pens > tup®ns > tap°ns]. 
woollen |wulen > wulin, -1?n}. 
possible |posibl(e) > posibl, -abl}. 
April [a‘pril(e) > eipril, -rol}. 
Spelling: r, most vowels and vowel combinations with 
or without r. 
La']. 


5.42. Articulation: 1xn. Lips wide apart, not round- 
ed (a 8°), though certainly not a few Englishmen round 
this vowel more or less markedly (a 7°); the point of the 
tongue is retracted (B fg) and not unfrequently raised a 
little; this survival of the old consonantal r-position is 
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sometimes found in the pronunciation of persons who 
have not the corresponding point-rise-vowel in ar, or; the 
surface of the tongue behind the point is pretty flat, but 
if any part of it is raised, it is the middle (y 7). In 
New York, instead of a monophthongic [a°], we have a 
peculiar diphthong, beginning with [9°] or [9.] and ending 
seemingly in a somewhat retracted [i]. 

Occurrence: [a°| corresponds to early stressed jer, ir, 
ur/, see 11.12 and 13.22. It is used also in imitation of 
F [6] in recent loans, as in douceur [du'so'|, hauteur 
[(h)ou'ta’, (h)a"ta], liqueur [like] (ct. the old loan liquor 
[‘like]), connoisseur [koni'so"], amateur [eema'ta']; in some 
of these many pronounce [-jua]. 


Examples: 
birth {bird(e) > birp > bop]. 
myrtle [mirt(i)l >> mortl]. 
heard |he(‘)rd > herd > hod]. 
err [ere > era’ }. 
were |we(')re >> wer > wo'] by the side of /we'r > 
we'a |. 
cur /kurre > kur > ko'}. 
word |wurd > we'd]. 
journey |d5urne’ > dzurni > dzo'ni]. 
colonel |kur(o)nel >> ko'nal] 2.825. 
Spelling: a, yr, er, ear, or, our, ur; exceptionally ol(o). 


[4]. 

15.51. Articulation: mbw, cf. 11.63. Lips open, un- 
rounded (a 65); the point of the tongue retracted (Bfg); the 
back of the tongue raised a little more than for a dull [a] 
(763*, perhaps also a little more forward than the [a]-position, 
6)?). In vulgar speech there is evidently a tendency to 
protract the tongue, which makes the sound resemble [x] 
or [e]; humorists have latterly (since about 18902) begun 
to write ether for other, or mather, gavner for mother, governor, 
in their representation of vulgar pronunciation. 
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Occurrence: [A] is the regular continuation of early /u/, 
originally short or shortened, but is also found in a few 
cases for /o/ or /o*/ 11.65. [a] is also employed to render 
an Indian retina 11.61. On some instances of hesi- 
tation between [A] and [9] see 3.442. 


Examples: 
sun /sunne > sun > san]. 
plum |plu'me > plum > plam]. 
stud |sto'd >stu'd > stud > stad]. 
pundit [pAndit]. 
son /sune > sun > san]. 
dove /du've > duv > day]. 
done |do'n > du'n > dun > dan]. 
does |(do‘ez) > du'z > duz > daz]. 
one [on > o'n > von > wun > wan] 11.21. 
none /nd‘n > non > nun > nan]. 
oven joven > ovn > Ayn]. 
blood |blo‘d > blu'd > blud > blad]. 
twopence |two'pens > tu’pens > tupons > tApans]. 
couple {kupl > kapl]. 
rough |ru’x > rux > ruf > raf]. 
Speiling: u, o (especially in the cases mentioned 3.48), 
00, ou, (oe). 


[ara | 

15.52. Articulation: lbn. Lips open, unrounded 
(a 6> or, more rarely, 8»); the point of the tongue drawn 
back from the teeth (B fg); the back of the tongue raised 
a little towards the soft palate while the mouth is other- 
wise wide open (y 7*). The sound is the “middle a”, 
nearly intermediate between F a in patte and 4 in pdte. 
Where it is absolutely final, a common pronunciation 
(represented by Sweet and others) makes it end in a short 
and not very noticeable [e] or [@]-glide; this is found not 
only where there has been an r formerly, as in far, but 
also in such words as papa. Before a consonant this [2] 
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is not found in ordinary pronunciation: farther = father 
[fa‘do]. 

Occurrence: see 10.51 ff. In some recent loans such 
as éclat, spa, vase there used to be some vacillation be- 
tween [a'] and [0°] (in imitation of foreign [a]-sounds), but 
now [a‘] has prevailed; vase is also [veis] which must be 
due either to an earlier adoption of the word or to spel- 
ling-pronunciation; in a similar manner many -ade words 
have both [eid] and [a‘d]. On -oir see 10.571, 10.91. A 
vulgar retracted or rounded [a’] is sometimes represented 
by novelists as aw: glaws, chawnce (Hall Caine), cawnt 
(== can’t, B. Shaw). 

Examples : 
barge |bard3 > ba'dz]. 
far |{ferre > fer > tar > fa’, fa]. 
father |f{a(-)der > fa(:)dr > fa*do]. 
farther |ferder > farder > fardr > fada]. 
calf [kalf > kaulf > kauf > ka(’)f > ka’f]. 
stag’ |stat > sta(\f > staf]. 
laugh |la(u)x > la(u)f > la(}f> lat]. 
demand |(de'maund) dema(‘)nd > dima‘nd], 
aunt }(aunt) a(‘)nt > ant]. 
papa |pa'pa’ > po'pa’, po'pa’*]. 
mirage [mira’5]. 
heart [herte > harte > hart > ha't]. 

Spelling: a, au, ea (ar, ear); aa in baa. 

An a which has become mute, is written in creature, 
diamond 9.93, cf. also 9.54, 9.64, 9.818, 9.82. 


[a]. 
15.33. Articulation: as [a’], only short. 
Occurrence: through a recent shortening of [a’, a‘?] in 
ar unstressed syllable before the stressed syllable; in all 
cases [a'] is an allowable pronunciation. 


Examples : 
artistic /ar'tistik > a‘tistik > a'tistik]. 
barbaric [ba'berik]. 
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partition [pa'tifon]. 
sarcastic [sa'keestik ]. 
naive [nai'v], cf. 15.91. 
Spelling: ar, a. 
Lv]. 


15.61. Articulation: hbwr. Lips a little advanced, 
rounded (a 3®>); point of the tongue drawn back from the 
lower front teeth (Bg); the back of the tongue raised to 
the high broad position (y 44). In a weak syllable, as in 
value [veelju], the tongue is generally advanced a little 
towards the mixed position, and the vowel accordingly 
resembles Norwegian win hus. In the phonetic transcrip- 
tion of this book [u] is generally written instead of [v]. 

Occurrence: [v] is an early /u] between a lip sound 
and [1] 11.66, or else the result of a double pronunciation 
juj and /u‘/ at the time when /u/ became [A], 11.67. In 
some words [v] is due to a recent shortening; but on 
the whole this sound is comparatively rare in PE. 


Examples: 

full [ful]. 

value |yaliu > valju(’) > veelju(’)]. 

regulate /regiula't > regjule't > regjuleit, -gjo-]. 

sugar |siuger > sju(')er >> fuga]. 

wolf [wult|. 

woman |wi(vjman >> wuman > wumon |. 

wool {wulle >> wul] 4.216. 

wood |wude >> wud]. 

good [god > gud > gu(')d > gud]. 

book |bo*k > bu'k > bu(’)k > buk]. 

room |ru'm > ru(‘)m]. 

should jfu'lde, fuld > sud] 10.453, 11.67. 
Spelling: u, 0, 00, rarely ow. 
On the omission of uw in let’s see 9.94, in -ful 9.65. 


[u’, ow]. 
15.62. Articulation: generally as a diphthong, be. 
ginning with [v] as in full and gliding slowly upwards in 
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the direction of [w], which position need not be attained 
(11.45), or of thin [uJ]; more seldom as a long thin [u’] 
as in F pour. The notation [u‘] is here used for con- 
venience’ sake. On an advanced [u'] see 13.77. 
Occurrence: [u'] corresponds to early /o*/, 8.34, and to 
the early /u'] which was not diphthongized before a lip 
consonant, 8.28; /u'/ is also the latter part of early |iu, 
eu, eau/, which have all of them become [ju‘] 11.78, 
11.79; in many cases [}] before [u"] has now disappeared, 
13.7. [u'] is finally found in many recent loans, cf. 8.35, 
8.36, and from still more recent times among others bijou 
[bi'zu’, ‘bizur], dilletdoux [bilei'du’], boudoir ['bu‘dwa‘(a)], 
roué [ru‘'ei], rouleau [ru“'lou], trousseau [tru'sou]. — Hindu 
or Hindoo [hindu’]. 
Examples: 
fool [tol > ful]. 
balloon |ba'lu'n] 8.36. 
cooper, Cowper |ku'pa] 8.23. 
room |[ru'm >ru(')m] 8.23, 11.69. 
do |do* >du']. 
womb |wo'mb >> wo'm(b) > wu'm] 3.522, 8.37, 
who {hwa’ > hwo’ > hu'| 3.522, 7.35, 8.37. 
shoe |fo° > fu']. 
group /gru’p| 8.25. 
wound sb. jwu'nd] 8.26. 
Ouse [u'z] 8.27. 
ouzel, ousel jo'zel > u'zl] 8.34. 
Brougham |bru'xam > bru'(a)m]| 8.23, 10.25. 
you [iu >> ju']. 
hue [hiu > hju']. 
rude |riud > rju'd > rw d] 
blue {bliu > blju’ > blu’). 
Susan |siuzan > siuzen > sju'zan > s(j)u‘z{a)n J. 
nuisance |niusans > nius(a)ns > nju‘s(a)ns]. 
sluice |slius > slju's > slu:s]. 
Jew jd5iu > d3jw > dzu']. 
few |feu > fiu> fju']. 
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view |viu > vju']. 

rheum |reum > rium > rju'm > rum]. 

neuter {neuter > neutr > niutr > nju'to]. 

beauty [beaute > beuti > biuti > bju'ti]. 

yew [iu > ju’). 

yule |jol > jul] 8.34. 

Spelling: 00, 0, oe, ou (ow), u, ue, ui, eu, ew; [ju] is 

spelt u, ue, ui, eu, ew, eau, iew, you, yew, yu. 


Thin [ul]. 

15.63. Articulation: hinr, different from [v] by being 
thin (narrow). 

Occurrence: the sound is very rare and is found in 
unstressed syllables only, immediately before another 
vowel; it is a shortened |u’, vw]; and sometimes a real 
[uw] is heard, sometimes also [w]. 


Examples: 
whoever [hu'eva]. 
tuition [tju'ifon]. 
construing [konstruin |. 
awual [gnjual]. 
Louise [lu'i'z]. 
Spelling: 0, u, ou. 


[uo]. 

15.64. [uo], more exactly [va], begins with a halt- 
long or short broad [v] as in full and glides from that 
position to the [a]-position, cf. 15.41. On the lowering of 
the first elerment, the result of which is [9°90], see 13.36 
and 13.37. 

Occurrence: [uo] is found instead of [u'] before [a], 
which. in most cases represents an earlier /r/. In such 
recently formed or re-formed words as doer (evil-doer), 
fewer, truer it would probably be more correct to write 
[u'a, uwo] as two syllables than [uo]; no tendency to 
pronounce [9°0] seems to prevail here. 
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Examples: 

poor |po'r > pu'r > puo]. 

doer |do'er > do'(o\r > dw(o)r > dua]. 

tour tua}. 

your iur >> ju'r > juo]. 

cure /kiur > kju'r > kjuo}. 

sure /siur > sju'r > fuo|. 

steward |stiuard > stiu(o)rd > stju‘(a)rd > stjuad|. 

fewer |feuer > feu(a)r > fiu(o)r > fjua |. 

truer /triuer > triu(o)r > trju(a)r > truo]. 

subdual |sub'diual > sab'diuol > seb'djual J. 

renewal. [re'niual > riniual > ri'njuol |. 
Spelling: 00, oe, ou, u, eu, ew + r or a. 


jou. 

13.7. Articulation: the first element of this slow 
diphthong is generally mbnr or mbwr: the lips are round- 
ed and very little if at all protruded (a 5% or 5); the 
point of the tongue is drawn back (B gf); the back of the 
tongue in the mid position, whether thin or broad, seems 
unsettled (y 5) or 6). From this position there is an 
upward gliding, which is especially noticeable in the lips, 
but not very marked in the interior of the mouth; the 
final position thus is no real [u] or [v], though it may 
roughly be denoted [ul] (nearly a 35% or > y¥ 53)).... In un- 
stressed syllables the diphthongic movement. is compara- 
tively slight, though there can be no doubt of its, existence 
before a pause as in “‘He is a nice fellow’; in the middle 
of words before the stressed syllable the movement is 
often done away with altogether, and in everyday words 
[o] is substituted for [ou], see 9.222 ff—Very often the 
diphthong is not really “‘back’’, but somewhat. protracted 
towards the mixed position, which gives a sound that to 
some extent reminds one of [6]; this is more frequent in 
unstressed than in stressed syllables. According to Sweet 
{Primer of Phonetics § 201) the mixed sound is ‘‘often 
used in polite or conciliatory address, thus [ou nou] and 
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[ou nou] = oh no may be heard from the same speaker, 
the former in more decided and dogmatic statements.” In 
vg speech the distance between the beginning and the final 
element is made greater than in educated pronunciation 
(cf. [ei]); the first element loses its rounding, and the 
whole diphthong resembles [seo] or fa‘o]; as it is thus 
brought near to the polite sound of [au] in how, the 
vulgar sound is represented by such spellings as ould for 
old (as early as Dickens, several times in Dombey) or 
wrowt for wrote, downt for don’t, sow for so, ow for owe, 
thow for though; also, in cases where ow cannot be em- 
ployed, knaow for know, naowheres for nowhere(s), naow 
for xo, etc. (all of these in B. Shaw). — On [ou] before 
[e] see 13.355. 

Occurrence: [ou] corresponds to early [o'/ and jo'u/, 
which have coalesced, 11.3. Besides, [ou] is found in 
some cases beiore /l/, 10.33, the /1/ having subsequently 
been lost in some cases (10.42 and 10.44). In recent 
loans [ou] is employed in imitation of F [o(-)], see 8.43; 
other examples are: chdteau [fa''tou], chaperon [‘feepa'roun, 
-ron|, hauteur [‘hou'ta’|, also [‘ho-] under the influence of 
haughty, trousseau [tru‘'sou|, vaudeville | voudvil], apropos 
[epro'pou], depot 14.22. 

Exvamples : 
oak jak > ouk|. 
toe |ta° > tou]. 
hope [ho'p(e) > houp]. 
brooch, broach |bra°tf > broutf']. 
old [ald > ould > ould]. 
folk |folk > fo'ulk > fouk]. 
toll [tol > ta°ul > toul]. 
Holmes {holmes > holmez > holnnz > houlmz > 
houmz |. 
won't |wuinot > wo'ulnt > wount] 10.33. 
shoulder |fulder >> fuldr > forulda > foulda]. 
sou [soul > soul}. 
blow |[blo'u > blou]. 
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dough jda'u(x) > dou}. 

debauch |de'bo'f > dibou(t){] 8.43. 

heau |bo* > bou]. 

follow [folwe > folu > falou] 9.222. 

grotto |grotou |. 

produce |pro(*)\dius > prou'dju’s, pra-] 9.224. 

Spelling: 0, 00, 0a, oe, ou, ow (ol), au, eau. On shew 

= show [fou] and others see 3.602. 


Broad [0] ([5]). 

15.81. Articulation: |bwr. Lips wide open, rounded 
(a 79); the point of the tongue retracted (B g); the back 
of the tongue very much lowered (+ 8*). In America, the 
hip rounding has generally been given up, and the vowel 
has become a kind of lowered [a]. 

Occurrence: [9] very often is an early short Jo/, 3.51; 
in other cases a rounded /a/ 10.92, which in its turn is 
sometimes an early /e/ 6.4; in some words [9] is a shor- 
tened /o'/, /a°/, or /o-u/, the shortenings having ‘taken 
place in various periods. Some instances of wavering or 
doubtful length have been dealt with in 10.72—-1041. 
On [on, on] as a rendering of F an, en, see 14.43, 


Examples : 

hop jhop > hop]. 

horrid [horid > horid ]. 

doll [dol > dal]. 

holiday [halideei > holidei > holidi, -dei]. 

gosling |go'zling > gozling > gozlin}. 

Gloucester |glo‘usester —> glosta] 4.39. 

knowledge |kno'ulet{ >> kna'vledz > knolid3 > nolid3] 
4.39. 

swan |swan > swon}. 

what {hwat > hwot > (h)wot]. 

quarrel |kwerel > kwarel > kwaral > kworal]. 

false |fals >> fauls > fa'ls > fo(")Ils] 10.72. 

laurel |laurel > laurel > lo'ral > oral] or /lorel > 
loral J. 
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sausage |sausa*d3 > sausid3 >so'sid3 > sosidz] 10.82. 
because |be'kauze > bikauz > bi'ko'z > bi'koz]. 
Spelling: 0, a, au, rarely cu, ow. 


[o°, o°?], 

15.82, Articulation: lbnr. Lips rounded, wide open, 
though not quite so much so as for short [0] {a 7°); the 
point of the tongue as for [9] (B g), but the back of the 
tongue not quite so much lowered (or thin-low, y 7*). 
Before a pause, the sound in a frequent pronunciation, 
represented by Sweet among others, ends in a short and 
not toe distinct [a]-glide, which is found not only where 
the vowel was formerly followed by r, as in nor, but 
also in other instances, as in law. Before a consonant 
no [?] is heard in standard pronunciation, which makes 
lord = laud [lod]. 

Occurrence: [9°] very often represents an earlier /auj, 
which in some cases is an old Jau/, 3.9, in others is an 
old ja] before /l/, 10.32; [0°] also corresponds to early 
Jou/, 3.63 and 10.73, or to an /a’/ rounded, 10.91, or to 
an jo] lengthened, generally before |r/, 13.22, but also in 
other combinations, 10.74 ff.; and finally [0°] is the result 
of a lowering of a back round vowel, the cause of the 
lowering being an [e] which in most cases corresponds to 
early /r/, 13.365 ff. 

Note the recent forms of lessor, vendor, donor, etc. 
['le'so’?, ‘ven'do’s, ‘dou'no’e| to bring out the contrast to 
lessee, etc., while -or generally is unstressed [a]. 


Examples: 
horse [hors > ho'as > ho's]. 
before |be'fo're > bi'fo'r > bi'fore, -fo"]. 
cloth |klo"h > klo(*)p}. 
off lof > oa('}E]. oR 
soft }softe > soft > soa(")ft]. 
cross. [kros > kro(*)s]. 
gone |gon > go()n] 10.81. 
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floor /flo'r > fla‘(a)}. 

oar ‘for SF SS aoa} 

Noah |[no‘a > no'a > na, na‘) 13.39. 

broad |bra‘d}. 

court [ku'rt > kort > ko‘ot > kot}. 

four® [four? > four > fo", fo:|: 

your jiur > ju'r > jue, ja, jo’). 

sought |souxt > sout? > so’t]. 

taught /tauxt > taut > to’t]. 

awe jaue > au >a’, 0°]. 

yaun |jon| 8.42. 

Magdalen |maudale‘ne, -le'ine > maudlin > modlin| 
3.92. 

all jal > aul > o9'l]. 

talk |talk > taulk > tauk > ta’k]. 

salt |salt >> sault > so'lt > so(")It}. 

Albans |albans > albonz > aulbanz >o'lbanz}. 

Marlborough |marlburu > malburu > maulbere > 
mo‘lbara}. 

water |wa(')ter >> wa(:)tr >> wa'ta > wo'ta] 10.67. 

quart |kwart > kwa(:)rt > kwa't >> kwo't] or /kwart 
> kwort >kwo't]. 

war |werre > wer >> war > wa‘r >> wo"; wo'] or 
|werre >> wer >> war > wor > wo”, wo']. 

memoir |memwa'r > memwa’, -wo'?, -wa’]. 


sure [stur > sju'r > fu'r > fua, for?, fo’. 


Spelling: 0, 00, 0a, ou, au, aw, a; 7 and w only as in 


the last two examples. 


Thin [9]. 


13.83. Articulation: lbnr, the same as the preceding 


sound, only short, differing from the vowel in hop through 
being thin. 


Occurrence: this [0] is a recent shortening of [9°] in an 


unstressed syllable; the long sound is admissible in all 
instances. 
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Examples : 
authority jau'torite > an'poriti > o‘boriti > o'poriti). 
Similarly audacity [o'desiti]. autumnal [o'tamnal]. cau- 
sation [ko'zeifan]. Australia [o'streilia], also with broad [o}. 
Norwegian [no'wi'dzen}. 
Spelling: au, or. 


[ai]. 

15.91. Articulation: generally mx(w?) [2] or some 
similar sound, often intermediate between [9] and [a], + 
broad {1} more or less lowered, see 8.21, where I have 
also spoken of the shorter distance found between both 
elements when the diphthong is unstressed. Betore [e] 
the upward movement is lessened, see 13.38, 13.39. In 
vulgar speech the first element seems to be a dull {or 
retracted) [a], and there is a marked tendency to do 
away with the upward movement and to make the whole 
nearly monophthongic; novelists represent this by means 
of such spellings as aw or ah tor I, ete. 

Occurrence: [ai] generally corresponds to early [i'/, 
3.12, 8.21; /i'/ may be from, jie/ 10.1.. In the. pronun- 
ciation of some people a new {ai] may arise from [a‘] + 
ji] inv naive: [na‘itv, 'na‘ivv, naiv|.. In aye or ay ‘yes’ 
H 1821 and many later orthoepists. maintain that we 
have a different diphthong, begining with a long and 
distinct [a’] as in father, thus fai]; the word probably 
is nothing else than the pronoun J, used at first as an 
answer after such questions as “Will you ..?” “I (=I 
will), and later extended to other answers; the Elizabethan 
spelling was I (cf. OF oje = hoc ego); ay [ei] ‘always’ 
is a totally different word. 


Examples: 
bite /bi'te > bit > bait]. 
child [tfi'ld > tfaild}. 
fire [fiir > fai(a)r > faio]. 
briar, brier {bre'r > brir > brai(a)r > brais}] 3.125. 
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choir (quire) |kwe'r >> kwi'r > kwai(a)r > kwaia]. 

high |hic, hije > hi: > hail. 

light [lict > litt >> lait]. 

delight |de'li't > di'lait] 10.13. 

quiet |kwi'ev > kwi'ot > kwaiat}. 

die |di'e > di > dail. 

by [bit > bail. 

dye |di'e > dit >> dail. 

lyre [litre > lity > lai(a)r > lai). 

buy |by’ > bi > bai] 3.131. 

eye [ie >i > ai] 3.1238. 

height |(hect) .. hi't > hait}. 

aisle [i'1? > ail] 2.713. 

Spelling: i (ie), y (ye), rarely ai, ay, ey, et (in height 

the sound fai] is due to high). 


[au]. 

13.92. Articulation: the first element is an unrounded 
‘mixed’ vowel, somewhat retracted, see 8.22; the second 
element is a back round vowel, not unlike the broad [v} 
in pull, though the tongue is not raised quite so much 
and is probably also in the majority of cases advanced 
a little. In a weak syllable, as in however, the first. ele- 
ment is somewhat higher than when stressed. On the 
reduction of the final element. before [a] see 13,38, 13.39. 
In vulgar speech: the same tendency towards monoph- 
thongizing is observable as in [ai]; humorists write abart 
as a vulgarism for about, mahth for mouth, Ahdedoo for 
How do you do. 

Occurrence: [au] is the regular continuation of early 
lu'/, 3.45 ff., 8.22. In sauerkraut {[sauokraut] it imitates 
_ German au. In a few instances it arises from [a’] + a 
back round vowel, thus Maori [mauri], by some pronounced 
{ma‘ori] in three syllables, and caoutchouc {kautfukj, 
in old pronouncing dictionaries given as [ka u(")tfuk] or 
{ku'tfuk]; cf. also Giaour [dzaue]. In the Sc name Mac- 
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leod {mok laud] [au] probably serves to imitate a diph- 
thong [eo] or [eu] — On compter {kaunta}] see 2.422. 


BHraumples: 
house [hus > haus}. 
our ; wr > au(a)r > aual! 
plough [plue >> pho > plau] 10,25. 
drought /dru’xt > dru't > draut} 10.26. 
how |hu' > hau}. 
allowance /alu'ans > olu‘ans > a'lauans}. 

Spelling: generally ou, ow; on au, ao, aou, eo see above, 
sub occurrence. 

(oi). 

15.93. Articulation: mbwr + lowered [i] as in [ai]. 
The first element is different from [0] in hot through 
having the jaw (lips, tongue) less lowered; it is often 
intermediate between the mid and the low position, and 
not unfrequently it is long, when the character of the 
diphthong approaches that of the ‘slow diphthongs’; 
H 1521 analyzes [oi} as compound of the long [0°] of sort 
and all + [i]. Ci. on voyaye 9.31, 

Occurrence: \oi| represents early foi/, the previous fornis 
with ju/ (3.7) having disappeared. On vg {ai} fur [oil see 
11.51, on [oi] < jai) see 11.54. In embroider [oi] seems 
to be a compromise between /o/, cf. Fk. broder, and ja2i/, 
cf. ME breiden OE bregdan (and OF pte. brogden). 


Examples : 
point /point). 
boil sb {bil > bail >> boil]. 
joy. |Az0ie >> dzoil. 
buoy |b{w)oi]. 
Spelling: oi, oy (uoy). 
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Chapter XVI. 
Conclusion. 


(16.1 


16.1. The present English sound system at which 
we have thus arrived may be tabulated in this way: 


I. Consonants. 


Central | 


Lateral 
Cosuse aperture | aperture 
Organ Place as 7 
; Tea et Me fal -et pa 
wa) ra) S voice 
2 Ge pigeqe se | & 
Lip mj} b | p | w | (hw) 
Lip Waloos, sintlortie | bee es | eae 
Teeth v f 
Teeth 
Point of tongue = SS 
Gum } 
Blade of tongue | Gum 


Front of tongue 


Hard palate 


Back of tongue 


Soft palate 


Not nasal 
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I. Vowels. 


Lips not rounded Lips rounded 


Diphthongs: slow: i° (1j), ei, u’ (vw), ou; 

ending with a: ia, €'9, ue (a, 0°); 
fast?al;~au;~0i: 

16.2. | shall here collect the more important 
examples of words distinguished from one another by 
closely related sounds. These lists-in so far supplement 
the lists of homonyms given above in various places, as 
they show what pairs of homonyms would be created if 
distinctions were abolished that are now maintained; they 
thus demonstrate the force of resistance opposed to some 
of the sound changes one might imagine as happening in 
the future. A language can only tolerate a certain number 
of ambiguities arising from words of the same sound 
having different significations, and therefore the extent to 
which a language has utilised some phonetic distinction 
to keep words apart, has some influence in determining 
the direction of its sound changes. ‘‘In French, and still 
more in English, it is easy to enumerate long. lists of 
pairs_.of. words. differing from each other only by the 
presence or absence of voice in the last sound; there- 
fore, final [b] and [p], [d] and [t], [g] and [k] are kept 
rigidly apart; in German, on the other hand, there 
were very few such pairs, and thus nothing counter 
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balanced the natural tendency to unyoice final consonants.” 
(Cf. my remarks in Phonetische Grundfragen 1904, p. 174 ff.). 
An examination of the list of homonyms given in pre- 
vious sections will show that in very few cases was there 
much possibility for serious mistakes, and that often one 
of the two words was obsolete or obsolescent at the time 
their sounds coalesced. 

16.21. 1 shall give first lists of words distinguished 
by voiced and voiceless consonants. 

[b, p]: balm [ba‘m] palm. bare bear [be'o} pare pear. 
bath [bap] path .b be bee [bit] p pea. beach [bi't{] peach. 
beak [bik | peak pique. beer bier [bia] peer ier. bleed [bli'd| 
plead . blot [blot] plot. bound [baund] pound . bride [braid] 
pride . buy by [bai] pie — amble [embl] ample . crumble 
[krAmbl] crumple . rabid | reebid] rapid . cymbal [simbl] simple 
—cab [kb] cap . cub [kab] cup . hob [hob] hop . robe [roub} 
rope. 

[d, t|: dare [dea] tare tear. dear deer [dio| tear . die 
[dai] tie. do |du‘| too. doe dough [dou] toe. done dun [dan] 
ton tun. door [do] tore . down [daun] town . dry [drai] try. 
Dutch [datf] touch — ladder [leda] latter. meddle [med] 
metal mettle . ridden [ridn] 2written . sadder day [seeda dei] 
Saturday .udder [Ado] utter . wedded [wedid] wetted — add 
led] at. bad [bed] bat. bed [bed] bet . bud [bad] but butt 
cad [keed] cat. card [ka‘d] cart . feed [fi'd] feet . God [god] 
got. had [hed] hat . hard [had] hart heart . heed [hid] 
heat . intend [in'tend]| intent . knead need [ni'd] neat. lade 
laid [leid] late . lend [lend] lent . lid [lid] lit’. made maid 
{meid| mate . plod [plod] plot. ride [raid] right rite wright 
write. road rode [roud| rote wrote. sad [seed] sat. said [sed] 
set. senl [send] sent cent scent. side sighed [said] sight site . 
tend [tend] tent. tied [taid] tight. 

[g, k]: gain [gein] cane Cain. ghost [goust} coast. glad 
[gled| clad . glass [gla’s] class . goal [goul] coal. gold 
[gould] col? . yrain [grein] crane. grape | greip| crape . greed 
[grid] creed . yum [gim]| come — niggers [nigoz] niekers. 
younger [jAgga| younker — bag [beg] back . bug [bag] 
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buck . clog [klog] clock . dog [dog| dock . dug [dag] duck . frog 
[frog] frock. hog [hog] hock. ray [reg] rack. 

[v, f]: vail vale veil [veil] fail. vain vane vein [vein] 
fain fane feign. van [ven] fan. vary [veri] fairy . vast 
[va'st] fast. vault [vo(')it}] fault. veal [vil] feel. veer [vio] 
fear . very [veri] ferry . vetch [vet] fetch . vie [vai] fie.view 
[vju'] few. vile [vail] file. vine [vain] fine. viol [vaial| 
phial — believe [bili'v] belief. calve [ka'v] calf. five [faiv | 
fife. halve [ha‘v] half. leave [li'v] leaf lief. prove [pru'v| 
proof . save [seiv] safe. serve [sa'v| serf surf. 

[6, P|: thy [dai] thigh. — soothe [sud] sooth. 

[z, s|: zeal [zil] seal.z [zed] said — advise |od'vaiz| 
advice . dies [daiz]| dice. does sb doughs doze [douz| dose . ells 
[elz] else . excuse vb [iks'kju'z] excuse sh. eyes [aiz] ice. 
falls [fo'lz] false. fens [fenz] fence . hens [henz] hence . his 
[hiz] hiss. house vb [hauz] house sb. knees [nivz] niece . 
lies [laiz| lice. ones [wAnz] once . peas [pi'z] peace piece. 
pens [penz] pence. phase [feiz| face. seas sees seize [si‘2| 
cease. sins [sinz] since. spies |spaiz] spice. use vb [ju‘z] 
use sb. 

[dz, tf]: gin [dzin] chin. jest [d5est] chest . Jew [d5u | 
chew. — age [eidz] h. edge [edz] etch . large [la'dz] larch « 
ridge [ridz| rich. 

16.22. In the following examples the difference 
between, the two consonants depends on the position of 
the mouth. 

[v, w]: vail vale veil [veil] wale wail (whale) . vain vane 
vein [vein] wain. veal [vill] eveal (wheel) . vent [vent] went. 
verse [va's| worse. vest [vest] west. vile [vail] wile (hile) . 
vine [vain] wine (whine). 

[v, 6]: van [ven] than. vat [vet] that. vine [vain| 
thine . vie [vai] thy. 

[f, pb]: fie [tai] thigh. fief [fit] thief. fin [fin] thin. 
frst. [fa'st] thirst. fought [fot] thought . free [fri'] three. 
fresh [fref] thresh. fret [fret] threat. frilt [fril] thrill . fro 
[frou] throe throw — deaf {def} death. loaf [lout] loath 
[loup |]. 
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[d, z]: bathe |beid| bays. breathe [brid] breeze . clothe 
{kloud] close. scythe [said] sighs size. seethe [sid | seas sees. 

[p, s]: thick [pik| sick . thigh [pai] sigh . thill [pil] sit. 
thin [pin] sin . thing | pin | sing . thought [pot] sought . thumb 
[pam] some sum. thunder | pinda] sunder . forth fourth | to'p | 
force . tenth |tenp| tense . worth [wo'p| aworse. 

[s, J]: said [sed] shed. sake {seik] shake . sallow | selou | 
shallow . same [seim] shame. save [seiv]| shave. sea see {si'] 
she . seat [si't] shect. self [self] shelf. sell [sel] shell. sere 
|sio] sheer shear. sew so sow [sou] show. sift [sift] shift. 
sign [sain] shine. sin [sin] shin . sock [sok] shock. son sun 
[san] shun. soot [su()t] sait [s(j)u't] shoot [ fu't]. sort | sot] 
short . sot [sot] shot. soul [soul] shoal — ass [es] ash. lass 
[Jes] lash. mass [mes] mash. mess [mes] mesh . puss | pus] 
push. 

[dj, dz]: deuce [dju's] juive. dew due [dju'| Jez. 

[dr, dz]: dram |drem] jam. drew [dru'] Jew. drill 
[dril] gil? Jill . drove [drouv] Jove. drug | drag] jua. 

[tr, tf]: trace [treis] chase. train [trein] chain . trap 
[trep] chap . trip [trip] chip . true [tru’] chev. 

[n, n]: ban [ben] bang . done dun|dan] dung . fan [fen | 
fang . kin [kin] king . pan [pen] pang. ran [ren] rang . rin 
[ran] rung wrung . sin [sin] sing. son sun [san] sung. ton 
tun [tan] tongue. win [win] wing. But in other cases, [n] 
and [yn] may be used indifferently, 13.1. 

16.23. [f, tf]: share [feo] chair. sheaf [fit] chief. 
shear sheer | fia] cheer. sheep | {itp} cheap . sheet [it] cheat’: 
shin [fin] chin. ship [fip] chip. shoe [fur] chew —- ‘hash 
[heef] hatch. lash [lef] latch. mash [mef]}> match wash 
[wof] watch . wish [wif] witch Cwhich). 

16.24, In the corresponding lists’ of similar vORERE 
take first those distinctions which depend more’ or’ less 
purely on quantity. 

[i, it]: bid [bid] bead. bin [bin] bean (been). bit [bit] 
beat beet. chick [t{ik] cheek. dim [dim] deem din [din] 
dean. fill [fil] feel. fist’ [fist] feast. fit [fit] feat feet . hid 
[hid] heed. hill [hil] heal heel. hit [hit] heat’. ill [il] eel vis 
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[iz] ease. i [it] eat. knit [nit] neat. list [list] least . mid 
[mid] mead meed . mill | mit} meal. pill [pil] peal . pick [pik] 
peak pique pit [pit| peat. sick [sik] seek. sia [sin] scene 
seen. sit [sit] seat . still | stil] steal steel. wick | wik] weak 
week. 

[e, ei]: het [bet] bait bate. bread bred [bred] braid . den 
[den] Dane deign. edge |ed5| age. cil [el] ail ale. fell [fel] 
fail. hell [hel] hail hale . let |let| late. men [men] main 
mane .met [met] mate. pen [pen] pain pane.read red [red] 
raid. sell [sel] sail sale. tell |tel| tail tale. test [test] taste. 
well [wel] wail . west [west] waist waste. 

[e, a]: am [em] arm. bad [bed] bard. cant [kent] 
can't. cat [keet] cart. had [hed] hard . hat [het] hart heart. 
pat [pet] part. But in other cases, [ew] and [a'] are 
used indifferently in the same word, plant, etc., see 10.5 

[A, a']: busk [bask] bask . come [kAm] calm. cuff [kaf] 
calf . duck [dak] dark . huff [hat] half. hut [hat] hart heart. 
luck [14k] lark. some sum [ssm] psalm. 

[A, o°]: bud [bad] bird .bun [ban] burn . cull [kal] curl. 
Sun {fan} fern. gull [gl] girl. hut [hat] hurt. spun [span] 
spurn . stun [stan] stern. ton tun [tan] turn. 

fu, wi]: full [ful] fool. pull [pul] pool . wood would [wud | 
wooed, 

[9, 0°]: cod [kad] chord cord. cot [kot] caught court. fox 
[foks| forks Fawkes. God [god| gored . hock [hok] hawk. 
knot not [not] nought..nod [nod] gnawed . order [oda] order . 
rod [rod] roared . shot [fat] short. sod [sod] sword soared . 
spot. [spot] sport. wan [won] warn. 

16.25. In the following pairs the chief difference 
depends onthe distance between the tongue and the roof 
of the mouth. 

[i, e]: bidd [bil] bell delle . bit [bit] bet. bliss [blis] bless. 
did [did] dead. din [din] den. fill [fil] fell . flt [filt] felt . 
fin [fin]. fen. hill [hil] hell. him hymn [him] hem. kittle 
[kitl] Aettle.lid [lid] lead led. lift [lift] left. litter [lita] 
letter. middle [midl] meddle. pin [pin] pen. rid [rid] read 
red . sinned [sind] send. till [til] tell. 
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[e, we]: ate [et] at. bed [bed] bad bade. bet [bet] bat. 
head [hed] had. kettle [ketl] cattle . lead led [led] lad . lend 
[lend] land . men [men] man. merry { meri] marry . pen | pen] 
pan . send [send] sand. set | set]. sat. 

[io, eo]: dear deer [dio] dare. fear [fio] faire fare. 
peer pier [pio] pair pear.rear [rio] rare. tear tier [tia] 
tare tear. 

fur, ou]: blew blue [blu] blow. boon [bun] bone . boot 
[but | boat. choose {tfu'z] chose . cool [ku'l]| coal. crew {kru’| 
crow .do [du'] dough . doom [dum] dome. flew [flu] flow. 
fool [ful] foal. mood {mu'd] mode. moon [mun] moan. 
rood [ru'd] road rode. root [ru’t] rote wrote. shoe [ fu’ | 
show. soup [sup] soap. tomb [tu'm] tome. too [tu'] toc. 
whom [hu'm| home. 

[ei, ai]: ay [ei] aye eye I. bate [beit] bite. bay |bei| 
buy by . brain |brein] brine. claim [kleim] climb clime . Dane 
deign [dein] dine. day |dei] die dye. fail [feil| file . fate 
[feit] fight . freight [freit] fright . gay |gei| guy . hate | heit] 
height .hay [hei] high . lace [leis] lice . lain lane [lein| line. 
lame {leim] lime. late [leit] light . main mane [mein] mine . 
mate [meit] might mite. may May [mei] my.nay neigh 
[nei] nigh. nail [neil] Nile. pail pale [peil] pile. pain pane 
[pein] pine. pay [pei] pie. play [plei] ply . raid [reid] ride . 
rate [reit] right rite wright write. sane [sein] sign. say 
[sei] sigh . stale [steil] stile . tail tale [teil] tile . tame [teim] 
time . wail (whale) [weil] wile (while) . Qvay weigh) whey 
[(h)wei] why . wait weight [weit] wight (white). 

[ou, au]: beau bow [bou] bough bow. boat [bout] dout. 
coach [koutf] couch . crone [kroun] crown . dote [dout] doubt. 
drone [droun] drown. foal [foul] foul fowl . know no [nou] 
now. known [noun] noun. lower [louse] lowr. rose [rouz] 
rouse . rote wrote [rout] rout. row [rou] row. sew so sow 
[sou] sow . slow [slou] slough . though [dou] thou . tone [toun]} 
town. ; 


16.26. [2, A]: bad [bed] bud. badge [bed3] budge . 
cab [keb] cub. cap [kep] cup. carry [keri] curry. cat 
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[ket] cut.dam damn [dem| dumb. grat [net] nut. ham 
[hem] hum. Harry [heer] hurry . lack [lek] luck. mad [med] 
mud. ram [rem] rum. Note that in some verbs fe] and 
[A]-forms are used indifferently in the past tense (shrank 
shrunk, ete.), while in others they serve to. distinguish the 
past tense from the participle (drank drunk), see Mor- 
phology. 

[A, 9]: bug [bag] bog. bus buss [bas] boss. cub [kab] 
cob. cuff [kaf} cough. cut [kat] cot. done dun [dan] don. 
duck [dak] dock . dug [dag] dog . dull [dal] doll . fund [fsnd] 
fond . gun |gan] gone. gut [gat] got. hut [hat] hot . luck [lak] 
lock . lung [lan] long . nut [nat] not.one won [wan] wan. 
pump [pdAmp] pomp . rub [rub] rob . rung wrung [ray] 
wrong . rut [rat] rot. shun [fan] shone . shut [Jat] shot. 
suck [sk] sock . strung [strs-)] strong . sung [san] song . utter 
[Ata] otter. wonder [wanda] wander. But hovel, hover may 
be pronounced with [a] or [0]. 

[w, 9]: black [bleek} block . cad [ked] cod . cat [ket] 
cot. gnat [net] knot not.hap [hep] hop. pad [ped] pod. 
pat [pet] pot. sat [set] sot. tap [tep] top. 

[2°, 9°]: bird [bod] board bawd . curse {ko's] coarse 
course . firm [fom] form. heard [ha'd] hoard .word [wo'd] 
ward , work [wa'k] walk . worm {wo'm] warm. 

feo, a]: air e’er ere [eo]. are R bare bear [hea] bar. 
care [keo] car .mare mayer [me'o] mar. pair pear [peo] 
par . stare [ste'a] star. tare tear [tea] tar. | 

[ai, oi]:- buy by, [bai] boy Cuoy).. file [fail] foil . fine 
[fain] foin.isle [ail] oil. line Jain] loin. tile [tail] toil. 
vice. [vais] voice, 

{u, ju}: ado [o'du‘} adiew, coo {ku'] cue. do [du'} dew 
due... food [fwd] feud .moot [mut] mute . ooze [uz] use. 
pooh [pu'} pew. pool [pul] pule.. poor [pua] pure . soot 
[su()t] suit. [sat] . coho [au] Rew hue. But in. other 
cases both [u‘] and [ju] may be heard, 13.74f, 
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Quantity. 
16.31. Present English quantity has been specially — 
investigated by Sweet, who trusted his ear solely and 
has therefore arrived at relative indications only, and by 
E. A. Meyer (Englische Lautdauer, eine experimental- 
phonetische Untersuchung, Uppsala u. Leipzig 1903), who 
measured by means of instruments the quantity of a 
series of typical words in the pronunciation of two Eng- 
lishmen. The numbers I have given in the following 
paragraphs from Meyer, are hundredths of a second. 
Quantity is shown to be dependent on (1) historical length 
(but it must be remembered that many “long vowels” 
are now really diphthongs), (2) on the quality of the 
sound itself, (3) on its position, in a stressed or unstressed 
syllable, finally or medially, before a voiced or a voice- 
less sound, etc. 


16.32, The most important of the sound changes 
treated in previous chapters that have had influence on 
quantity after the beginning of the fifteenth century, are 
the - following: 

the giving up of the old distinction between a single 
and a double (long) consonant, 4.87, 

shortenings in unstressed syllables, ch. IX, e. g. |[a' 
bee 5 FB 

the loss of jc, x/, 10.1, 10.2, 

the development of /u/ befere /1/ with the change 
jau] > [o°], 10.3 f. 

the development of the new [a'] and [a'], 10.5ff., 

the weakening of /r/ and the changes /ar, er, ir, ur, 
orf [ayl oa" he WSO: 


16.33. With regard to consonants, I shall first give 
a table of the values arrived at by Meyer; the first three 
columns give the quantity in monosyllabics, the last two 
in disyllabics. 
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Finally 


Medially 


Initially , 
after a long|after a sbortfafter a longlafter a short 

yowel vowel yowel vowel 
p 8,0 10,2 
t fic) 49 
k 8,9 10.6 
b 6,2 7,1 
d a ARES 
7 7,3 8,7 
s 9,3 95 
v 4,9 48 
| be | 7,5 
m 7,91 86 


16.34. It will be seen from this that final conso. 
nants are longer after a short vowel, as in fit, hop, kiss, 
smash, well, man, big, give, is, than after a long vowel as 
in feet, chirp, course, harsh, wali, mane, league, aid, leave, 
knows. Sweet formulates this as the rule that monosyl- 
lables are always long, as either the vowel or the con- 
sonant is long. In disyllabics the figures given by Meyer 
show that a similar relation obtains, though the difference 
is on the whole less; it is important to notice that the 
length of consonants in this position, for instance the [d] 
of lady, ladder is considerably shorter than in monosyl- 
labics, as in laid, lad. 

16.35. A consonant before a final voiced consonant 
is considerably longer than before a voiceless consonant; 
the average duration of [],n] in build, felled, mend, pens 
is 19,4, but in built, meant, pence, tense it is only 12,2. 

16.361, Vowels, too, are longer before voiced final 
consonants than before the corresponding voiceless sounds; 
the difference according to Meyer amounts to 40 p. ct. 
This is particularly noticeable in the case of long vowels, 
as in the following pairs, where the notation [*] ‘long’ 
and [.] ‘half-long’ are of course approximative and indi- 
cate really ‘relatively longer and shorter’ only: 

Jespersen, Modern English Grammar. 29 
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bird |bo’d}—hurt [he.t] 
hard |ha‘d|—hart [ha.t] 
chord [koa'd|—caught, cowt [ko.t]. 
Thus also diphthongs: seize is roughly [siz], and cease 
[sis], more exactly [s1.iz] or [siz] and [sis]; raise is 
[reiz] or [reiz], but race is [reis]; code [ko.u.d] or 
[ko‘ud], but coat [kout]; use vb is [ju'z] and use sb is 
[ju.s] or more exactly [jv.u.z, ju‘uz] and [jvus]; in all 
these the movement is slower and especially the first 
element is longer before the voiced than before the 
voiceless sound. In the same manner eyes [aiz], 
cows [kauz], boys [boiz] with more dwelling on both 
or at any rate the first element than in ice [ais], house 
[haus], voice [vois], in which the whole movement is 
very rapid. Note also the slow and equable gliding in 
such combinations as joins, whined, cold [dzoinz, hwaind, 
kould], nearly [d3o.i.n.z, hwa.in.d, ko.u.l.d], as compared 
with the fast movements of joint, pint, colt [dzoint, paint, 
koult]. 
16.362. This distinction seems to be at least two 
hundred years old. The earliest hint of it I find in 
C1685, who pairs meet and need as short and long in the 
same manner as can and cast, cane and ken, weal and will, 
ete. The first, however, to observe the difference pretty 
clearly, in fact, so far as I know, Sweet's only predecessor 
in this field, is Elphinston, who says, in 1765, p. 14: 
“ow ... longer also, like oo, whether open or before a 
depressive [E’s name for voiced]: as in Aow, howl, loud, 
louder, than before a direct [i. e. voiceless]: as out, outer.” 
And on p. 12, where he speaks of oo: “This vowel, like 
the rest, is long when open: as woo, loo, coo, too; so before 
any liquid or depressive, these tending rather to leave 
than to close a vowel: as fool, woo’d, groove. Shortened 
therefore it must be before a direct: as hoop and boot; so 
in hooping, booty, ete. Short it is also before d in hood, 
wood, good, stood, with hooded, woody, etc.” And again, in 
1787, vol. I p. 148, this time with greater clearness with 
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regard to the last point: ‘“Somhwat shorter iz vocallity 
before a direct, dhan before a depressive clozer: dhe direct 
proovs apter to’ stop, dhe depressive to’ continue dhe 
sound ... dhe same vowel wil be longer in verb, dhan 
in anny oddher part ov speech. Close dhe noun, and 
cloze dhe verb; fop and fob, proof and proov, exemplity... 
food, longer dherfore, not onely dhan joot, but dhan hood, 
good, or stood.” 

16.37. Meyer has established the law, which is 
probably found in all languages and is, I think, a direct 
consequence of the greater movements of jaw, etc., neces- 
sary to proncunce low vowels, that the absolute duration 
of vowels bear a certain proportion to the degree of 
height; thus the average value for [u] is 13,3, for li] 
13,9, but for [2] 20,1, and for [we] 22,4; the correspond- 
ding figures for the long sounds are [i*] 20,1, [u'] 21,3, 
but [a*] and [9°] 29,2, and [0°] 29,8, an of them in the 
position before [p, t, k]. It will be cbserved that the 
“short” [ze] is even longer than the “long” [i']. This 
serves to explain the greater tendency to lengthen [a, °] 
than [i, uJ, see above 4.212, 4.52, 4.62, 4.722, 10.5, 
10.74 ff. Further it may often be observed that in words 
with low vowels, such as man, dog, God, the length which 
properly belongs to the final consonant, is either distri- 
buted equally on the vowel and the consonani, thus 
[me.n., do.g., go.d.], or is completely shifted on to the vowel, 
thus [mee‘n, do’g, god]. This is comparatively much less 
frequent with mid vowels, as in egg (though yes is often 
made [je’s, je’s] in a hesitating or reassuring answer), 
and probably it is never found in words with high vowels, 
such as give, full.—With regard to the shortness, and 
liability to disappearance, of [i, u] in other languages see 
Meillet,- Mém. Soc. Linguistique XV. 265. 

16.38, When other conditions are similar, a vowel 
is longer before a fticative than before a stop; thus the 
average length of [i] in this position is 17,3, of [u] 20,8, 
of [0] 23,2, and of [se] 28,1 (compare the figures given 
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in 16.37).—This may be the explanation of the tendency 
towards long [a’, 9°] before [f, p, s], see 10.58, 10.74 ff. 
—Before [1, m, n, n] the duration according to Meyer is 
the same as before voiceless fricatives. 

16.39. In disyllabics the vowel in the stressed syl- 
lable is decidedly shorter than in monosyllabics; Meyer 
has not examined trisyllabics, where we found an old 
tendency towards shortness (4.33, 4.71).—In an unstressed 
syllable, on the other hand, a vowel is longer than we 
should perhaps expect; the final [1] in giddy, lady, etc., 
is on an average 24,0, [9] in steamer, bitter, ete., 24,8; 
similarly syllabic [1] in cattle, etc., 21,8. Sweet had al- 
ready called attention to the length of the final [1] in 
pity, especially in an exclamation [wot 0 piti*]. It should 
be noticed that these final vowels have as a rule origin- 
ated in groups of more than one sound (-y < -ig, 
[0] <er) or in a long sound (pity << Chaucer's pi'tee, etc.). 
In connected speech, which Meyer has not investigated, 
these final vowels certainly are often shortened considerably. 
Meyer has not examined the shortenings in barbaric, 
authority, see 15.58, 15.83. 

American quantity in many respects deviates from the rules 
observed in England, see Grandgent, Neu. Sprachen II. 163 ff. The 
difference between long and short [ez], [a] (short {a] corresponding 
to Engl. {0]) and [&] has been examined by Tuttle who found the 
following figures (hundredths of a second) for his own pronunciation; 
{e'] passes 22, mannish 21, mashes 21, the man is 19, bad part 19: 
[w] passage 14, banish 14, gnashes 13, the ban is 12, bade part 12; 
[a] barring 22, calmer 21, ardor 22, cartage 19; [a] sorry 14, 
comma 12, odder 13, cottage 11; [8] daughter 23, taught it 23, 
taught so 20, cougher 21; |&] water 14, caught it 14, thought so 12, 
coffer, coffee 12. He says: “In the pronunciation that is most 
familiar to me, these differences are not only perfectly distinct, but 
are sometimes distinctive, as in bad — bade, halve — have, hand 
{noun) — hand (verb), band — banned, cougher — coffer, coughin’ 
— coffin, [nJaught (pronoun) — {n]aught (number), all so — also.” 


Syllable Construction. 


16.41. In aseries of sounds the listener has a feeling 
of just as many syllables as there are appreciable aug- 
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mentations of sonority as compared with surroundings of 
less sonorous sounds. The relatively most sonorous sound 
is the ‘top’ of a syllable and is said to be ‘syllabic’ in 
contradistinction to the surrounding ‘non-syllabic’ sounds. 
(Fonetik p. 525ff., Lehrb. d. Phon. p. 186 ff.). 

16.42. In English as in many other languages we 
have some syllables with one vowel, others with two or 
even three vowels, which then form diphthongs and triph- 
thongs, and finally some syllables without any vowel; in 
these a consonant becomes the top of the syllable. Thus 
we have syllabic [m] in bottom [botm] 6.23 and circum- 
stance [so*kmstans] 9.5, though [om] is here more com- 
mon; further in socialism [soufolizm], rhythm [ripm], etc. 
A syllabic [1] is found in able [eibl] etc. 6.21, and in 
devil [devl] etc. 9.61ff.; and a syllabic [n] in ridden 
[ridn] etc. 6.22, and in cousin [kAzn] etc. 9.51 ff. If some 
ending beginning with a vowel is added to a word ending 
in .a syllabic consonant, there is always a strong tendency 
to reduce the number of syllables by making [], n] non- 
syllabic, see 9.58 and 9.67. The corresponding process 
has taken place in the change [i-on] in opinion, etc. > 
[jon] 9.85.—The word particularly is often in rapid speech 
pronounced so as to contain between [k] and the final [i] 
only one protracted [1]-articulation, in which it is im- 
possible to decide the exact number of the syllables, 

16.43. Doubling or gemination of consonants is 
found if while a long consonant is pronounced there is a 
perceptible diminution of sonority followed by an increase 
in sonority which is felt to constitute the beginning of a 
new syllable. The old consonant doubling has disappeared 
long ago, 4.87, and. in a great many instances a double 
consonant is written which has undoubtedly always been 
pronounced single in English: manner (ME manere), annoy, 
announce, connect, annal, innovate, etc. A double consonant 
is now only found where two elements are placed together 
which are still felt as independent by the speech in- 
stinct, thus: 
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[nn] penknife [pennaif] or rather ['pennaif] . unnamed 
['sn'neimd] . weknown ['An'noun| . cleanness ['klinnis] . mean- 
ness ['mi‘nnis] . imate ['inneit], also ['ineit]; thus also 
others with in + 2: innervate, innocuous, etc. An emphatic 
cannot is [‘kennot], though with somewhat less of em- 
phasis it is ['keenot]. 

[mm]: home-made [‘hoummeid]. In imm- the ordinary 
pronunciation has only one |m]: immortal [i'mo‘tal] . im- 
moral [iimorol]. Some more bread is often made [samoa’ 
(a)'bred J. 

[Il]: il-tuck [‘i'lak] . ill-looking [‘il'lukin] . guileless 
['gailles, -lis]. In a few adverbs in 1 + ly a double 
consonant may be heard: wholly, solely, coolly [houlli, 
soulli, ku'lli], but in all the ordinary words only one [1] 
is pronounced: fully [fuli], beautifully [bju'tifuli, -fali], 
morally [moroli], cf. idly for idle + ly [aidli], etc., 7.84, 
9.67. In i+ 1 only one [1] is heard: «logical [i'lodzikl]. 

[ff]: half-full (ha‘fful]. But offal [ofal] is no more 
felt to be off + fall. 

[ss]: horse-stealer ['ho'ssti'la] . misstate ['missteit]. But 
Miss Saddler, Miss Stephens is often pronounced [misedle, 
misti'ynz]. 

[dd]: head-dress [‘hed'dres]. 

[kk]: book-case ['buk'keis]. 

Cf. also haplology 7.8. 

16.44. In the syllable structure we should also note 
the manner in which a vowel is connected with the follow- 
ing consonant. In English we have close contact—that 
is to say, the consonant rapidly cuts off the vowel at the 
moment of its greatest force—after a short stressed vowel, 
as in come [kAm], bet [bet], etc. Consequently we have 
no marked syllable boundary in such groups as coming 
[kAmin |. better [beto] . copy [kopi] . filthy [filpi] . enter [enta]. 
candle [keendl] . sister [sista]. It may be doubtful whether 
we have close or loose contact, when the long quantity 
of a final voiced consonant is completely or partly shifted 
on to the vowel, as mentioned in 16.37 (man, dog, 
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God). But an undoubtedly loose contact, here denoted 
by | , is found after long vowels and slow diphthongs, 
as in path [pa‘|p]. horse [ho'|s] . curl [ko'|l]. feel [fi'|l]. 
ail [eill] . move [mu'|y]. old [ould], as well as after an 
unstressed sylable before the stress: direct [dijrekt] . beset 
[bilset]. authority [o|poriti]. When we have loose contact, 
and the consonant is followed by a vowel, the syllable 
boundary will be felt to be before the consonant: father 
[fa*|da]. curly [ko'|li] . moving [mu‘|vin], etc. This is the 
reason why the syllable division is often at variance with 
the etymological jointing: wpon [o|pon], originally up + on. 
alone [alloun] . another [o|nAda} . enable [ilneibl] . within 
[wildin] . without [wildaut] . whenever [welneva] . whatever 
[wolteva] . whereas [we'|rez] . mistake [mi|steik]| . disaster 
[dilza‘sta]. dissolve [dilzalv] . not at all [notalto'l] . at home 
[olt(h)oum] . as if [olzif]. Cf. also some more 16.48. This 
explains also atone [o'toun], originally compound at + one, 
ME fat o'n!; the obsolete the tone, the tother << thet 
(= that) oon, thet other; surround, originally F sur-onder ‘over- 
flow’, was apprehended as a compound of round and con- . 
sequently had its signification modified; finally the cases of 
n-displacements mentioned in 2.426. 

16.5. With regard to stress see ch. V. 

Tone in English is not used to keep words distinct 
from one another, but only to modify the (emotional or 
logical) character or ‘expression’ of whole utterances. 
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References are to chapters and sections. 
wz is placed between ad and at; 


Index. 


6 between d and e; 


e, a be- 


tween e and f; n between n and 0; 9 between o and p; J between 


s and t; p between t and u; a between u and vy; 


Ja/ 3.3, alternates 
with /e/ 3.213, be- 
fore nasals in F 
words 3.216, 3.97, 
10.55, for  /au/ 
3.33; tendency to 
length 4.14, 4.62, 
16.37; shortened 
ja, 2] 3.31, 4.37, 
4.412; not leng- 
thened before /nd/ 
4.222; Ja] > Je'/, 
fei] 8.11, 8.138, 8.5, 


unstressed /a, a’/ 
9.14, 9.21; loss 
9.54, 9.64, 9.81, 
9.82, 9.93. 

{a] in the North 8.63; 
{a’] shortened 
15.53. 

fa‘, ao] 10.5, 10.6, 
13.2, 15.52; a>, 2] 
distinctive 16.24. 

a letter 3.3; aa 4.92; 
mute 9,54, 9.64, 
9.81, 9.82, 9.93. 

a =on 2.494, = of 
9.295-~ ==)..have 
9.584, 13.63. 

aja 2494, 9.215, 

a- 5.59. 

abaft 10.531 


abandon 10.555. 
abbot 9.221. 
abject 5.73. 


-able 4.66, 4.71, 5.66, 


9,211,,12:23. 
above 4.216. 
Abraham 13.66. 
abscission 12.31. 
absent 5.73. 


absolute 9.67, 13.73. 


absolution 6.64. 
absolve 6.64. 


abstract 5.73, 9.41. 


ac, -acal 5.66. 
acacia 12.22. 
accent 5.73. 
acceptable 5.66. 
access 5.55. 
accessary 9.77. 
accomplice 3.442. 
accomplish 3.442. 
accompt 7.71. 
accoutre 8.35, 
accuracy. 9.331. 
-ace 9.142. 


ache 2.322, 2.328, 


3.35. 
acknowledge 12.73. 
a-clock 9.225. 
acorn 9.41. 
acquaint 2,514. 
acquire 3.125. 
actual 12.41. 
actuary 12.41. 


3, after z. 


-acy 5.63. 

adagio 10.572. 

adder 2.426, 3.31. 

-ade 9.142, 10.571. 

adjective inflexion 
6.32. 

admirable 5.66. 

admiral 14.21. 

advance 10.554, 
14.21. 


advantage 10.552, 
14.21. 
adventure5.64,14.21. 


adverbs 6.33. 

advertisement 5.64. 

advice 14.21. 

(x] 8.63, 15.33 
distinctive 16.24-ff. 

z letter 15.13. 

/ei/ 3.61, 11.3. 

zon 9.42. 

aerate 15.23. 

aerie 15.23. 

aeronaut 15.23. 

affix 5.73. 

afford 7.21, 13.36. 

aft 10.531. 

after 10.531. 

afternoon 5.42. 

again, against 4.312, 
7.64. 

-age 9.141. 

aghast 10.542. 

agnostic 12.73. 


ah 10.56, 13.23. 

aha 10.56. 

[ai] 8.21, 15.91; for 
[oi] 11.5; [ai, ei] 
distinctive 16.25, 
{ai, 01] distinctive 
16.26; [aia] 13.38. 

ai, ay 3.61, 9.31. 

ain't 7.79, 10.552, 
10.69. 

aisle 2.713. 

aitch 3.35. 

ajar 6.41, 6.8. 

akimbo 2.412. 

-al 5.62, 5.66, 9.211, 
9.63. 

alabaster 10.542. 

alarum 9.78. 

alas 10.54. 

Albans 10.35. 

Albany 10.36. 

Albemarle 10.36. 

Albert 10.36. 

Albion 10.36. 

album 10.36. 

Alexander 6.7, 
10,555. 

Alford 10.36. 

Alfred 9.111, 10.36. 

algebra 10.36. 

alive 6.31, 9.96. 

all 10.45, spelt al- 
4.93. 

allegiance 12.55. 

Alien 9.52. 

ally 5.59, 5.73. 

almanac 10.432. 

almond 10.521. 

almoner 10.521. 

almost 10.432. 

alms 10.521. 

almug 10.432. 

Alnwick 7.1, 7.32. 

alone 5.311, 11.21, 
16.44. 

along 2.429. 

alphabet 10.36. 

Alps 10.36. 

already 10.452. 

also 2.515, 10.45, 
10.72. 


Index. 


altar 10.481. 

altercate 10.36. 

alternate 5.74, 10.36. 

altitude 10.36. 

Altrincham 2.429. 

always 9.31. 

am 9/215, 10.551- 

amaranth 14.62. 

amateur 15.42. 

ambition 9.214. 

ambush 5.73, 11.66. 

amen 10.56. 

amidst 7.64. 

among 3.43, 5.41. 

amongst 3.43, 7.64. 

ample 10.551. 

amuck 9.96. 

an 2.424, 9.215. 

-an 9.211. 

analogy, preservative 
or preventive 1.7. 

analphabetic system 

-ance 5.64, 9.211. 

ancestor 9.72, 10.554. 

ancient 3.37, 7.62, 
12.22: 

Ancrene Riwle, rule 
for f and v 2.538. 

and 7.55. 9.215; nice 
and warm 2.428. 

-and 9.211, 

-ane 9,142. 

anemone 8.31. 

angel 3.37. 

anger 7.54. 

angry 7.54. 

annihilate 13.66. 

annually 9.89. 


answer 3.97, 7.32, 
10.554. 

ant 2.422, 10.552. 

an’t 10.69. 


-ant 5.64, 9.211. 

anthem 2.412. 2.622, 
14.42, 

Anthony 2.622,7.242. 

antic, antique 5.54, 
8.33, 10.552. 

anxiety 6.7, 
9. 


2.74, 
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anxious 6.7, 7.74, 
12.22. 

any 3.213, 4.322, 
-body 9.223. 


aphesis 9.95. 
apophthegm 2.542, 
0. 


apostasy 6.67, 

apostrophe 5.63, 8.31. 

apothecary 2.622, 
7.242. 

apparent 4.54. 

appropriate 5.74. 

April 9.61. 

apron 2.426, 4.74, | 
O75: 

apropos 14.72, 15.7. 

/ar/ 13.22, 13.24. 

-ar 5.56, 5.66. 

Arabian 9.86. 

arbour 6.41. 

archbishopric 5.312. 

are 4.432. 

area 9.211. 

aristocrat 5.62. 

Arkansas 14.72. 

Arminger 2.429. 

armour 9.333 

arn’t 10.552, 10.69. 

arrant 6.42. 

artisan 5.8, 6.67. 

artist(e) 8.33. 

artistic 15.53. 

-ary 9.77. 

as 2.515, 2.813, 6.63, 
9.215. 

ashen 9.52. 

Ash Wednesday 
5.312. 

Asia 12.22. 

Asiatic 12.24. 

ask 2.324, 
asked 7.74. 

askance 10,554. 

askaunt 10.553. 

asp 10.544. 

aspect 5.73. 

aspen 9.52. 

ass 10.541, 13.26. 

assault 10.481, 10.72- 


10.543, 
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assibilation 12.2— 
12D: 

assiduous 12.52. 

assign 5.73. 

assimilations 2.412, 
2.414, 2.422, 2.532, 


2.718, 6.91, 7 pas- 


sim,~9.5 ff., 2 9:91, 
10.1, 10.2, 10.4, 
10.71,10.9, 12.2 ff, , 
125651 (122%, 12.8; 
1D.1O ASO. 1315; 
13.6. 

associate 5.74, 9.88. 

association 12.24. 

assoilzie 2.312. 

assume 13.74. 

assure 6.66, 12.25. 

asthma 7.736. 

astonish 3.442. 

astound 7.61. 

astrolabe 10.54. 

asunder 6.66. 

at 9.215, for at te, at 
the 6.36. 

at an end 2 624. 

-ate 5.57, 5.62, 9.141. 

atone 11.21, 16.44. 

Atterbury 2.624, 

attribute. 5.74. 

/au/ 3.33, 3.37, 3.91, 
10.32, 10.55, 10.6, 
ON 

[au] 8.22, 15.92. 

Auchinleck 10.22. 

audacity 15.83. 

audience 9.86. 

{auo] 13.38. 

auger 2.426, 2.535 
972. 

aught 3.63, 3.93. 

augment 5.73. 

august 5.73, 5.75. 

aunt 2.422, 10.553. 

Australia 15.83. 

author 7.241. 

authority 7,241, 
15.83. 

autumn 7.4, 


> 


autumnal 7.4, 15.83. 


avail 9.97. 


Index. 


avalanche 14.43. 
avaunt 10.553. 
avoirdupois 9.32. 
aw 3.9. 

awfully 9.65. 
axiom 9.86, 12.22. 
ay 15.91. 

aye 15.91. 

azure 4.723, 12.31. 


/b/2.11,inserted 2.11,, 


instead of /p/ 2.11. 
{b] 14.11; [b, p] di- 
stinctive 16.21. 

b mute 2.11, 7.51; 
bb 4.94, 4.96. 
babe 3.37. 


! bachelor 9.72. 


back 9.96. 
‘back vowels in weak 
syllables 9.2. 
badinage 14.73. 
bailiff 2.534, 6.52. 
balcony 5.63. 
bald 10.45. 
baldric 10.482 
Balfour 10.36. 
balk 10.41. 
ball 10.45. 
ballet 15.22. 
balm 3.96, 
10.521. 
Baltic 10.72. 
Baltimore 10.72. 
| banana 10.573. 
band 10.555. 
bank 8.62. 
banquet 7.54. 
bantling 12.75. 
baptism 2.713. 
baptize 5.64. 
Barbados 10.573. 
barbaric 15.53. 
barbarous 9.76. 
bark 6.41. 
barm. 6.41. 
barn 6.41, 7.85. 
barracks 9.143. 
barrel 9.75. 
barren 9.53, 9.75. 


10.43, 


barrier 4.723. 

barrow 6.41. 

bash 9.96. 

basin 9.51. 

bask 10.543. 

basket 9.111, 10.543. 

basque 10.543. 

basrelief 14.72. 

bass 7.79, 10.541. 

bastard 10.542. 

bate 9.96. 

bath 10.533, 10.6. 

battle 9.63. 

bay 3.617. 

bdellium 7.9. 

be 4.431, 6.13, 9.82. 

be- 9.13. 

beacon 9.552. 

Beaconsfield 4.36. 

bead 8.412. 

bear 11.76. 

beard 13.34. 

beastly 7.733. 

beat 8.412. 

Beatrice 13.39. 

beau 2.816, 8.43 
beauty, Beaumont 
and other names 
3.83. 

Beauchamp 
9.332. 

Beauclere 8.43. 

Beaulieu 9.332. 

Beaumont 8.43. 

because 15.81. 

Bedlam 7.25. 

bedridden 2.427. 

been 4.431, 8.32. 

beggar 6.44. 

behalf 10.52. 

behaviour 9.86. 

being 9.812. 

belch 7.732. 

belief 6.92. 

belive 6.31. 

bellows 6.91. 

bench 7.731. 

beneath 6.92, 

benefit 9.31. 

benign, benignity 
2.315. 


7.51, 


benison 6.67. 
Bentham 13.65. 
bequeath 6.92. 
Berkeley 6.41. 
Berkshire 6.41. 
Berlin 5.35. 
Bermudas 7.26. 
berth 6.46. 
Berwick 7.32. 
beside 6.66. 

bet 9.96. 

Bethnal 7.26. 
betroth 6.92. 
betwixt 7.64, 

bid 3.115. 

bijou 14.73, 15.62. 
biliment 9.96. 
hillet-doux 15.62. 
biography 4.86. 
biology 4.86. 
biscuit 9.332. 
blackberries 5.74. 
blackbird 5.35. 
blackguard 7.87. 
blackmail 5.72. 
blanch 10,557. 
Blanche 10.557. 
blancmange 14.43. 
bland, -ish 10.555. 
blaspheme 10.545. 
blast 10.542. 
bleak 3.234. 

blew 3.818, 13.72. 
blithe 6.92. 

blood 11.64. 
blouse 8.35. 

blue 3.813, 13.72. 
boa 13.39. 

boar 13.351. 
board 13.351. 
boatswain 7.32, 9.53. 
bodice 6.91. 
bodkin 9.91. 

body 4.218. 

boil 11.54. 

bold 10.45. 
Boleyn 11.66. 
Bolingbroke 11.66. 
bolster 10.33, 10.45. 
bolt 10.451. 
bomb, bombard 


bomhast 3.442. 

bonfire 4.39. 

bonnet 3.442. 

book 11.68. 

booth 6.92. 

born(e) 13.353. 

-borough 9,222. 

bosom 4.321, 11.67. 

boson 9.552. 

both 6.92. 

Bothwell 7.32. 

bottle 9.63. 

boudoir 15.62. 

bough 3.46, 10.25. 

bought 10.73. 

boulder 10.33. 

Boulogne 2.423. 

bound 3.45, 7.61. 

bouquet 14.22, 15.22. 

bourn 13.36. 

bow 3.49. 

bowl 10.33. 

boy 12.64. 

Brad- 4.37. 

Brahma 10.573. 

branch 10.557. 

brandish 10.555. 

brasier 12.31. 

brass 10.541. 

brazen 14.72. 

brava 10.572. 

bravado 10.572. 

bravo 10.572. 

bread 8.412. 

bread and 
14.41. 

break 11.75. 

breakfast 4.36, 5.37, 
9.212. 

breast 8.412. 

breath 8.419. 

breathless 14.62. 

breech(es) 8.32. 

breeze 8.33. 

brethren 4.312, 9.78. 

Brighton 9.551, 

brimstone 4.412, 
14.41. 

brisk 3.112. 


butter 
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bristle 7.733. 

Bristol 10.484. 

Britain 9.53. 

broach 3.54, 8.42. 

broad 10.81. 

Bromwich 6.8, 7.32. 

bronchia, -chitis 
13.16. 

brooch 3.54, 8.49. 

brood 11.67. 

brook 6.27, 11.68. 

broom 11.69. 

broth 10.75, 10.81. 

brother 11.64. 

Brough 19.23. 

Brougham 8.23, 
10.25, 13.63. 

brought 10.73. 

Broughton 10.73. 

Brummagem 2.429, 
6.8. 

buckram 9.414. 

build 3.131, 4.222. 

bulb 11.66. 

bull 11.66. 

bullet 11.66. 

bulletin 11.66. 

bullion 11.66. 

bullock 9.221, 11.66. 

Bullokar 1.42, 2.536. 

bully 11.66. 

bulrush 11.66. 

bulwark 11.66. 

Bulwer 11.66. 

buoy 12.64. 

burden 7.21. 

bureau 8.43. 

burthen 7.21. 

bury 3.131. 

bush 11.66. 

bushel 11.66. 

bust 7.79. 

bustle 7.733. 

busy 3.131. 

business, — busyness 
3.138, 6.62, 9.91. 

but 6.12. 9.225. 

butcher 11.66. 

butler 9.67. 

Butler 1.42. 

buxom 2.324, 
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buy 3.131. 

[bw] 12.64, 

by 4.431. 

by and by 14.41. 


/e/ sound 2,92, lost 
10.1. 

c letter 2.722, e- and 
ch- 2.323, c and k, 
q 2.326, ck-4,93. 

cab 8.62. 

cabal 10.35. 

cabbage 6.8. 

caitiff 6.52. 

Calabria 9.86. 

Calais 9.31. 

calisthenics 2.624, 

calf 10.523. 

calk, caulk 2.816, 
10.32. 10.41. 

calk(in) 10.41. 

calm 10.521. 

Calne 10.452. 

calve, -s 10.522. 

Cambria 9.86. 

cambric 3.37, 3.991. 

camp 10.551. 

campaign 9.214, 
10.551. 

Campbell 7.87. 

can 9.215. 

canal 10.35. 

candid 10.555. 

cant 10.552. 

can’t 10.552, 10.69. 

cantata 10.572. 

canteen 8.33. 

Canterbury 2.515, 
3.97 additions,9.76. 

caoutchouc 15.92, 

capercailzie 2.312. 

capitalist 5.66. 

caprice 8.33. 

captain 9.53, 9.91. 

captive 5.73. 

card 2.913. 

career 9.79, 

carfax 9.221. 

caricature 5.64, 9.331, 
12.41. 


Index. 


Carlisle 2.713, 5.35. 

Carlyle 5.35. 

carol 9.66. 

carriage 8.62, 9.813. 

carritch 12.13. 

cartouche 14.74. 

cartridge 6.8. 

carve 6.41. 

cascade 10.543. 

case 2,722. 

cases, different de- 
velopments in, 
4.917, 4.218, 4.321. 

cashier 9.41. 

cask 10.543. 

casket 10.543. 

cassia 12.22. 

Cassius 12.22. 

cast 10.542. 

caste 10.542, 

caster 2.746, 

castle 7.733, 10.542. 

castor 10.542. 

casual 12.31. 

5.63 


catch 2.323, 2.744, 
8.62. 

eater 9.96. 

Catherine 7.241. 

Catholic 2.622, 
10.538. 

cauldron 10.482. 

caulk 10.32, 10.41. 

causality 15.83. 

Cavendish 2.532, 

Caxton 2.314. 

cement 5.73. 

centre 6.24. 

century 12.41, 

ceremony 9.92. 

certain 9.53. 

-cester 2.746. 

Che== ieee 
[tf] 2.74. 

chs ==. ich; 1 9.745, 

chafe 3.37. 

chaff 10.531. 

chaffer 2.541, 3.602. 

chagrin 8.33, 14.74. 

chainwale 7.32. 


chaise 14.74. 
chaldron 10,482. 
chalk 10.41. 
Chalmers 10.47. 
chamade 14.74. 
chamber 3.37, 3.98, 
3.991. 
chamberlain 9.53. 
chamois 14.72. 
champ 10,551. 
champagne 2.423, 
14.74. 


champaign 14.74. 
champignon 14.74. 
champion 10.551. 
chance 10.554. 
chandelier 14.74. 
chandler 10.555. 
change 3.37, 3.991. 
channel 7.32. 

chant 10.552. 

chaos 9.42. 

chaotic 4.86. 
chaperon 14.74, 15.7. 
chapman 3.602. 
chapter 9.91. 

char 6.41. 

character 9.143. 
charade 14.74, 
chariot 4.721. 
charity 9.92. 
charlatan 14.74. 
Charlemagne 14.74. 
Charlie 14.74. 
charlock 6.41. 
Charlotte 14,74. 
chase 2.323. . 
chastise 5.64. 
chateau 14.74, 15.7. 
Chatham 13.63. 
Chaucer, rimes 1.32. 
chauvinism 14.74, 
cheap -3.602. 

check, cheque 2.327. 
cheerful -4.36. 
cheesecake 4.35, 4.36. 
chef 14.74. 
Chelmsford 7.78. 
Cheltenham. 13.63. 
chemise 8.33, 14.74. 
| chemisette 14.74. 


chemist 8.61. 
chenille 14.74. 
chervil 6.46. 
Cherwell 6.41. 
-chester 2.746. 
chestnut 7.734, 9.58. 
chevalier 14.74. 
chew 3.602, 13.76. 
chic 14.74. 
Chicago 10.573,14.74. 
chicane 14.74, 
chicken 9.52. 
chiffon 14.74. 
cnild, children 4.291, 
9.75, 14.81. 
chimney 9.58. 
Chinese 5.35. 
chirography 4.86. 
Chiswick 7.32. 
chivalry 14.74. 
choir 2.514, 3.125. 
choke 3.602. 
Cholmondeley 7.78, 
9.91. 
choose 3.602. 
cborister 3.125. 
chough 10.23. 
chrisme 2.713. 
Christ 4.52. 
christen, -dom 4.311, 
7.734. 
Christian 19.41. 
Christianity 12.43. 
Christmas 4.35, 7.736, 
9.212. 
church 11.14. 
churn 11.14. 
chuse 3.602. 
-cial 12:99: 
-ciate 12.23. 
cider 2.212. 
Cincinnati 10.573. 
cinder 2.722. 
-cious 12.22. 
circumstance 9.5, 
circumspect 5.74. 
circumvent 14.41. 
Cirencester 7.79. 
citron 9.75. 
civil 9.61. 
civilization 4.86. 
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clad 3.31, 4.313. 
clamp 10.551. 
Clapham 13.63. 
clarion 4.71. 
clasp 10.544. 
class 10.541. 
classic 10,54. 
claw 9.96. 
cleanly, cleanse 4.312. 
cleave 3.245. 
clerk 6.41. 
clew 3.818. 
clift 7.65. 
climb 4,221, 7.51. 
cloth 10.75, 10.81, 
clothes 7.76, 
clough 10.95. 
cloy 9.96. 
clue 3.818, 13.72. 
coarse 3.54, 13.351. 
cobweb 2.11. 
Cockburn 7.74, 
cockle 9.61. 
cockswain 7.32. 
coffee 10.74. 
Colchester 7.732. 
coldblooded 7.72. 
collar 10.34. 
colleague 5.73. 
collect 5.73. 
collegian 12.55. 
colloquial 9.86, 
Colman 10.44. 
Colmes 10.44, 
Colnebrook 10.452, 
Cologne 2.423, 
colonel 2.825, 9,91. 
Colquhoun 7,35. 
colt 10.451. 
column 7.4. 
com- 5.59, 9.994, 
comb 7.51. 
combat 3.442. 
comely 3.42. 
comfort 14.41, 
comfrey 3.442. 
command 10.555. 
commendable 5.66. 
comment 5.73. 
commerce 5.73. 
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commissionaire 
12.92, 
common 3.442. 
commune 4.73. 
compact 5.73, 5.75. 
comparable 5.66. 
comparatives, quan- 
tity 4.222, 4.323. 
comparison 6.67. 
compatible 5 66. 
compensate 5.62. 
complaisant 5.8, 
10.552. 
complement 9.12. 
complete 5.53. 
complex 5.73. 
compliment 5.74. 
complot 5.73. . 
comport 5.73. 
composure 12.31. 
compound 5.73, 7.61. 
compounds, quantity 
in first part 4.34 ff., 
in second part 4.4, 
stress 5 passim, 
value-stress 5.22 ff., 
unity-stress 5.31, 
level stress 5.33, 
rhythmic stress 5.4. 
compress 5.73. 
compter 2.422, 7.71. 
comptro} 2.422. 
computable 5.66. 
comrade 3.442, 9,142. 
5.59, 9.224, 


concentrate 5.62. 
concert 5.73. 
concord 5,73. 
concrete 5.73. 
condemn 7.4. 
conduct 5.73. 
conduit 9.332. 
confect 5.73. 
confessor 5.66. 
confidant 5 8, 10.552. 
confine 5.73. 
confiscate 5.62. 
conflict 5.73. 
congress 5.73. 
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conjunction 7.74, 
conjurer, -or 5.66. 
connoisseur 9.32, 
15.42. 
conquer 3.442, 7.32. 
conquest 3.442, 7.32. 
conscience 12.22. 
conscientious 12.24. 
conscript 5.73. 
conserve 5.73. 
consonants, ch, II, 
XIV; long or doub- 
led 4.87, 4.93 f., 
16.35, 16.43; con- 
sonant groups ch. 
vil. 


consort 3.73. 
constable 3.442. 
construe 9.75. 
consult 5.73. 
consummate 5.74. 
consumption 7.71. 
contact, close and 
loose 16.44. 
contagion 12.55. 
contemplate 5.62. 
contempt 7.71. 
contents 5.59, 
contest 5.73. 
contract 5.73. 
contrary 3.442, 5.59. 
contrast 5.73, 9.41, 
10.542. 
contrast-stress 5.24, 
5.302 0.008 
contributary 9.77. 
contribute 5.74, 
contrite 5.53. 
contrive 3.125. 
control 2.422. 
convent 5.73. 
conversant 5.64, 
converse 5.73. 
convert 5.73. 
convict 5.73, 7.739. 
convoy 5.73. 
cony 3.449. 
cook 11.68. 
coop 8.23. 
cooper 8.23. 
cope 2.816. 


Index. 


copse 9.91. 

cor- 9.224, 

cordial 12.51. 

cormorant 7.62. 

coronel 2.825. 

corps 14.12, 14.72. 

correct 9.79. 

correlate 5.74. 

cost 10.76. 

costume 5.73. 

Cotswold 7.32. 

cough 10.24, 10.74. 

could 10.453, 11.67. 

coulter 10.33. 

council 9.63. 

counsel 9.63. 

count 2.499. 

counter- 5.74, 

counterbalance 5.74. 

countercharge 5.74. 

counterfeit 9.31. 

countermand 10.558. 

counterpane 9.142. 

eountree 5.56. 

coup 8.35, 14.12. 

course 3.54, 13.36. 

court 13.351, 13.36. 

courteous 3.441, 
12.41, 

courtesy 3,441, 6,67, 
9.91. 


court martial 5.74. 
cousin 9.51. 
coverlet 9,111. 
covetious 9.83. 
Cowper 8.23. 

cox 7.32. 

coxcomb 2.326. 
coxwain 2.326, 7.32. 
cozen 9.51. 

craft 10.531. 

cram 10.551. 

crape 8.53. 

eraunch 10.558. 
creature 9.93, 12.41, 
creek 4.214. 

crevice 9.142. 

crew 13.71. 

crimson 9,552, 9,91, 
criss-cross 4.35. 


critic, critique 2.326, 
8.33. 

croft 10.74. 

crone 2,493. 

crooked 11.68. 

croquet 14.32. 

cross 10.76, 10.81. 

croup(e) 8.23. 

crown 5.59, 9.79. 

crowner 9.79. 

crude 13.71. 

crumb 7.51, 8.24. 

ctenoid 14.32. 

cuckold 11.66. 

cuckoo 11.66. 

cuirass 10.541. 

cull 3.444. 

cullender 2.429. 

cup and saucer 14.41. 

cupboard 4.412, 7.87, 
9.291. 

cure 13.37. 

curfew 2.532, 3.824. 

curiosity 13.37. 

curious 9.221, 13.37. 

currant 7.62. 

currish 13,29. 

curtail 5.73, 

curtain 9.53. 

curtsy 6.67, 9.91. 

curvet 5.73. 

cushion 9.552, 9.553, 
11.67. 

‘cute 9.96. 

cutlet 3.443. 

-cy 5.63. 

cymbal 9.64. 

ezar 14.71. 


/d/2.21, inserted 2.212, 
for /t/ 2.213, /d/ 
and /d/ 7.2: [d] 
14.21; [d] distine- 
tive 16.21. 

d 2.21, dg 2.732, dd 
4.94, d mute 7.72, 
7.81. 

dace 7.79. 

daft 10.531. 

daisy 3.611, 4,411 


Dalziel 2.319. 
dam 4.432, 10.551. 
damask 5.73. 
dame 4.432. 
dame, -dam 4.411, 


damn 10.551, 10.552. 


damsel 9.91. 
dance 10,554, 
dandilion 10.535. 
danger 3.37, 3.991. 
daren’t 7.72. 
dare say 7.79. 
dark 6.41. 
darling 6.41. 
darn 6.41. 
darned 10.532. 
Dartmouth 6.41. 
dastard 10.542. 
dative case 6.31. 
daub 3.96, 3.98. 


daughter 10.22, 10.73. 


daunt 10.553. 
Daventry 2.539. 
-day 9.31. 

de- 5.59, 9.13. 
dead 8.419. 
deaf 8.412. 
dear 3.244, 
deaith 6.46. 
death 8.412. 
deathly 14.62, 


debauch 8.43, 14.74. 


débris 14.72. 

debit 14.11 

decade 9.1492, 
decant 10,552, 
deceive 3.232, 
December 6.65. 
decompound 45.74. 
decrease 5.73. 
defalecate 5.62. 
(lefinite 5.67. 

deign 2.423. 
delight 1.31, 10.13. 
delivery 9.76. 
demand 10.55), 
demesne 2.715. 
demonstrable 5.66. 
demonstrate 5.62. 
demonstrative 5.65. 
demur 3,824, 


Index. 


denshire, Devonshire 
2.532. 

depositary 9.77. 

depot 14.22, 

Deptford 14.21. 

depth 14.11. 

depurate 5.62. 

depute 5.73. 

Derby 6.41. 

Derwent 7.32. 

des- 9.13. 

descant 5.73, 10.552. 

desert 5.73. 

design 6,64, 

desperate 9.76. 

dessay 11.35. 

dessert 6.64. 

detail 5.73, 

detestable 5.66. 


; deuced 13.75. 


deviate 9.88. 


devil 9.532, 4.321, 
9.61. 

devilish 9.67. 

di- 4.86. 


diadem 9.42. 
diagnosis 12.73. 
dialect 9.42. 


| dialogue 9.42. 


diamond 9.93. 

diaphragm 7.9. 

dice 6.61. 

dictate 5.57. 

die 3.138. 

diet 9.111. 

difference 9.76. 

differentiations in 
spelling 3.49, 3.54, 
3,61, 3.818, 4.97, ete. 

digest 4.86, 5.73. 

digestion 12.41. 

digression 4.86. 

dilute 4.86. 

diphtheria 14.12. 

diphthong 2.542. 

diphthongs, OF 3.60, 
ModE 3.61 ff., in 
weak syilables 9.3, 
in'PE. 15.13, 15.15, 
1.22515 235 1552 


15,62, 15.64, 15.7, | 
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15.82, 15.9; slow 
diphthongs 11.4; 
what is meant by 
d. in old books 
1.43; diphthongi- 
zing of ji, u/ > 
jai, au] 81, 8.2; 
Ore fasiro}/>=s(el, 
ou] 11.4, of [i, a] 
11.45. 

direct 4.86. 

dirge 9.91. 

dis- 5.59, 6.64, 9.13. 

disaster 10.542, 

discard 2.213. 

discern 6.64. 

disclosure 12.31. 

discord 5.73. 

discount 5.73. 

disdain 2.423. 

dislike 5.72. 

dispatch 9.13. 

disputable 5.66. 

dissociation 12.24. 

dissoluble 5.66. 

dissolve 6.64. 

distaff 10.53. 

distinct 7.74. 

distinction 7.74. 

distinctive sounds 
16.2. 

disyllabics, quantity 
4,53 ff., stress 5.53 ff. 

divel 8.61. 

divers, -e 5,54. 

divest 4.86. 

[dj, dz] distinctive 
16.22. 

docile 4.53. 

does 11.64. 

doff 9.82, 10.74. 

doll 10.35. 

dolour 4.58. 

-dom 4.42, 9.221. 

domicile 5.74. 

don 9.89. 

-don 4.412. 

done 11.64. 

don’t 7.77. 

don’t believe 14.41. 

door 4,216, 13.36. 
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doorstep 9.41. 

Dorothy 7.243. 

Dorset 9.111. 

dost 11.64. 

doth 11.64. 

doubling of vowels 
4.92, of consonants 
4.87, 4.93 ff., 16.43. 

doubt 14.11. 

douceur 15.42. 

douche 14,74. 

Dougal 8.27. 

dough 10.25, 

doughty 10.26, 

dour 8.27. 

dout 9.82. 

dove 8 24. 

down 9.96. 

downhill 5.42. 

downright 5.42. 

downstairs 5.42. 

dowry 9.91. 

dozen 9.53. 

/dr/ > /dr/ 7.23. 

[dr, dz] distinctive 
16.22. 


drachm 7.9. 

draff 10.531. 

draft 7.65, 
10.531. 

dram 10.531. 

drama 9.211, 10.57. 

dramatist 4.71. 

draught 10.22, 10.531. 

dreary 3.244. 

droll 10.46. 

dromedary 3.442. 

droop 8.23. 

dropsy 9.91. 

dross 10.76. 

drought, drouth 
2.624, 10.26. 

drownd 7.61. 

drunk, drunken 
2.428. 

drunken people 


10.22, 


ducat 9.141, 
due 13.75. 
duff 10.25. 
Dulwich 7.32. 


Index. 


dumb 4.222, 7.51. 
dumb-bells 9.41. 
Dunelm 7.78. 
dup 9.82. 
Durham 13.64. 
during 13.37. 
Dutch 3.42. 
duteous 12.41. 
dwarf 6.41, 
10.91. 
dye 3.138. 
/dz/ 2.73, [dz] 14,73, 
distinctive 16.21. 
/6/ 2.61, lost 2.612, 
in OF 2.623, /6/ 
and /d/ 7.2, in 
pronouns 6.53, 
finally 6.93; > [v] 
13.9; [0] 14.61, [6] 
distinctive 16.21, 
16.22. 


10.22, 


/e/ 3.2. short 3.21, 
Kentish 3.212, 
alternates with /a/ 
3.213, unstressed 
3.214, 6.1 ff.; /e:/ 
3.22; /e/ not leng- 
thened before /nd/ 
4.229; loss of /e/ 
6.1ff., 9.52, 9.69, 
9.76, 9.93; /e/ re- 
tained 9.92; /e'/> 
fi] 8.11 ff., 8.31ff.; 
weak /e/ >_ [i] 
9.11 ff.; /er/ > /ar/ 
6.4; [e] 15.21; fe] 
distinctive 16.24, 
16.25, 

letter 3.2, in Eng- 
land ete. 3.113, in 
pretty 3.114; e, ee, 
ei, ie, ea 3.24, 
8.14, ee 4.92; e 
mute 6,1 ff., un- 
historical 6.27. 

ea 3.249f., 8.14. 

ear 13.332. 

earl 6.46. 

early 6.46. 


@ 


| earn 6.46. 

earnest 6.46, 7.64. 
earth 6.46, 6.92. 
earthen 14.42, 14.62. 
earthly 14.62. 
easily 9.61. 

easy 8.31. 

eat 8.412. 
eavesdropper 2.532. 
écarté 15.22. 

éclat 15.22, 15.52. 
-ed 6.18, 9.111. 
-e(d)ge 9.111. 
Edgeware 7.32. 


Edinburgh 2.412, 
9.229, 
Edmundston 2.499, 


educate, -ion 12.52. 

-ee 5.56. 

een for even 9.533. 

efficaceous 12,22. 

efflux 5.73. 

egress 5.73. 

fei] 11.4, 15.22; fei, 
e, ai] distinctive 
16.24, 16.25. 

ei, ey 3.6). 

eight 3.611, 

eighteen 7.81. 

eighth 4.94. 

either 3.123. 

-el 9.63. 


elastic 10.542. 

eleven 2 429, 5.43. 

elfish 14.53. 

Elizabeth, 
fess 

ell 7.1. 

Ellen 9.52. 

Ellis 1.51 f. 

Elphinston 2.429, 

else 6.12, 6.61. 

Eltham 13.65. 

elvish 14.53. 

em 6.23, 13.62. 

em- 5.59, 9.13. 

embroider 15.93. 

emerald 3.92, 10.482. 

emerge 9.13. 

emit 9.13. 

empty 7,71. 


spelling 


en- 5.59, 9.13, 13.16. 

-en ending and suf- 
fix 9.497 f. 

-ence 5.64, 9.52. 

enceinte 14.43. 

-end 5.56. 

endeavouring 9.76. 

end-stress 5.22. 5.311. 

enervate 5.62. 


England 3.113, 7.54, | 


7.84, 9.212. 
English 3.113, 7.54. 
enhance 10.55. 
enough, enow 3.46, 

6.32, 10.23, 10.25. 
en passant 14.43. 
ensign 5.73. 

-ent 5.56, 5.64, 9.52. 
enthusiasm 13.75. 
enthusiastic 10.542. 
entire 3.125. 
entrance 10.554. 
enunciation 12.24. 


envelope 5.74, 14.43. 


envious 9.86. 

environ 4.64, 9.78. 

envy 5.73. 

eo 3.25. 

-eous 8.31. 

epistle 7.733. 

epitaph 10.531. 

epoch 4.82, 

Jer] > far/ 6.4; /er] 
> (a°} 11.12, 13.22. 

-er, 5.56, 5.66, 13.23. 

ere 11.76. 

e're for ever 2.533. 

err 6.46. 

errand 6.46. 

errandboy 7.72. 

errant 6.42. 

erst 7.64. 

erudite 13.71. 

-es 6.16, 6.17, 6.61, 
9.111. 

eschew 9.535, 3.817. 

escort 5,73. 

espousal 9.63. 

-ess 5.58, 9.111. 

essay 5.73. 

Essex 9.112. 


Index. 


-est 6.19, 9.111. 
esteem 8.33. 
Esther 2.624. 
estimate 5.74. 
-et 9.111. 
-eth 6.19, 9.111. 
eu 3.81, 3.82. 
eulogium 12.55. 
European 5.62. 
evening 9.58. 
oven — stress 
5.44. 
eventual 12.41. 
every 2.745, 9.76. 
everybody 9.223. 
Evesham 13.65. 
evil 4.214, 9.61. 
ew 3.81, 3.82. 
ewe 11.79. 
ex- 5.59, 6.7, 9.13. 
exact 6.7. 
examine 6.7. 
example 3.98, 6.7, 
10.551, 10.68. 
excerpt 5.73. 
excellent 9.67. 
exchange 14.32. 
exchequer 2.327, 
14.32. 
execute, -ive, -or 6.7. 
exemplary 5.63 
exemplify 6.7. 
exercise 5,74. 6.7. 
exert, -ion 6.7. 
exhale, -ation 6.7. 
exhibit, -ion 6.7. 
exhort, -ation 6.7. 
exile 5.73, 6.7. 
expand 10.555. 
expanse 10,554. 
experiment 5.74. 
exploit 14.32. 
export 5.73. 
expound 7.61. 
extract 5.73. 
extraordinary 9,82. 
extreme 5.53. 
-ey 3.137, 3.616, 8.31. 
eyas 2.426. 
eye 3.123, 
Je/ 3.23, 3.24, raised 


5.33, 
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8.411, 11.7, shor- 
tened 8.41%; [ea] 
13.321, 15.23, dis- 
tinctive 16.25 f. 

/eau/ 3.83; /e()u/3.82, 
11.78. 


(2] 9 passim, especi- 
ally 9.2, 9.5, 9.6, 
9.7; 15.41; added 
in Henery, umbe- 
rella 9.78;  [a’ 
11.12, 13.22, 15.42; 
distinctive 16.26. 


/f/ 2.54, spelling 2.542, 
ears with /v/ 


9.541, | fanath 
i) >! a8 10.2: [f 
14.53; [f] distine- 


tive 16.21, 16.22. 
f letter 2.54, ff 4,93 ff., 
mute 7.76. 
fabric 4.82. 
faery 15.23. 
faith 2.623. 
faithful 14.62. 
falchion 10,483. 
falcon 10.483. 
fallow 10.34. 
false 10.46, 10.72. 
falsehood 13.63. 
falter 10.72. 
familiarity 9.87. 
fancy 2.542, 
9.91, 10.554. 
fantasy 2.542, 9.91. 
fantom 2.542. 
far 6 41. 
fardingale 2.432. 
farewell 5.4%, 5.72. 
farm 6.41. 
farrier 4.723, 6.41. 
farther 6.41. 
farthing 6.41, 7.21. 
farthingale 7.41. 
fast 10.542, 
-fast 9.212. 
fasten 7,734. 
30 


6.67, 
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fatalist 4.71. 

father 4.218, 
10.532, 10.67. 

fathom 7.26. 

fatigue 8.33. 

fault 10.481, 10.72. 

favourite 4.71, 9.76. 

fealty 10.481. 

fear 3.244, 

fearful 4.36. 

feature 12.41. 

February 7.85. 

fellow 9.222. 

female 3.35. 

feoff 3.25. 

ferment 5.73. 

fern 6.46. 

féte 15.22. 

fetid 4 75. 

Feversham 13.65. 

fiddle 7.25. 

fiend 4.312. 

fierce 13.34. 

fierv, fire 11.11. 

fifth 2.541, 2.624, 
4.311. 

figure 9.333. 

figure-head 13.64. 

filiation 9.87. 

filth 4.311. 

final 9.64, 

finality 4.86. 

finance 4.86, 10.554. 

financier 5.74. 

finger 7.54, 

finite 5.67, 

fivepence 4.35, 7.76. 

flagon 2.311. 

flame 3.37. 

Flanders 10.55. 

flask 10.543. 

flaunt 10.553. 

flixt 11.14. 

flood 11.64. 

floor 13.351. 

flotsam 9.414, 

flour, flower 3.49. 

fly, flies, flys 3.138. 

fold 10.46. 

folk 10.33, 10.42. 

follow 10.34, 14.51. 


7.23, 


Index. 


foment 5.73. 

food 11.67. 

fool 4.81. 

foot 11.67. 

for, fore 4.219, 6.29, 
Bia sy 

force 13.351. 

*fore 9.96. 

forecast 5.72. 

forecastle 5.32, 7.79, 
9.91. 13.851. 

forego 6.29. 

forehead 4.39, 9.111, 
13.64. 

foreign 2.423, 9.53. 

foreshadow 5.72. 

fore-shortenings 
4.322, 

foretaste 5.72. 

forfeit 9.31. 

form 13.353. 

forlorn 5.42. 

forsook 11.68. 

forth 3.43, 13.36. 

fortnight 7.82. 

fortune 9.331, 12.41. 

forty 4.39, 13.353. 

fought 10.73. 

foul, fowl 3.49. 

foumart 10.47. 

fountain 9.53. 

four 13.36. 

fourth 6.92. 

fourteen 13.353. 

fourthly 14,62. 

France: 10.554. 

Frances 10.554. 

franchise 10.557. 

Francis 10,554. 

franklin 9.31. 

frantic 10.552. 

French 7.731. 

frenzy 2.542, 6.67. 

frequent 5.73. 

fret 8.412. 

friar 3.125, 11.11. 

friend 3.241, 4.312. 

friendship 7.72. 

frieze 8.33. 

from 3.51. 


15.1 ff., in weak 
syllables 9.1. 
frontal 3.442. 
frontier 3.442, 12.41. 
frontispiece 3.442. 
frost 10.76, 10,81. 
froth 10.75. 
frown 2.493. 
fruit 13.71. 
/ftn] > [fn] 7.735. 
fuchsia 12.22. 
fuel 9.63. 
-ful 4.93, 9.41, 9.65, 
fulgent 11.66. 
Fulham 11.66, 13.63. 
full 4,93, 11.66. 
fuller 11.66. 
fully 4.94, -fully 9.65, 
fulminate 11.66. 
Fulton 11.66. 
fulvous 11.66. 
funeral 9.63. 
furlough 10.27. 
furnace 9.142, 
Furness 9.142. 
Furniss 9.142. 
furniture 12.41. 
further 3.43, 7.21. 
fusee 8.33. 
fust 7.79. 
futtock 4.38. 
-fy 5.63. 


/g/ 2 31, for /k/ 2.311; 
dropped7.53,12.72; 
[g] 14.31; fg, k] 
distinctive 16.21. 

g letter 2.31, 2.732, 
gg 4.94, 4.96, mute 
2.312, 2.493, 7.53; 
12.793 

gaberlunzie 2.312. 

Gaelic 15.22. 

gainsay 5.72. 

gait 11.31. 

gallant 5.8, 10.552. 

gallop 9.221. 

gallows 6.91, 10.34, 

Galveston 10.36. 


front vowers 3.1 ff., | game 4.218. 


gammon 4.218, 9,552. 
gamut 9.921. 
gan 9.96, 
ganch 10.557. 
gantlet 10.553. 
gaol 2.734, 
gape 10.67. 
garden 2.311. 
gardener 9.58. 
garlic 4.411. 
garrison 6.67, 
garrulity 13.71. 
garrulous 13.71. 
garter 2.311. 
gasp 10.544. 
gate 11.31. 
-gate 9.141. 
gather 7.23, 8.62. 
gauge 3.37, 15.22. 
gaunt 10.553. 
gauntlet 10.553. 
ge- 2.919. 
gemination,see doubi- 
ing. 
gemman 7.738. 
general 9.76. 
generous 9.76. 
geneva 13.23 
genius 9.86. 
genteel 8.33. 
geography 12 56, 
geometry 12.56. 
German 6.43. 
germander 10.555. 
get 8.412. 
gh 2.312, 2.314, 2.99, 
2.93; mute 10,1, 
10.2. 
ghastly 10.542. 
gi 2.534, 
Giaour 15.92. 
Gibraltar 9.78. 
gild 4,299. 
gin 9.96. 
gin 2.532. 
ginger 2.532. 
girl 12.63, 
give 4.214, 
gizzard 7.63. 
/gj! 12.61, 
(gl) 12.75. 


Index. 


glance 10.554, 

gland 10.555. 

glanders 10.555. 

Glasgow 10.543. 

glass 10.541, 

glass case 5.35 

glassy 14.72. 

glazier 12.31, 14.72. 

glimpse 7.71. 

glisten 7.734, 

glorious 9.86. 

gloss 10.76. 

glottal stop 14.93. 

Gloucester 4.39, 7.83. 

glove 11.64, 

glue 13.72. 

/gn/ 12.72. 

gn 2.312, 2.423, 

gneeve 12.72. 

gneiss 12.72. 

gnit 12.74. 

gnu 12.72. 

goblin 9.67. 

going 13.39. 

gold 4.299, 

gone 10.81. 

good 11.67. 

goodwife 7.32. 

Goodwin 7,32, 

gooseberry 2.711, 
4.38 


goshawk 4.39. 

gosling 2.711, 4.39, 
14.72. 

gospel 4.39, 9.62. 

gossip 2.12, 

Gothic 10.75. 

Gough 10.24. 

gourd 13.36. 

goat 8.3b. 

government 7.75, 

gowan 13.39. 

go we 6.36. 

gozzard 2.711, 4,39, 

gradual 12.52. 

graff 10.531. 

graft 7.65, 10.531. 

Graham 13.63. 

grammar 6.44. 

grand 3.991, 10.535. 

grandeur 12.52. 
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grandfather 7.72. 

grandmother 7.72. 

grant 10.552. 

-graph 10.531. 

grasp 10.544, 

grass 10,541, 10.67. 

gray 3.61. 

greasy 14,79. 

great, -er 4,312, 4.393, 
11.75. 

Greenwich 4.35, 4.36, 
es Hays: 

Gresham 13.65. 

grey 3.61. 

Grimalkin 10.41. 

grind, grindstone 
4,921, 4.35. 

grit 3.114. 

groat 10.81. 

groin 11.54. 

group 8.25. 

guano 10,573. 

guarantee 8.32. 

guige 8.33. 

guild, guildhall 4,35. 

Guildford 7.72. 

guilt 3.131. 

gum 11.64. 

gunnel 7.32. 

gunwale 7.32. 

gymnasium 12.31. 

gyve 14.73. 


/h/ 2.94, in French 
and Latin words 
2.943; /h/ in Jones 
1.52; /h/ added 
2.942, 13.682 ff. ; /h/ 
lost 2.942, 13.6; 
(h} 14.92 distinctive 
13.686. 

h letter 2.94 (see also 
ch, gh, sh, th); name 
3.33, mute 2.942 f,, 
13.6. 

ha 10.56. 

ha’ for have 2.534. 

had 2.582, 9.215. 

haft 10.531, 

Hal 10.35. 


On* 
oe 
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halcyon, 12.22. 

half 10.523. 
halfpence 7.78, 9.52. 
halfpenny 3.86. 7.78. 
halfpennyworth 7.32. 
halfway 5.42. 


halibut, halidom 4.37. 


hallelujah 14.91. 

Halliwell 4.37. 

hallow, hallowmas 
3.34;-4:81B% 

halm 10.521. 

hals 10.47. 

halt 10.72. 

halve, -s 10.522. 

ham 10.551. 

-ham 4.411, 13.64. 

hamlet 9.111. 


Hampshire 4411, 
Heiss 

Hampstead 7.71. 

hand 9.212. 


handful 7.72. 

handicap 2.424, 

handkerchief) | 7.72, 
13.16. 

hands 7.72. 

handsome 7.72. 

ha’n’t 10.552, 10.69. 

haplology 7.8. 

harangue 7.53. 

harbinger 2.429. 

harbour 9.72. 

hark, -en 6.41. 

harness 9.31. 

harrow 6.41. 

Harry 6.41. 

hart 6.41. 

harvest 6.41. 

Harwich 6.8. 

has 6.63. 

hask 10.543. 

hasp 10.544. 

hast 10.542. 

hasten 7.734, 

hasty 2.534. 

hath 2.532, 10.533. 

haughty 2.425, 

haul 10.32. 

haunch 10.558. 

haunt 10.553. 


Index. 


hautboy 8.43, 14.22. 

hauteur 15.42, 15.7. 

havana 2.943. 

have 4,432, 
13.62. 

Haverhill 13.64. 

hawk 2.535. 

Hawkin 10.41. 

hawse 10.47. 

hay 3.617, 3.618. 

hazard 5.73. 

he 4.431, 6.13. 

head 8.412. 

health 6.92. 

healthful 14.62. 

healthy 14.62. 

hear 3.244, 13.332. 

heard 6.46, 13.34. 

heark, -en 6.41. 

heart 6.41. 

hearth 6.41. 

heat 8.412. 

heath 8.412. 

heathen 14.42, 14.62. 

heather 14.62, 

heaven 4.218. 

hedgehog 13.63. 

heifer 4.36. 

height 2.624, 3.123, 
15.91. 

heir 2.943. 

hence 9.612, 
6.61, 

Henry 9.78. 

Hepburn 7.87. 

herald 3.96, 10.482, 

heraldic 10.36. 

herb 2.943, 6.46. 

herd 6.46, 

here 3.244. 

Hereford 9.92. 

heresy 6.67, 6.92. 

heritage 9.92. 

hermit 2.943. 

Hertford 6.41, 7.736. 

hiccough 10.27. 

hid, hidden 2.428, 
4.31. 

hideous 9.83. 

high 10.11. 

hind 4.221, 7.61. 


9.215, 


6.12, 


hindrance 
4.221. 

Hindoo, Hindu 15.62. 

his 6.63, 9.94. 

historical 13.67. 

historian 9.552. 

hither 7.23. 


hn ¥Y.421. 
hoarhound 7,61. 
hoist 7.64. 

Holborn 10.44. 

hold 7.63. 

holiday, holyday 


3.138, 4.39, 9.31. 

holly 2.425, 

holm 10.44. 

Holmes 10.44, 

holp 10.44, 

holy 4.322. 

Holyrood 4.39. 

Holywell 4.39. 

homage 3.442. 

homonyms 2.22, 
2.425, 3.123, 3.617, 
3.818, 4.211, 6.37, 
6.45, 7.1, 7.31, 7.4, 
7.51,, 9.55,, 9:64, 
9,74, 10.1, 10.32, 
10.33, 10,47, 10.73, 
11.12, 11.34, 11.37, 
11.74, 11.78, 12.71, 
12.81, 13.24, 13.26, 


13.323, 13.353, 
13.354, 13.39, 
13.52, 13.686, 


BRO A BFA fs 
honest 2.943, 3.442. 
honesty 7,81. 
honey 4.216. 
honour 2.943, 3.442. 
honourable 9.76. 
hood 11.67. 
-hood 3.522, 

11.67. 
Horsham 13.65. 
hosier 12.31. 
hospital 10.76. 
hostler 2.943. 
hot 4.323. 
hotel 2.943. 
hough 2.324, 10.23. 


4,42, 


Hougham 10.23. 
Houghton 10.73. 
hour 2.948. 
household 13.63. 
housewife 4.38, 6.52. 
hovel 11.65. 
hover 11.65. 
how do? 7.81. 
howsoever 6.65. 
human 5.54. 
humane 93.54. 
humble 2.943. 
humdrum 5.72. 
humour 2.943. 
hundred 9.111, 9.75. 
hurra(h) 10.56. 
husband 4.38, 9.291. 
hussif 4.38. 
hussy 2.534. 4.38, 
feo: 
huswife see hussy. 
fhw/ 2.52, > [w] 
3.51, [hw] 14.51. 
hymn 7.4. 
hypocrisy 6.67. 


fif 3.1, for fef 3.113, 
sunny SMPTE 
2.827, in the end- 
ing -y 3.122, 8.31; 
ji] for. Je}. 3.125; 
tendency to short- 
ness 4.14, 4.212, 
4.52, 4.722, shor- 
tened 4.311, 4.35, 
A411; OE, fif in 
open syllables 
4,212ff.; . [if lost 
or changed > [o] 
9.515 .9.61,. 9.94, 
kept after /r/ 9,92; 
lil < jel 6.255 i/ 
>) 2-913;): 85 fe ; 
lif diphdhongized 
8.1, 82h. 

ji, 2] Ada  fi].8.32, 

8.335 4145, 15.18 ; 
i distinctive 
16.24 f. 


i letter, relation to 


Index. 
2 783 eLOMny, 
3.131 ff. 
[ the pronoun, spel- 
ling 2.733, orig. 
ich 2.745. 


i’ for in 9.424, 

-ial 5.62, 9.84. 

iamb 7.51. 

-ible 5.66, 9.113. 

-ic, -ical, -ick, -ique 
2.326, 4.75, 5.66. 

icicle 2.722. 

-id, quantity 4.79. 

idea 13.39. 

idiot 9.86. 

idiotic 4.86, 9.88. 

idly 9.67. 

idol 9.66. 

ie 3.241, 8.14. 

-ie 3.134. 

-iest 9.811. 

iew 3.818. 

{iol Plossl see Lock on: 
distinctive 16.25. 

{ijJ 15.13. 

if 6.52. 

-if (ive) > -y 

Ilchester oto 

-ile 4.84, 

Tinois 14.72. 

navi  avalan whi hike} 
16.43. 

illustrate 5.62. 

imbecile 8.33. 

immediately 12,51. 

immerge {).13. 

immit 9.13. 

impact 5.73. 

import 5.73. 

important 9.54. 

importune 5.67. 

impregnable 14,31. 

impress, -t 5.73. 

imprint 5,73. 

impulse 5.73, 

impure 5.93. 

in- 5.59, 9.13, 13.16. 

=e DOs 

incense 5.73. 

income 13.16. 

increase 5.73, 


WW 
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inculcate 5.62. 

indent 5.73. 

index 9.42. 

India 9.211, 12.51. 

individual 12.52. 

-ine 4.84. 

inertia 12.22. 

inestimable 5.66. 

infamous 4.83. 

infinite 4.83 f., 5.67. 

infix 5.73. 

inflected forms sur- 
vive 4.217f., 4.321. 

inflow 5.72. 

information 9.41. 

-ing 13.11 ff 

ingine 3.113. 

ingrain, 5.53, 5.73. 

ingress 5.73. 

inlaik 5.72. 

inlay 5.72. 

inn- 16.43. 

inset 5,72. 

instinet 5.73. 

instrument 13.78. 

insular, -ate 12.22. 

insult 5.73. 

inter- 5.74. 

interchange 5.74. 

interdict 5.74. 

interest 5.74, 7.64, 
9.76. 

intermediate 12.51 

interview 95.74. 

intimate 5,74. 

into 5.41. 

intrigue 8.33. 

inure 2.532. 

invalid 5.8, 8.33. 

inverse 5.53. 

invoice 6.61. 

-ion 5.62, 9,87. 

-jour 9.84. 

ous 4.721 f,, (8:31, 
9.83, 9.87. 

Ipswich 2.912, 6.8, 
Meds 

iytvegpe da et aeons es 

iron 9.452, 9,75. 

Troguois 14.72. 

is 6.62, 9.94. 
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-ish 2.743, 5.56. 
island, isle 2.713. 
-ism 5.66. 6.23. 
isn't it 7.77. 
issue 19.99. 


-ist 5.66. 

isthmus 7.736. 

it 2.942, 6.36, 7.81, 
9.94, 

Italian 9.86. 

-ite 4.84, 

fiu/ 3.81, 4.73; 4.75, 
11.78, 13.7;  un- 
stressed 9.33. 

/iui/ SMa. 

-ive 5.65, 6.52. 

ivory 4. 7A, 

ivy 4.322. 

-ize 5.64 

/j/ 2.91, loss 2.912, 
< /i/ 2.913, 9.85 ff. ; 
after /n/ 2.423, 
after [Moin dole + 
syllabie /j/ 6.25; 


(j} 14.91, distinctive 
16.26. 

letter 2.733. 

jail 2.734. 

jam 10.551. 
jJamb.3.991; 7.01. 
jasper 10,544. 
jaundice 3.96. 10.55. 
jaunty 10.553. 
jealousy 6.67. 
Jemmy 8.61. 
jennisquaw 10.91, 
Jenny 8.61. 
jeopardy 2.213, 3.25. 
Jervaulx 6.41. 
Jervois 6.41, 9.32. 
Jesuit 12.31. 

jetsam 2.414, 

jeu d’esprit 14.73. 
Jew 13.76. 

ene) aa ee 

[ja] 13.332. 

John 4.433. 

joist 11.54. 

jolly 2.534. 


+e 


Index. 


Jones 1.44, 1.52. 

[ju] 63.818; 4/1 1679; 
loses {jl 13.7. 

judicature 9.331. 

juice 3.818, 13.76. 

July 3.132, 3.816. 

jumped, 7.71. 

junior 9.86. 

justly 7.733. 

Jutland 4.38. 


/k/ 2.32, relation to 
/tf/ 2.892, 2.328, 
before and after 


js/ 2.324, spelling 
Qi826, “ck H2.32b, 
fkw/ 8.3978" {ki 
dropped 2.325, 
1.44.0 423713 ov(k] 
14.32, distinctive 
16.21. 

Kansas 14.72. 

keg 8.62. 

Keighthly 10.16. 

Kenelm 7.78. 

kep 7.739. 

Ker 6.41. 

kerb 11.14. 


kerchief 2.532, 3.824, 
6.43. 

Keswick 7.32. 

key 3.618. 

[ke/ > [g] 7.87. 

kiln 7.1. 


kindred 9.111. 

kingdom 9.221. 

kitchen 9.52. 

/kj/ 12.61. 

/kl/ 12.75. 

{kn/ 192.71. 

knick-knacks 12.74. 

knead 8.412. 

knoll 10.46. 

knowledge 4.39, 6.8, 
LOE 

kraal 10.57. 

/ks! > [gz] 6.7. 

/ktl/ 12.75 


/\/ 2.81, for /r/ 2.814, 
F /u/ for /l/ 2.816, 
F palatal /1/ 2.817, 
becomes /r/ 2.825; 
/ld/ lengthens 
vowel 4.221: loss 
ORD BS viel Fatayiayase 
10.4; /I/. added 
2.815, 10.48;  syl- 
talig 6.21, 9.6; [lJ 
14.8 

1 ie 2. $1, 114.93 f., 
mute 7A, 7.78, 
10.4. 

laborious 9.83. 

labouring 9.76. 

lack-a-day 9.96. 

lady 2.532, 3.36. 

laid 3.137. 

lama 10.57, 

lamb 4.222, 7.51. 

Lambeth 7.52, 

lammas 2.532, 

lance 10.554. 

Lancelot 10.594, 

-land 9,212. 

landlady 7.72. 

landlord 7.72. 

landscape 7.72, 9,142. 

language 7.34, 14.51. 

languor 7.34, 14.51. 

lantern 7.241. 

lanyard 7.63. 

larum 9.96. 

lass 10.541. 

last 3.31, 10.67. 

lateen 8 33. 

later, latter 4.323. 

lath, -s 10.532, 
10.533. 

Latin 9.51. 

Latin, traditional E 
pronunciation 
3.444, 4.53f., 4.66, 
4.71, 4.75. 

latten 9.552. 

laudanum 10.72. 

laugh, -ter 10.22, 
10.531. 

taunch 10.558. 


3.31. 


laundress-, -dry 2.535, 
3.95, 10.556. 

laurel 10.72. 

lava 10.572. 

lavender 2.826. 

lawn 3.94, 3.97, 3.992, 
7.00)- 7.6: 

Layamon 13.39. 

layer 13.322. 

{ldz] > [lz] 7.72. 

lead 8.412. 

leaden 9.52. 

leaf 8.412. 

leafy 14.53. 

leap 8.412. 

learn 6.46. 

lease, leash 2.743. 

leaven 9.53. 

leavy 14.53. 

-ledge 4.42. 

legend 4.82. 

Leicester 4.312, 7.83. 

leisure 2.735, 4.723, 
CSE Ws 

lemon 2.532. 

length 13.16; ef. 
quantity. 

lengthen 14.62. 

lengthenings in open 
syllables 4.21, be- 
fore consonant- 
groups 4.22. 

lengthy 14.62. 

Lent, lenten 2.424. 

Leonard 3.25. 

leopard 3.25. 

Leopold 3.25. 

leprosy 6.67. 

less 8.412. 

4.42, 6.62, 

lessen 14, DB 

lest 2.624, 8.412. 

let 8.412. 

-let 9.111. 

lettuce 9.332. 

levant 5.73, 10.552. 

Leveson 3.49, 

leward 3.812. 

Lewisham 13.65, 

liar 6.44. 


Index. 


library 4.66, 7.85. 
lief, lieve 6.32. 
lieutenant 10.28. 
light 10.12. 

limb 4.299, 7.51. 
limbeck 9.96. 


limn 3.112, 7.4, 9.96. 


Lincoln 7.1. 
linden 9.52. 
linen 9.52. 
linseed 4.35. 
lintel 9.62. 
liqueur 15.42. 
liquor 7.32. 
list 7.64. 
literary 7.85. 
literature 
12.41. 


| lithe 6.92. 


live 4.214, 9.96. 
liveless 14.53. 
lively 14.53. 
Liverpool 2.532. 
Livingstone 2.429. 
llama 10.57. 

[In/ > /lf 7.1, 
lobster 2.11. 
-lock 4.42. 

loft 10.74. 
logician 12.22, 
loll 10.35. 
Lombardy 3 442. 
London 7.72, 9.551. 
lone 9.96. 
longer, -est 7.54. 
look 11.68. 

loop 8.23. 
loosen 14,72. 
lord 2.535. 

lose 3.603. 

loss 10.76. 

lost 10.76. 


Loughborough 10.23. 


lousy 14.72. 

love 4.216. 

lower 11.11, 13. 355. 
/itf/) > 09) 17, 732. 
Lucius 12.22. 

Lucy 13.73. 


luncheon 9.558,12.55. 


lute 13.73. 


9.331, 
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luxuriance 6.7. 

luxurious 6.7, 19.33. 

luxury 6.7, 12.22. 

-ly 2.745, 3.122, 4.42, 
9.67. 


/m/--2.41, for /n/ 
2.414, final 2.413f., 


becomes jn/ 2.422, 
rapt 2.422, mps 
2.422; /mb/ leng- 


thens vowel 4,221f. ; 
syllabic jm/ 6.23, 
9.5; [m] 14.41. 
ma 7.86. 
Macgregor additions. 
machine 8.33, 14.74. 
Mackenzie 2.312. 
Macleod 15.92. 
mad 3.31. 
made 2.325. 
Madras 10.57. 
magazine 8.33. 
Magdalene) 
6.29, 13.14. 
Magenta 9.211. 
mahdi 10.573. 
Mahratta 9.211. 
maid, maiden 2.424, 
9.497. 
Maidstone 4.36. 
mail 11.33. 
main 3.617. 
Mal 10.35. 
Malcolm 10.41. 
Malkin 10.44. 
malm 10.521. 
Malmesbury 10.521. 
malmsey 10.521. 
Malpas 10.36. 
malt 10.451. 
Malta 10.72. 
Malvern 10.36. 
ma'’m 10.551. 
mamma 10.56. 
‘man 5,32, 
9.41. 
Manchester 7.731. 
manége 14.73, 15.22. 
manger 3.37. 


3.92 


? 


9.212, 
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manifold 3.213. 
mankind 5.311. 
maneeuvre 13.7). 
man-of-war 2.534. 
mantel 9.62. 
mantle 9.62, 10.552. 
manufactory 12.41. 
manure 2.522, 5.73. 
many 3.213, 4.218, 
9.86. 
Maori 15.92. 
mar 6.41, 
marchioness 14,74. 
margent 7.62. 
marigold 4.37, 
marine 8.33. 


mark 6.41. 
Marlborough 7.79, 
10.36. 
marle for marvel 
2 DAD 


marriage 9.141,9.813. 
marsh 6.41. 

martin 9.552. 
martingale 2.432, 
martlet 9.67. 

marvel 6.41. 
Maryland 4.37. 
Marylebone 4.37, 


-mas 9.212. 
masculine 10,543. 
mask 10.543. 
mason 9.551. 
masquerade 10.543. 
mass 10.541. 
massacre 5.73. 
Masson 4.62. 
massy 2.534. 
mast 10.542. 
master 10.542, 10.67, 
(9.31). 
masthead 5,72. 
mastiff 6.52, 10.542. 
math 10.533. 
matter-of-fact 2.534. 
maudlin 3.92, 13,14. 
maund 10,596. 
maunder 10.556, 
Maundy Thursday 
10.556. 


Index. 


wiavis 3.37. 

mayor 13.321. 

/nib/ > /my. 7.51. 

me 4.431. 

mead, meadow 4,321, 
8.412, 

meander 10,555. 

measure 12.31. 

meat 8.412. 

mebbe 11.35. 

medal 9.64. 

meddle 2.219. 

medicine 9.91. 

medlar 2.212, 

megrim 2.414. 

melancholy 5.63, 
13.16. 

membrane 9.142, 

memoir 10.91. 

menage 14.73. 

menagerie 14.73. 

mend 9.96. 

-ment 5.64, 9.52. 

mental 9.64, 

Menzies 2.312. 

mercy 6.46. 

Meredith 9.92. 

mesne 2.713. 

messenger 2.429. 

metal 9.64. 

metathesis 
2.824, 

Metropolitan 9.54. 

mettle 9.64. 

mew 3.83. 

Michaelmas 
10.15. 

Michigan 14.74. 

midden 13.14, 

midnight 5.42. 

midwife 4.411, 7.32. 

mien 8.33. 

milch 7.732. 

militia 12.22. 

milk 14.81, 

mill 7.1. 

miller 7.1. 

Milner 7.1. 

Milnes 7.1. 


2.324, 


4.35, 


| Milnesthorpe 7.1. 


miniature 9.813. 


minority 4.86. 

minute 5.75, 9.332. 

miracle 13.28. 

mirage 1057, 14,73. 

mis- 5.35, 6.64. 

misery 9.76. 

Miss 7.83. 

Mister 9.31. 

mistress 6.62, 9.117. 

mitten 9.53. 

mizzen 9.53. 

mnemonic 14.41. 

moderate 5.74. 

Mchican 13.66. 

Moll 10.35. 

moment 9.52. 

Monday 7.82, 9.31, 
11.64. 

money 9.31. 

monger 3.43. 

mongrel 3.43, 9.61. 

Montgomery 7.736. 

month, -s 7.76, 11.64. 

mood 11.67. 

moor 13.36. 

Moore 13.36. 

morass 10.541. 

Morris 10.72. 

mortgage 7.736, 
9.141. 14,99. 

Morton 9.551. 

mosquito 8 33. 

moss 10.76. 

moth 10.75. 

mother 7.23, 11.64. 

mould 7.63, 10.33. 

moult 10.33, 10,451, 
10.481. 

mountain 9.53. 

mourn 13.36. 

moustache 8.35, 
10.57, 14.74. 

-mouth 4.412. 

move 3.824. 

Mrs. 6.62, 
9.111, 

much 2.813, 3.42. 

muck 3.42, 9.96. 

muckinder 2.429. 

murder 7.21, 

murenger 2.429, 


7.738, 


murther 7.21. 
muscle 6.21, 7.74. 
museum 13.39. 
musician 9.552, 12.29. 
mussel 6 21, 7.74. 
must 11.64. 

mutual 12.41. 

my, mine 2.424, 
4.431, 

mythology 4.86. 


[nf 242, for /m/ 
2.422; palatal /n/ 
9.315, 2.493; /nd/ 
lengthens vowel 
4.991 f.;  /n/ lost 
2.424, 9.426, 2.499, 
he AVE Tt Eero ap 
{n/ added 2.426 ff. ; 
jn{f > {nd] 7.61; 
{n] 14.42; [n] and 


(pies Att 6229): 
syllabic [n] 6.22, 
9.51 ff. 


n letter 2.42, 2.43; 
nn 4,94, 4.96; mute 
Heke Wists HeMaycilteye 

naive 8.33, 15.53, 
1591 

naiveté 15.22. 

Nan 2.496. 

napery 4.74. 

naphtha 2.542. 

narrate 5.57. 

nasty 10.542. 

nature 4.723, 9.331, 
9.333, 12.41. 

naught 10.73. 

nauseous 12,22. 

naval 9.64. 

navvy 4.94. 

naw] 2.496. 

[nd/ > /n/ 7.55. 

[ndz/ > /n3/ 7.72. | 

Nebraska 10.543. 

necessity 6.66. 

Ned 2.426. 

negotiation 1.24. 


Index. 


neighbour 3.611, 
4,36, 9.72. 
neighbourhood 13.64. 
neither 3.123. 
Nell 2.426. 
nephew 2.537. 
nescience 12.29. 
-ness 6.62, 9.111. 
nestle 7.733. 
neuralgia 10.36. 
new 13.75. 
Newfoundland 5.311. 
newspaper 14.72. 
newt 2.426, 2.535, 
3,821. 
nicety 4.71. 
nick-nacks 12.74. 
nickname 2.426, 
3.115: 
nidiot 2.426. 
nightingale 2.432, 
13.16. 
nihilism 13.66. 
nincompoop 13.16. 
Noah 13.39. 
nobelisk 2.426. 
nobody 9.223. 
noint 9.96. 
Nol] 2.426. 
nomenclature 5.64. 
nominative 9.91. 
nonce 2.426, 11.65. 
none 11.69. 
nonpareil 15.21. 
Norfolk 9.221, 10.42. 
Norham 13.64. 
Northampton 4.94. 
northern 14.62. 
Northumberland 
4.94, 
Northumbrian burr 
13.46. 
north-west 7.76. 
North Western 3.312. 
Norway 9.31. 
Norwegian 9.41, 
15.83. 
Norwich 6.8, 7.32. 
nostril 2.624, 2.824, 
4.39. 9.61. 


| not 5.46, 
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nctable 4.71. 
nothing 11.65. 
notion 12.71. 
Nottingham 13.63. 
nought 10.73. 
noun 2.413, 3.49. 
nouns and verbs 5.7, 
6,35. 
nourish 2.743. 
nown 2.426. 
n't 9.56, 14.21. 
[ntf/ > (nf 7.731. 
nuffin 13.9. 
numb 7.51. 
numerals, double 
forms 2.495. 
Numps 2.426. 
nuncle 2.426. 
nurse 2.743. 


nymph 14.41. 
Inf 2.815, 2.43; in- 
serted or lost 2.432; 


short vowel before 
ng 4.222; /ng/ > 
(n} 7.53; (y} 14.43, 
[| and [n} 13.16. 


/o/ sound 3.5, short 
Jo/ 3.51, long /o:/ 
3.52, long /9°/ 3.53; 
shortened 4.39, 
4,413; fo} > {w} 
8.1, 8.31; unstres- 
sed /o/ 9.22, lost 


OLD O.00y. = O71 OY 
9.79. 

o letter 3.5, for u 
3.48; 00, oa, oe 


3.54, 8.14; 00 4.992. 
0’ 2.494, 9.534. 
[Ginsi20;03.593. 
oa 3.54, 8.14, 
oaf 10,44. 
oakum 7.51. 
Gare torsots 
oatmeal 4.39. 
ob- 9,224, 
obituary 12.41. 
object 5.73. 
oblige §.33. 
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oblique 8.33. 
obscene 5.53. 
obseure 5.53. 
observe, -ation, -ator 
6.64 
obverse 5.75. 
occasion 9.224, 
occasional 4.71. 
occult 5.53. 
ocean 9.87, 12.22. 
oceanic 12.24, 
Octobre 9.224. 
o'er for over 2.533. 
of 2.534, 6.52, 9.225. 
of-compounds 5.311. 
off 6.52, 10.74. 


offal 9.21%, 9.64, 
16.43. 

offer 2.541, 10.74. 

office 10.74. 


offset 5.72. 

oft, often 2.427, 7.735, 
10,74. 

Joi! 3.7, 11.5; un- 
stressed 9.32; [oi] 
15.93. 

-oir 10.57. 

old, olden 2.428, 
4.221, 10.33. 

omuiscience 12.22. 

on 2.424, 3.51, con- 
fused with of 2.534. 

-on 3.442, 5.56, 
9.551 ff., 9.57. 

once 6.12, 6.61, 7.64, 
UPA 

-ond 5.56. 

one 7.32, 11,21. 

only 11.21. 

-oon 8.36. 

ooze 7.31. 

ope, open 2.424, 
9.428. 

opinion 9.224, 

OLn aia 
13.351. 

-or 5.56, 5 66, 15.82. 

oracle 9.143, 

orange 3.37, 9.142. 

ordeal 15.15. 


13.27, 


Index. 


ordinals 2.624, 4.311, 
9.81. 

ordinary 7.72. 

orison 6.67. 

ornament, 5.74. 

orotund 7.85. 

orphan 7.62. 

orthography 2.622. 

-ory 9.77. 

-ose 5.65. 

osier 12.31. 

-osity 6.67. 

ostler 2.943. 

ostrich 6.8, 

ostringer 2.429. 

other 11.64. 

otherwise 4.411. 

otiose 12.23, 

fou} 11.3, 15.7; 
tinctive 16. 2, 

ou 3.48, 3.49, 3.62, 

ouch 2.429h, 

ought 3.63, 10.73. 

-our 3.441. 4.42, 5.56, 
9.72, 9.84. 

-ous 3.441, 4.42, 
5.65, 6.62, 7.31, 
9.83. 

Ouse 8.27. 

ousel 8.34. 

Ouseley 8.27. 

outcast 5.72. 

outery 5.72. 

outleap 5.72. 


dis- 


| outline 5.72. 


outlive 5.72. 
outlying 5.72. 
outrage 3.47, 5.73. 
ouze) 8.34. 

oven 11.65. 
overbalance 5.72. 
overhead 5.42, 
overland 5.42. 
overnight 5.42. 
oversea 5.42. 

ow 3.49, 3.62. 


-ow 6.26, 

Owen 9.52. 

/o'| 3.53, raised 8.1, 
8.42,£141.8; clo. 03) 


| 


15.81 ff., distinctive 

16.24. ; 
Jou, ou/ 3.62, 3.63, 

10.26, 11.3. 


/p/ 2.12, instead of 
{b/ 2.12; lost 7.51, 
7.71; [p] 14.12; 
distinctive 16.21. 

p letter 2.12; mute 

2.1 ATi tomitiag 
pp 4.94 ff. 

pa 7.86. 

pace 10.67. 

pageant 7.62. 

paid 3.137. 

pal 10.35. 

palace 9.142, 10.34. 


palatal n 2.315, 2.423, 
Zz 2,735, s) 2.743, 
1 2.817, rv 2.827, 
palate 9.141. 
palfrey 10.432. 
palm, -er 10,521. 
Palmerstone 10.521. 
palpitate 10.36. 
palsy 6.67, 7.79, 9.94, 
10.46. 
palter, -try 10.72. 
pamphlet 14.41, 
-pan 9.212. 
pander 10.555, 
panorama 10.573. 
pant 10.552 
pantaloons 10.552. 
pauther 14.42. 
pantomime 10.552. 
pantry 10.552. 
papa 10.56. 
paradigm 7.9. 
parasol 10.35. 
parchment 7.62, 9.91. 
pardon 9.551. 
parel 9.96. 
parentage 4.71. 
parenthesis 2.622. 
Parisian 12.31. 
paritor 9.96. . 
parliament 9.815. 
parlous 6.41. 


parrot 9.221. 
parsley 2.817, 6.41. 
9.67. 
parson 6.42. 
partake 7.81. 
partiality 12.24. 
participles with /i/ 
4.215; Latin and 
French 4.54. 
particularly 16.42, 
partisan 5.8. 
partition 15.52. 
partner 9.58. 
partridge 6.8. 
pas 14.79. 
paschal 10.543, 
pasquin 10.543. 
pass 10.541, 10.67. 
passage 10.541. 
passenger 2.429, 
10.541. 
past 10.542. 
pastor 10.542. 
pasture 10.542. 
patent 4.54. 
path, -s 10.532, 10.533, 
10.67. 
pathos 4.53, 9.42. 
patience 12.22. 
patient 12.22. 
patron 9.75. 
patronize 4.66. 
pattern 9.75, 
paunch 3.992, 10.558. 
paviour 9.84. 
paw 3.96. 


Ipb/ > {b] 7.87, 
peach 9.97. 

peal 9.96. 

pear 11.76. 
pearl 6.46. 
peasant 7.62. 
pebble 2.11. 
pedant 9.54. 
pedestrian 9.86. 
pedigree 3 815, 9.332. 
pence 6.12, 6.61. 
pencil 9.61. 
peninsula 12.22. 


Index. 


pennant 7.62. 
penn’orth 7.32. 
Penzance 10,554. 
people 3.25. 
perfect 5.73, 14.32. 
perfectible 5.66. 
perform 2.414. 
perfume 5.73. 
perhaps 9.79, 13.64. 
periwig 3.819 note. 
permit 5.73. 
perpetual 12.41. 
persever 5.67. 
person 6.42, 9.551. 
personal 9.64. 
pert 9.96. 
peruse 13.71. 
pervert 5.73. 
pestle 7.733. 
Peterborough 9.76, 
9.299. 
petticoat 4.412, 9.221. 
petty 4.61. 
pew 3.816. 
ph = /¥ 6.25378 — 
/f, p/ or mute 2 542. 
phaeton 9.93. 
phantasy 2.542, 9.91, 
10.552. 
phantom 2.542. 
Pharaoh 9.82. 
pheasant 2.542, 7.62. 
phenomenon 9,42. 
philosopher 2.826. 
philosophic 6.65. 
phlegm 3.83, 7.9. 
phlegmatic 7.9. 


phonetic 9.224. 
phthisic, phthisis 
2.542. 


physic 2.326. 

physician 4.86, 9.552. 

physiology 9.88, 
12.33 


physique 2.326, 8.33. 
pianist 5.66, 8.33. 
pierce 13.34. 

piety 9.111. 

pigeon 9.553. 
pilgrim 2.414. 

pillar 6.44. 


pilot 4.82. 

pious 13.39. 

pique 8.33. 

piracy 4.71. 

pistol 9.66. 

piteous 9.83, 12.41. 

pith 6.92. 

pithy 14.62. 

placard 5.73. 

place-names, 
5.31 B° 5.863 

plaid 15.3. 

plaintiff, —ive 6.52. 

plait 3.618. 

planche 10.557. 

plant 10.552. 

plaster 10.542. 

plastic 10.542. 

plead 8.412. 

pleasant 4.63, 4.81, 
9.54. 

pleasure 2.735, 4.63, 
4,723, 12.31. 

plight 10.13. 

plough 3.46, 10.25. 

plum 8.24. 

plumb 7.51. 

Plymouth 
9.221. 

pneumatic 7.9, 14.12. 

poem 13.39. 

poetical 14.51. 

poignant 2.423. 

poison 9.551. 

Poland 7.61, 7.84. 

police 8.33. 

polite 4.86. 

poll 10.46. 

Poll 10.35. 

poor 2.532, 13.36, 

popinjay 2.429. 

poplar 6.44, 

perch 13.351. 

porpoise 9.32. 

porridge 12.1. 

porringer 2.429. 

Portia 12.22. 

Portingal 2.452. 

pose 9.96. 

position 9.224. 

possess 6.64. 


stress 


AALS, 
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postman 7.736. 
postmaster 7.736. 
posy 9.93. 
potato 9.224. 
*potecary 9 96. 
poultice 10.33. 
poultry 10.33. 
pound 7.61. 
pour 13.36. 
powder 2.212. 
practice, practise 
2.722 
pram 9.79, 
prance 10,554. 
prayer 13.321 f. 
precedent 5.75. 
preface 5.73, 9.142. 
prefect 5.73. 
prefix 5.73. 
prehistoric 13.66. 
prejudice 9.331. 
prelude 5.73. 
premise 5.73. 
‘prentice 9.96. 
preposition 5.46. 
presage 5.73. 
present 5.73. 
prestige 8.33, 14.73. 
presumption 7.71. 
presumptuous 12.41. 
pretty 3.114, 12.83. 
preventive analogy 
fle 
prig 2.311 
princess 5.58. 
principal 9.113, 9.64, 
principle 9.113. 
prison 9.551. 
prithee 3.114, 11.35. 
privation 4.86. 
pro- 9.994. 
probably 7.86. 
procedure 12.52. 
proceed 5.73. 
process 4.82. 
proctor 9.91. 
produce 5,73, 12.52. 
proffer 10.74. 
profit 10.74. 
progress 4.82, 5.73. 
project 3.73. 


Index. 


prompt 7.71. 
pronunciation 
12.24. 
proof 6.92. 
prophecy, -sy 5.74. 
prophet 9.111, 10.74. 
propitiation 12.24. 
proprietor 9.72. 
prospect 9.112, 10.76. 
prosper 10.76. 
protest 482, 5.73. 
prove 3.824. 
provender 2.826. 
proxy 9.91. 
Prussia 4.721, 12.22. 
psalm 7.9, 10.521. 
psalmist, -ody 10.521. 
psalter 10.72. 
psychology 4.86. 
ptarmigan 2.12. 
ptisan 9.12, 7.61. 
Ptolomy 7.9. 
pudding 2.12, 3.443, 
11.66. 
Pulborough 11.66. 


9.88, 


| pull 11.66. 


pullet 11.66. 
pulley 11.66, 
Pulman 11.66. 
pulmonary 11.66. 
pulp 11.66. 
pulpit 11.66. 
pulse 11.66. 
punchion 9.553. 


punctual 7.74, 12.41. 


punctuality 12.43. 
punctuation 12.43. 
pundit 11.63. 
punka 11.63. 
puny 3.816, 8.31. 
pupil 9.61, 

puppy 4.61. 
purchase 9.142. 
pure 13.37. 
purfle 9.61. 
Puritan 9.54. 
purport 5.73. 


purpose 6.91, 9.221. 


purse 2.12. 
push 11.66. 
puss 11.66. 


put 2.12, 11.66. 

putty 3.443. 

puzzle 3.443, 9.63, 
9.96. 

[pw] 12.64. 


qu 2.326, 2.397. 

quack 10.95. 

quadruped 10.92. 

quaff 10.531, 10.95. 

guaggy 10.95. 

quagmire 10.95. 

quail 2.327, 2.514. 

quaint 2.514. 

quality 10.92. 

qualm 10.52, 10.91. 

quantity 4; Luick’s 
theory 4.12; length- 
ening in open syl- 
lables 4.21, before 
consonant - groups 
4.22, shortenings. 
before groups 4.3, 
in compounds 4.34 ; 
influence of stress 
4.4, 4.83; in Ro- 
mance words 4.5ff. ; 
consonant quantity 
4.87; spelling 4.9; 
in PE 16.3. 

(fuarantine 5.74, 
(0.92. 

Quaritch 10.92. 

quarrel 6.41, 9.75, 
10.92. 

quart 10.91. 

quarte 14.32. 

quash 2:327, 10.92. 

quashee 10.92. 


quay 3.618. 
gquerulous 13.71. 
query 8.31. 
question 12.41. 
quiet 9.111, 13.59. 
quilt 2.514. 
quince 2.514, 6.61. 
quinsy 6.67. 
quintessence 0.64. 


quire 2.327, 2.514, 
3.125. 

quiver 2.514, 

quoin 2.397. 

quoit 2.327. 


quoth, quod 2.213, 
eae 
fr' 9.82; OE loss 


2.823; becomes /I/ 
2.814, instead of /I/ 


9.825; metathesis 
2.825; added 2.826, 
13.42; influences 


vowels 3.125,3.244, 
11.1, 13.2 ff.; quan- 
tity before /r/ 4.223, 
4,52; syllabic /r/ 
6.24, 9.7, 13.23, loss 
749, 7.85, 13.21, 


13.31; double- 
forms 13.41; [7] 
14.82. 


letter 2,82, name 
6.41, the three R’s 
9.96. 
rabbet 9.111. 
radish 3.114. 
raft, -er 10.521. 
raisin 9.51. 
rajah 10.573. 
rally 5.59. 
Ralph 3.36, 
10.523. 
ram 10.551. 
rampage 5.73. 
ranch 10.557, 10.573. 
rancid 10.554. 
random 2.414, 10.555. 
range 3.37. 
ransack 9.41. 
ransom 2.414, 10.554. 
rant 10.552. 
rarity 4.71. 
rascal 10.543. 
rasp 10.544. 
raspberry7,.87,10.544. 
ratepayer 13.322. 
rath 10.533. 


1.78, 


Index. 


re- 5.59, 5.66, 6.66, 
9.13 


| read 3.246, 8.419. 


real 13.39. 
realm 3.93, 10.483. 
rear 9.96. 
reasonable 9.58. 
rebel 5.73. 
recalcitrant 10.36. 
recant 10.552. 
receipt 14.12. 
receive 3.232. 
recess 5.73. 
recitative 5.65. 
reckon 9,552. 
recognizable 5.66. 
recollect 5.67, 5.74. 
recompense 5.74. 
recondite 5.67. 
record 9.73. 
recover 3.67. 
recreate 5.67. 
red 8.412. 
-red 4.4%, 
redeem 8.33. _ 
reform 5.67. 
refuse 5.73. 
refutable 5.66. 
registrar 6.44. 
regress 5.73. 
regulate 9.331. 
rehabilitate 13.66. 
rehearse 6.46. 
religion 12.55, 
religious 12.55. 
remand 10.555. 
remnant 9.58. 
remonstrate 5.62. 
rendezvous 14.43. 
renown, renowm 
92.413, 3.49. 
repast 10.542. 
reprimand 
10.555. 
reprint 5.73. 
reprobate 5.74. 
reputable 9.331. 
rescue 3.817, 
research 6.66. 
resemble 6,64. 
resent 6.64. 


5.74, 
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reserve 6.66. 

reset 5.73. 

resign 6.66. 

resolve 6,66. 

resort 6.66. 

resound 6.66. 

respeck 7.739. 

respectable 5.66. 

respirable 5.66. 

rest 9.96. 

restaurant 14,22. 

resume 13,74. 

retail 5.73. 

retinue 5.67. 

retrovert 5.74, 

revel 5.75. 

revenue 5.67. 

revocable 5.66. 

revolt 10.34. 

rhomb 7.51. 

rhyme 3.139. 

rhythmic stress 5.4. 

ribald 10.482. 

riband, ribbon 7.61, 
9.552, 

Richardson 7.738. 

riches 6.62, 9.111. 

ridden 9.52. 

riddle 3.114, 3.246. 

right 10.12. 

righteous 9.83, 12.41. 

risky 8.31. 

{rj} 13.45. 

Road 5.36, 

rob 4.81. 

robe 4.81. 

roband, robbin 4.39. 

Robertson 7.738. 

Robinson 2.429. 

Rolandson ¥Y.429. 


Romance words, 
quantity 4D ft, 
stress 53.5 ff. 

romance 9,924, 
10.554. 

romantic 10.55¥. 

rood 11.67. 

rook 11.68. 


room 4,98, 8.43, 8.24, 
11.69, 
Rotherhithe 13.9. 
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roué 15.22, 15.62. 
rouge 8.35, 14.73. 
rough 10.23. 
rouleau 15.62. 
route 8.35. 
routine 8.33, 8.35. 
row 3.49. 

rower 13.355. 
rowing 13.39. 
rowlock 4.39. 
royal 9.813. 
rudder 7.23, 11.64. 
rude 13,71. 
rumour 5.73. 
Russia 12.29. 
rustle 7.733. 

ry 5.63. 


[SR OND 1s) > e7756.6, 
/ks > gz/ 6.7; lost 
7.83; /sj > f/ 12.22; 
[s] 14.72, distinc- 
tive 16.21 f. 

s 9:72, mute 27713, 
7.83. 

safe 3.37, 3.98. 

saffron 9.552, 9.75. 

saga 10.573. 

sage 3.37. 

said 3,137, 11.35. 

sail 9.63. 

sailer, -or 9.72. 

Saint "7.8, +9533— ste 
Leger 2.429, St. 
Louis 14.72. 

saith 11.35, 

Sal 10.35. 

salam 10.573. 

salamander 10.555. 

Salesbury, Salisbury 
9.91, 10.46, 

salmon 3.33, 10.521. 

salt 10.451, 10.72. 

salvage 10.36. 

salvation 10.36. 

salve 10.522. 

salver 10,36, 13.23. 

sample 3,98, 9.96, 
10.551, 

Sampson 7.71. 


Index. 


-san 6.67. 
sandal 10.555. 
Sander 10,559. 
Sandwich 6.8. 
San Joaquin 14.92. 
sarcastic 15.53. 
sassinger 3.33. 
sauce 3.33, 3.96, 
10.82. 
saucepan 9.212. 
sauerkraut 15.92. 
Saunders3.97, 10.556. 
saunter 3.95, 10.553. 
sausage 3.33, 10.82. 
savage 3.33. 
save 3.37, 3.98. 
saviour 9.84, 
savory 4.71. 
say 3.612, 9.96, says 
eS: 
scabbard 3.33. 
scaffold 10.482. 
seald 10.46. 
scallop 10.34. 
scalp 10.36. 
scalpel 10.36. 
scan 7.55. 
scandal 10.555. 
scant 2.492, 10.552. 
scape 9.96. 
scarabeeus 13.39. 
scarlet 9.141. 
scavenger 2.429, 
scent 2.722. 
schedule 14.74. 
schism 14,72. 
schist 14.74. 
schlich 14.74. 
schnapps 14.74. 
scholar 2.328. 
6.44, 7.63. 
school 2.328. 
scissors 2.712. 
scoff 10.74. 
scotch 7,79. 
scout 2.816. 
scranch 10.557. 
scrivener 2.826, 9.53. 
scum 8.24. 
scutcheon 9.553. 
scythe 2.722, 6.92. 


seal 3.245. 


| seamster, seamstress 


4.312, 7.71. 
search 2.722, 6.46, 
second 2.323. 
sect 7.739. 
seech, seek 9.322. 
segment 5.73. 
seldom 2.414. 
sempster, sempstress 

4,312, 7.71. 
senate 9.141. 
seniority 9.87. 
se’nnight 2.532, 4.411, 

7.82, 10.15. 
sensual 12.22. 
sentence-stress 5.21. 
sentient 12.22. 
separate 5.74, 9.141. 
sepulchre 5.73. 
sergeant 6.41, 14.73. 
series 9.811. 
serjeant 6.41, 14.73 
seventh 6.92, 7.76. 
several 9.76. 
sew 3.603. 
sewer 3.83, 19.25. 
sex 7.739. 
sexton 9.552. 
sexual 12.29. 
shade, shadow 4.218. 
shaft 10.531. 
Shakespeare 4,37. 
shagreen 8.33. 
shalh “9.211; ‘9,215 

10.32, 10.45. 
shalm 10.521. 
sham 10.551. 
shamois 9.32. 
shan’t 10.452, 10.552, 

10.69. 
shareholder 13.64. 
she 2.742, 4.431. 
sheaf 8.412. 
shear 3.244. 
sheath 6.92, 8.412. 
shepherd 6.44, 13.63. 
Shetland 2.742. 
shew 3.602. 
shipmate 9.141. 
shire 4.411. 


shone 10.81. 

shook 11.68. 

shoot 3.602. 

Shoreditch 12.25. 

shortenings before 
consonant groups 
4.31, 4.32, in com- 
pounds 4.34 ff., due 
to want of stress 
4.4, 9; other shor- 
tenings 8.24, 8.32, 
8.412, 10.67 ff. 

should 10.453, 11.67. 

shoulder 10.33. 

shove 8.24. 

shovel 11.65. 

show 3.602. 

shower 11.11. 

shred 8.412. 

shrew, shrow 3.603. 

Shrewsbury 3.603. 

sick 3.115. 

sieve 3.241, 4.214. 

sight 2.624. 

sign 2.315, 2.423. 

signal 2.315. 

silly 4.322. 

Simpson 7.71. 

simultaneous 9.86. 

since 2.612, 6,61. 

Sinclair 9.53. 

sinew 3.817. 

single 7.54. 


-sion 4.721, 192.22, 
Sioux 14.72. [12.31. 
sir 4.431, 


sirrah 13.28. 

sirup 13.28, 

sister 2.515. 

-sive 5.65, 6.67. 

sixth 2.624, 7.76. 

size 9.96, 

/s}/ A olf} 12.22. 

|sk/ 2 

skew 2 — 

slander 2.825, 10.555. 

slant 10.552. 

sleight 3.123. 

slep 7.739. 

slough 3.46, 
10.23, 10.25. 


10.21, 


Index. 


sloven 11.65. 

sluice 3.818, 13.72. 

-sm 9.713. 

smart 6.41. 

smear 3.244. 

Smithfield 4.35, 7.76. 

smithy 14.62. 

smooth 6.92. 

smother 11.64, 

smug 2.311. 

Smyth, Smythe 3.138. 

So a2.5bd, 13.531. 

society 9.111, 9.224. 

sociology 12.24. 

sofa 9.211. 

soft 10.74. 

soften 7.735. 

soirée 15.22. 

sojourn 5.73, 

solace 9.142. 

sold 10.46. 

solder 10.482. 

soldier 10.482, 12.51. 

sole 10.33. 

solely 7.84. 

solemn 7.4, 

Solms 10.44. 

some 9.225. 

somebody 9.223. 

sometimes 5.42. 

son 4.87. 

-son 6.67. 

sonata 10,57. 

soot 11.67. 

sorry 4.322. 

-sory 6.67. 

sough 7.31, 10.25. 

sought 10.73. 

sound 3.45, 3.47, 7.61. 

soup 8.25. 

source 13.36. 

souter 8.27. 

Southampton 4,94. 

Southern 4.314, 9.75, 
14.62. 

Southgate 4.38. 

southward 7.32. 

Southwark, South- 
well, Southwick 
4,38, 7.32. 

south-west 7.76. 
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sovereign 2,315, 
2.423, 9.53. 

sow 3.603. 

spa 10.57, 15.52. 

spawn 3.97, 3.98, 
3.992. 

speak 2.823. 

special 9.96. 

species 9.811, 12.22. 

spectacle 9.143. 

speech 2.823. 

spelling - pronunci- 
ations 2.312, 2.323, 
2.537, 2.542, 2.622, 
2,943, 3.25, 3.36, 
3.442, 3.512, 3.819 
note, 3.83, 4.35, 
4.85, 6.41, 6.44, 
6.66, 6.8) 7.32, 
4;139, 71.18, 00 G1 9; 
9.63, 10.48, 10.52, 
19.21 ff., 13,51, 
14.72, 14.74. 

spikenard 4.35. 

spinage 6.8. 

spiritual 5.62. 

spoon 11.69. 

spoonful 4.38. 

spouse 9.96. 

sprain 9.96. 

spread 8.412. 

spright 5.59. 9.79, 
10.13. 

sprite 5.59, 9.79. 

spurt 11.14. 

spy 9.96. 

squadron 2.327. 

squalid 10.34, 10.92. 

squander 10.92. 

square 2.327. 

squash 2.514. 

squat 2.514. 

squire 2.514, 9.96. 

squirrel 2.327, 2.514. 

stable 9.96. 

staff 10.531, 10.67. 

stale 4.52. 

stalk 10.41. 

stallanger 2.429. 

stanch 10.557. 

standard 10,555. 
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Stanhope 4.37. 

star 6.41. 

starboard 6.41. 

starry 13.29. 

starve 6.41. 

state 9.96. 

statue 12.41. 

staunch 10.558. 

Staunton 10.553. 

steadfast 9.212. 

steak 3.234, 11.75. 

steelyard 4.35. 

Stephen 2.537. 

stiff 4.35. 

stirrup 4.35, 4.411, 
13.28. 

|stlf > (sl] 7.738. 

/stm/ > {sm} 7.736. 

/stn| > [sn] 7.734. 

stomach, stomacher 
Daze 

-stone 4.412. 

Stonehaven 5.311. 

stonish 9.96. 

stood 11.67. 

stool 11.69. 

stoop 8.23 f. 

storey, -ry 3.137, 
3.534, 9.96. 

stout 2.816. 

straight 10.13. 

strait 10.13. 

strange 3.37, 9.96. 

Stratford 3.31. 

straw 3.91. 

strawberries 9.74. 

stray 9.96. 

streak 3.235. 

Street 5.36. 

strength 13.16. 

strengthen 14.62. 

stress, ch. V., value- 
stress 5.2, unity- 
stress 5.3, rhythmic 
5.4, 5.52, in Ro- 
mance words).9d ff., 
distinctive 5.7; in- 
fluence on quan- 
tity 4.4; influence 
on voice in con- 
sonants 6.5 ff. 


Index. 


strew, strow 3.603. 
strongbox 5.45. 
stronger, -est 7.54. 
stub 3.42. 
stud 11.64, 
studdingsail 7.72. 
student 13.75, 
studio 13.75. 
stupendious 9.83. 
sturgeon 9.553. 
stylistic 4.86. 
sub- 5.59, 9.224. 
subject 5.73, 7.739, 
14.11, 14.39. 
subtile 14.11. 
subtle 9.61, 14.11. 
successive 5.65. 
successor 5.66. 
succumb 7.31. 
sudden 9.53. 
sue Y.53a, 
13.74. 
suet 13.74. 
suffering 9.76. 
suffice 2.712. 
sufficiency 12.22. 
sufficient 12.29. 
Suffolk 9.541, 9.221, 
10.42. 
sugar 2.311, 
11.68, 12.25, 
suit 13.74. 
suite 8.33. 
sulky 3.43. 
sullen 9.53. 
sultana 10.573. 
sumach 12.98. 
summer 4.216. 
summit 9.111. 
Sunday 7.82, 9.31. 
sup 8.24. 
sup- 5.59, 9.294. 
superficial 13.74. 
superstition 13.74. 
supine 5.75. 
supplement 5.74. 
suppliant 9.86. 
supreme 3,53, 13.74. 
sure 12.25, 13.27. 
surface 9.142. 
surfeit 9.31. 


3.817. 


644, 


surgeon 2.721, 7.62, 
7.85, 9.552 f£. 

surname 5.72. 

surround 16.44. 

surtax 5.73. 

surtout 14.22. 

survey 5.73. 

Susan 13.74. 

swagger 10.98. 

-swain 7,32. 

swallow 10.92. 

swam 10.95. 

swamp 10.92. 

swan 10.92. 

swap 10.92. 

swarm 10.91. 

swart 10.91. 

swarth 7.243. 

swarthy 10.91. 

swath 10.53, 10.91. 

swear 11.76. 

sweat 8.412. 

swep 7.739. 

swerve 6.46. 

swiftly 7.735. 

Swin- 4.35. 

swoon 3.522, 7.31, 
7.61, 

swoop 3.522, 7.31. 

sword 7.31, 13.36. 

swore 7.31. 

-sy 5.63, 6.67. 

syllable construction 
16.4, division16.44, 
syllabic consonants 
6.21 ff., 9.5, 9.6, 9.7, 
16.42; syllabic 
reduction9.58,9.67, 
9.76, 9.799918 

symbol 9.66. 

symposium 12,31. 

symptom 7.71. 

syn- 13.16. 

syntax 9.42. 

/f/ 2.3824, 2.74, from 
|sj/ 12.22; tf) > 
{dz] 6.8; [tf] 14.74, 
distinctive 16.22 f. 


/t/ 2.22, spelt th 2.622, 
< /p/ 2.6 624; added 
2.22,7.62, 7. 64: lost 
T. des 017; 8t, 7; 87; 
[tf/ ‘2.74, dropped 
2.745; [t} 14.29, 
distinetive 16.21. 

t letter 2.22, in -tion 
ete. 2.723, — tch 
2.744, tt 4.94, 4.97, 
mute 7.73, 7.81. 

t? 9.82. 

ta’en 2,395. 

talbot 10.439. 

tale 10.36. 

talk 10.41. 

tan 3.992. 

tansy 9.91. 

tapestry 2.22. 

tar 6.41. 

tardy 2.534. 

tarpaulin 13.13,14. 

tarry 6.41, 13.28, 
13.29. 

tassel 13.34. 

taunt 10.553. 

Taunton 10.553. 

tawny 3.97, 3.98, 
3.992, 8.31. 

/td/ > [d] 7.87. 

tear 11.76, 13.331. 

tedious 9.86, 12.51. 

-teen 5.24, 5,44, 8.412. 

telegraph 10.53. 

telegrapher, -ist 5.66. 

telegraphy 5.63. 

temporary 7.85. 

ten 8.412. 

tend 9.96. 

tense 2.422. 

terce 13.34. 

tercel 13.34. 

téte-a-téte 15.22, 

Teutonic 13.75. 

textual 12.41. 

th 2.6, /6, 2.61, 6.53; 
[b/ 2.62, use of th 
and p in some MSS 
2.614, th m Greek 
words 2.629; final 
(p}6.92; =[t] 2.62; 


Index. 


mute 7.76; in ordi- 
nals 2.62 
th’ see the. 
Thames 2.622, 3.213, 
7.242. 
than, then 
6.53, 9.215. 
thanked 7.74. 
thankee 6,25. 
thanks 8.62. 
thanky 6.25. 
that 6.12, 6.53, 9.215. 
the, th’ 6 6.13, 6. 15, 6.53, 
9. 82; omitted 6. 36. 
theatre 2.622, 6.24, 
13.39. 
their 4.431, 6.53. 
thence 2.612, 6.12, 
6.53, 6.61. 
Theobald 7.2492. 
there 11.76, 6.53. 
these 3.231, 6.53. 
they are 13.39. 
think 3.113. 
this 6.53, for this is 
7.83. 
thistle 7.733. 
thither 6.53, 7.23. 
Thomas 2.622, 7.242. 
Thompson 7.71. 
thong 2.515. 
thorough 5.41, 9.229, 
10.95, 
thou omitted 2.624, 
6.36 


3.213, 


though 6.53, 10.25. 
thought 10.73. 
thousand 9.552. 
thrash, thresh 3.213. 
thread 8.412. 
threat 8.412. 
threaten 8.412. 
threepence 4.35, 4.36. 
three-syllable rule 
4.33, 4.71. 
threshold 7,32, 13.63. 
thrice 6.12, 6.61. 
throe 11.36. 
throne 2.622. 
through 5.41, 9.79, 
thumb 7.51, 8.24. 
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thyme 2.622, 7.249. 

-tial 12.292, 

-tiate 12.93. 

tie 3.123. 

tier 8.33. 

tierce 13.34. 

tiercel 13.34. 

-tieth 9.811. 

tige 8.33, 14.73. 

till 9.61. 

timorous 9.76. 

-tion 4.721f., 12.22. 

-tious 12.22. 

tire 9.96. 

tiresome 9.50. 

tissue 12.29. 

-tith Se 2.623. 

tithe 6.92. 

to 3.521, 4.333, 9.295, 
9.82; oinitted 6.36. 

tobacco 9.924. 

together 7.23. 

toll 10.33, 10.46. 

tomato 9.224, 10.47. 

tomb 7.51, 8.23. 

-ton 4,412, 

tone (the tone) 16.44. 

tone 16.5. 

tongue 6.28, 7.53. 

too 4.433. 

took 11.68. 

top of a syllable 16.4. 

torment 5.73. 

Torquay 3,618,5.311. 

tortoise 9.332. 

toss 10.76, 

tother 16.44, 

tough 10.23. 

tour 8.35, 

toward(s) 5.41, 7.32, 
13.36. 

towel 9.63. 

/tr/ > /pr/ 7.24; {tr] 
distinctive 16.22. 

trace 6.61, 11.33. 

Trafalgar 5.43. 

trait 14,22. 

traject 5.73. 

trammel 9.63. 

trample 10.551. 

trance 10,554. 
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trans- 5.59, 
10.554. 

transact 10.554. 

transfer 5.73 

transformation 9.41. 

transit 10.554. 

transient 12.2Y. 

transition 6.64, 14,31. 

transport 5.73. 

transverse 5.73. 

travail 9.63. 

travel 9.63. 

tread 8.412. 

treasure 2.735. 4.723. 

tremendious 9.83. 

trifle 3.195. 

tripos 9.42, 

triumph 5.73, 14 41 

triumvir 14.41. 

troop 8.23. 

troth 10.75. 

trough 10.24, 10.74. 

trousseau 15.62, 15.7. 

truant 7.62. 

truce 6.61. 

trne 13.71. 

truncheon 9.553. 

trundle 3.42. 

truth 6.92. 

ltl! 2.74, dropped 
2.745; relation to 
[k] 23399 2 (4 
{dz] 6.8; [tf] from 
/t}/ 12.4; [tf] 14.74, 


6.64, 


distinctive 16.21, 
-tual 12.41. (16.23. 
-tude 12.44, 


Tuesday 9.31, 13.75. 
tuilzie 2.312. 

tune 3.817, 8.36. 
turban 7.55. 

-ture 12.41. 

tureen 11.14. 
turmoil 5.73. 
turpentine 11.14. 
twang 10.95. 
twelfth 2.624, 7.76. 
twelvemonth 7.76. 
twentieth 6.9%. 
twice 6.12, 6.61. 
Twickenham 12.71. 


Index. 


twinter 7.86. 
twit 9.96. 
TWOw ToDo 
Hessile 
two-letter words 4.96. 


3.531, 


twopence 4.38, 9.52, 


11.64. 
twopenn’orth 7.52. 
twyst 7.64. 

-ty 5.63, 

Tynemouth 4.35 

tyrannical 4.86. 

tyrant 7.62. 

Tyrwhitt 7.32. 

Ip/ 2.62, 6.92, > |t/ 
2.624; > (d] 6.53; 
> {f] 13.9; [b] 
14.62, distinctive 
16.21 f. 

p the old letter 2.613 f. 


/u/ sound 3.4, for /y/ 
3.42, for other vo- 
wels near lip con- 
sonants 3.43, for 
F o before a nasal 
3.442, 3.47, for F 
ly| 3.444, /u/ from 
ug, og 3.46; OF /u/ 
in an open syllable 
4.232 ff.; tendency 
to shortness 4.14, 
4.91%, 4.52, 4.62, 
4.722, 16.37; shor- 
tened 4,38, 4.414, 
8.24, 11.67 f.; /u/ 
< ify] > 2.535; [ul 
from or before /I/ 
2.816, 10.3; Jul < 
Jwe/ 6.25; /u/f > 
faut Sele G-2o- re 
tained 8.23 ff.; /u/ 
lost 9.55, 9.65, 9.76. 
9.94; Jul > [oa] 
9.22; ful >" [w] 
9.89; ful > [AJ 
11.6; fu] new 3.1, 
8.34,diphthong{uw] 
14.45, 15.62; [uj 
15.61, 15.63,  dis- 


tinctive 

16.26. 

letter 3.41, 3.48 f, 

== |v) 2.5386,8— 

/w/ 2.51, 3.48, 3.81; 

in bury, busy 3.131; 

ui, uy 3.131, 3.818; 

n = fiu/ 3.81; ne- 

ver final 4,92. 

-uble 5.66. 

ue 3.824, 

{uo} 15.64. 

fa()i/ 3.7. 

ulzie 2.312. 

‘um 13.62. 

umbrella 9.78, 9.211. 

umpire 2.496, 3.125. 

"un 1 Ot W362. 

un- 5.35, 5.42, 5.72, 
11.65. 

uncouth 8.27. 

undercut 5.72. 

underneath 8.412. 

undress 5.72. 

unique 8.33. 

unity-stress 5.3. 

unless 11.65. 

unvoicing of final 
consonants 6.91. 

upceast 5.72. 

uphill 5.42. 

upon 5.41. 

upright 5.42. 

upset 5.72. 

upstart 5.7%. 

fur! D1 125013822: 

urban, urbane 5.54. 

urchin 2.743, 9.553, 
Tit 

-ure 5.64, 9,333. 

us 6.63, 9.225, 9.94. 

used 7.734, 14.72. 

useless 14.72, 

usher 3.444. 

usual 12.31. 

utmost, utter 4.314. 

[uw] 15,62. 

{A] 11.61 ff., analysis 
T1639 Ab oP dss 
tinctive 16.24, 
16.26. 


16.24, 


i=] 


/v/ 2.53, loss 2.532 ff., 
7.76; vocalized 
2.535; spelling 
2.536, /v/ initial 
for /f/ 2.538, alter- 
nates with /f/ 2.541, 

1.09; unvoiced 
finally 6.93; vulgar 
confusion with [w] 
13.8; [v] 14.52, 
distinctive 16.21 f, 

v letter 2.53, for /u/ 
3.49, vv 4.94, mute 
HasiOs 

vacate 5.57. 

valet 14.22, 15.29, 

Vallejo 14.92. 

valuable 9.331. 

value 9.331. 

value-stress 5.2. 

valve 10.529. 

vam-, vamp 2.419. 

vane 2.538, 

vantage 9.96. 

variety 9.111. 

Varsity 6.43. 

vase 10.57, 15.59. 

vast 10.67. 

vasty 10.542. 

vat 9.538. 

vaudeville 15.7. 

Vaughan 9.93, 

vault 10.481, 10.72. 

vaunt 10.553. 

veer 8.33 

vehement 
13.66. 

vehicle 9.813, 13.66. 

vellum 2.414, 9.50, 

veneer 8.33. 

Venetian 12.29. 

venison 6.67, 9.91, 

venom 2,414, 9.50. 

venture 7.731, 9.96, 
12.41, 

verdict 14.32. 

verdure 12.52. 

Verner's law 6.5-—6.9. 

very 3.615, 9.31, 

vexatien 6.7. 

victualler 9.67. 


9.813, 


Index. 


victuals 2.817, 9.63. 

vignette 14.91. 

vile 7.63, 

villain 9.53. 

vindicative 5,65, 

vinegar 6.44, 

vineyard 4,35, 

vinnewed 3.538, 

vintner 9.58. 

violet 13.39. 

virtual 12,41, 

virtue 19.41, 

virtuous 6.91, 9.331, 
12.41. 

visual 12.31. 

vitality 4.86. 

vixen 2.538, 

vizor 7.63. 

voleano 10.57. 

volley 10.34. 

vortex 9.42, 

vouch 9.96, 

vow 9.96. 

vowel 4.65, 9.62. 

vowels ch. 1, XV, 
unstressed IX, the 
great shift VIII, 

vowel-harmony 9,52, 

vowtre 9,96, 

voyage 9.813, 


Iw) 2.51, wh 9.52, 
13.5; Picardic w 
2.313, 2511; /w/ 
for g 2.513, for F 
vowel 2.514; /w/ 
syllabic 6.26; /w/ 
lost 7.3, 12.81; {w] 
added 11.2; [w] for 
r 12.82; [w] 14.51, 
distinctive 16,22. 

w letter 2.512; ou; 
ow 3.49. 

waddle 10.992. 

Wadhurst 13.63. 

wafer 3.37. 

waft 10.531, 10,95, 

wag 10.95. 

wainscot 4,412. 
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waist 11.33. 

waistcoat 4.36, 4.413, 
9.294; 

Waldon 9.551. 

-wale 7.32. 

walk 10.41. 

Wallace 9.149. 

wallet 10.92. 

Wallis 9.144. 

wallow 10.92. 

walnut 10.452: 10.79. 

walrus 10.72. 

Walsham 13.65. 

Walter 10.481, 10.72. 

wand 10.92. 

wandering 9.76. 

Wandsworth 7.32. 

want 10.72. 

wan t°7.77- 

wanton 10.92. 

war 6,41, 10.91. 

warble 6.41. 

-ward 7.32. 

warden 9.53. 

warder 10.91. 

-wark 7.32. 

warm 10.91, 

warn 10.91, 

warp 10.91, 

warrant 10.92. 

warrior 4.723, 9.72, 
10.92. 

wart 6.41, 10.91. 

Warwick 7.32, 10.92. 

was 6.63, — 9.215, 
10.92. 

wasp 10.99. 

wassail 9.63. 

watch 10.99. 

water 4.218, 
10.91. 

wax 10.95. ; 

wayward 9.96, 14.51. 

we 4.431. 

weak 3.234. 

Weapon 9.559. 

wear 11.76. 

Weary 8.244. 

weasand 7,55. 

weather 7,23. 

webster 9.91, 14.11. 
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Wednesbury 7.72. 
Wednesday 7.72. 
weet, wit 4.214. 
welcome 9.221, 9.50. 
Welwyn 7.32. 
Wemyss 9.91. 


were 4.432, 6.46, 
41.76. 
Westminster 2.429, 


Fad iste 

Westmoreland 7.736, 
9.291, 

wh > [w] 18.51. 

whack 10.98. 

wharf 10.91. 

wharfinger 2.429. 

what 10.92. 

when 3.213. 


whence 2:612, 6.12, 
6.61. 

wher for whether 
2.612. 

where 11.76, —are 
7.85. 


whetstone 4.412. 

whilom 2.414, 

whit 2.52. 

Whit- 4.35. 

whither 7.23. 

Whitsun 4.35, 9.31, 
9.551. 

WHO S.022) 7.00. 

whole 4.21, 11.22. 

wholly 7.84. 

whore 11.22, 

why! 13.51. 

-wich 6.8, 7.32. 

-wick 7.32. 

widgeon 9.553. 

-wife 7.32. 

Wightwick 7.32. 

wild 4.221. 

will 7.32, 9.61. 

willy-nilly 6.13, 6.25. 

Winchester 7.731. 

wind 4.221, Wind- 
4.35. 

Windsor 7.72. 

window 13.27. 

wise 2.711. 

with 2.612. 6.53. 


13.36. 


Index. 


withe 6,92. 
without 5.41, 
16.44. 
wolf 11.66. 
wolfish 14.53. 
Wollstonecraft 11.66. 
Wolseley 11.66. 
Wolsey 11.66. 
Wolverhampton 
11.66. 
Wolverley 11.66. 
wolvish 14.53. 
woman, women 


6.53, 


2 2.532, 3.43, 4.35, 
SP SOAR iad. 
ti. 66. 
womb 3,522, 4.221, 
Tou 


won't 10. 33, 10.452. 
wont 11.66. 
woo 3.522. 


wood 4.216, 11.46. 
woof 11.22. 
wool 4.216, 11.66. 


woold 7.63. 
woollen 9.52. 
woolsack 9.41. 
Woolwich 6.8, 7.32, 
11.66. 
Worcester 
11.66. 
workhouse 4.412. 
wormwood 11.22. 
worst 7.64. 
worsted 7.79, 11.66. 
worth 3.43, 7.32. 
worthless 14.62. 
worthy 14.62. 
Woiton 11.66. 
would 7.32, 10.453, 
11.67. 
wound 8.26. 
/wr/ > {r] 12.81. 
wrap 10.93. 
wrath 10.53, 10.93. 
wreath 6.92, 8.412. 
wristband 7.736. 
wroth 10.75. 
wrought 2.824, 10.73. 
Wulstan 11.66. 


TED: 


/x/ sound 9.93, /xs/ 
> /ks/ 2.324, lost 
or > [f] 10.2. 

x letter 2.326, 2.721, 

= [gz] 6.7, = [kf] 
12. 22, = [83] 


12.33. 


ly/ sound, becomes 
puma ra i lee BE re 
Kentish /e/ 3.2, /u/ 


3.42; spelling 
3.1315 08) /¥iene-os 
esp. 3.819. 


y letter 2.91, 3.131 ff., 
4.92; name 3.132; 
changed to i in 
endings 3.135 f. 

-y 3.134, 4.42, 8.31; 
quantity in syllable 
preceding -y 4.322, 
stress 5.56, 5.63. 

yacht 7.9, 10.27. 

yard 6.41. 

yare 4.218. 

yawn 8.42. 

Ys e 1 the that 
2.614 


ye elided 6.13. 

yea 3.602, 11.75. 

year 3.244, 3.602, 
13.332. 

yearn 6.46, 

yelk 3.602. 

yellowhammer 
13.683. 

yeoman 3.25.° 

yes 8.61 (and ad- 
ditions), 16.37. 

yesterday 8.61, 9.31. 

yet 8.61. 

yew 3.811, 11.79. 

-ying 9.812. 

yolk 3.602, 10.42. 

yond 7.61. 

yore 3.602. 

younger, -est 7.54. 

your 4.434, 13.37. 

youth 6.92. 

yule 8.34. 


Index. 


{z{ 2.71. — spelling 14.71, distinctive 


9.712, lost in OF. 16.21. 
2.713: < /s/ 6.6, | z letter 2.71; for g, 
6.7; finally un- y 2.312. 
voiced 6.93; [z] | zimb 7.51 
——— -%--—__—_ 


Printed by C. F. Winter. 


13] 2.73; 


0; 


- 485 


6.8, 12.3, 
unvoiced 


finally 6.93; [3] 


14.73, 
16,21. 


distinctive 
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